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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to help the writer of business 
letters to develop his own powers of expression, through 
principle and practice. This is the thing that is required of 
the successful correspondent today. 

In 1915, when the first edition of this book appeared, the 
problem was to get rid of stilted jargon and to apply maxims 
which today are accepted as rudimentary. Books consisting 
merely of sample letters were common, and served a useful 
purpose. 

The years have increased the value of ability to write good 
letters but in the conditions of today letters that are merely 
well-written do not suffice. Correspondence has become a 
function of the business, which has its own organized depart- 
ment. As business is more dependent than ever upon effective 
communication, it is more insistent upon force, clarity, and 
accuracy, in letters as in advertising. More than that, the 
efforts of the correspondent have to be directed toward mak- 
ing every letter further the general aims of the business. 

The present volume seeks to give in usable form the de- 
velopments of practice which the years have brought. It is 
neither an encyclopedia nor a book of models; it embodies 
a teaching method which has grown out of the course in 
Business Letter Writing conducted at the University of Wis- 
consin for the past eighteen years, and out of active corre- 
spondence supervision for business houses. From the whole 
body of possible material have been selected, by strict limita- 
tion, those principles which have been found by experience 
with generations of students to be most effective in developing 
power of expression in business letter writing. These have 
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been organized into a natural sequence, and problems and 
exercises have been developed to embody them. 

This teaching method has been adapted to use in the busi- 
ness house as well as in the classroom, for every business 
organization, if rightly conducted, is an educational institution. 

The indebtedness of so long a period cannot be acknowl- 
edged. Each page in this book bears the imprint of sugges- 
tions made by members of our classes, by men and women 
who in their first years after graduation sent back the lessons 
of new experience, by former students who are now sales 
managers, advertising managers, credit managers, by multi- 
tudes of friends and counsellors among other business men. 
One volume can only in part represent such a wealth of con- 
tribution; this preface can only hint at the debt of obligation 
to such gifts of friendship. 

After all, our chief lessons are learned from personalities, 
and the authors would acknowledge the benefit, during many 
years of contact, from the warm friendliness and thought- 
ful courtesy of their beloved colleague, Stephen W. Gilman, 
and from the force, wisdom, tact, and constant friendship of 
Edward M. Skinner, Vice-President of Wilson Brothers. This 
book owes much to these men. 

Special acknowledgment should be made to the Ediphone 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for permission to re- 
print some material from bulletins prepared by one of the 
authors under their copyright. 


Epwarp H. GARDNER 
RoBERT R. AURNER 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
LETTERS 


CHAPTER I 
LETTER WRITING IS PERSUASION 


A Valuable Asset.—The ability to write good letters is one 
of the most valuable and necessary qualities a business man or 
woman can possess. Practically everyone in business, from 
the stenographer to the president, has daily, perhaps hourly, 
need for this ability. Those who have studied the subject in 
schools and colleges give constant testimony to its fundamental 
value to them. 


Does It Need Special Study ?—At first glance it might ap- 
pear that anyone with an ordinary knowledge of the English 
language could write satisfactory business letters, and that 
there was no particular need for the careful study of princi- 
ples. Experience shows, however, that the business letter is 
a special form of composition with many subdivisions, and 
that even men and women who can write well in other ways 
may fail to use the necessary conciseness, emphasis, and tact 
required by various types of business letters. 


Most Business Depends on Letters.—A different aspect, 
moreover, is given to the subject when we realize that because 
of the distance between business establishments, most of the 
relations between them are obliged to depend in large part upon 
words written on paper. This includes all relations, not merely 
those which have to do with matters of fact, but those which 
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have to do with matters of feeling, matters in which there is 
difference of opinion, and in which a favorable impression must 
be created. Anyone who sees the number of letters a busy 
executive dictates in a day, or the volume of mail going out of 
a large business house, needs no further proof that letters form 
the vehicle through which most business is carried on. 


Establishing Personal Relations a Difficult Art—Now it 
is difficult enough to carry on our personal relations with others 
by means of the spoken word in face-to-face intercourse, and 
all of us have put a lifetime of effort into learning how to get 
along with other people. Some people are crude and clumsy in 
the art of spoken discourse, eventually realizing their failure 
and becoming silent, expressionless, ineffective, while others 
grow fluent, likeable, successful. 

But what fresh complications arise when we undertake to 
get along with people on paper! In conversation, the spoken 
word has for allies the smile, the gesture, the posture of the 
body, to aid in making clear both facts and feelings. A mis- 
taken phrase can be recalled and revised as we see its effect 
on the other person. But the letter has no such opportunity. 
Each written phrase must be precise in its meaning and its 
emotional content, for it cannot revise itself. Furthermore, 
every word on paper carries many times as much weight as a 
word spoken in conversation. 


Making Your Personality Effective—Learning to write 
good business letters is first of all a benefit to the individual. 
It teaches him how to develop and use that sum total of his 
powers and qualities which we call his personality. Everyone 
has within him capacities that he has never developed, that lie 
waiting for him to exercise, if only he has the will to apply him- 
self to their use. In learning how to write he is learning how 
to express himself, how to make his personality effective, in- 
stead of having its powers locked up within him. 
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This is the essential value of learning to write, whether 
business letters or any other kind of composition. For who 
is there who can write as well as he would like, who can be 
clear and forceful, wise and eloquent, witty and charming, to 
the extent of his wishes? Who does not long for a perfected 
power of expression, compact without stiffness, free without 
wordiness, capable of conveying compliment, praise, regret, or 
reproof, without awkwardness? Such an attainment is worth 
the labor of learning. 


“Live” Personalities—Two examples, drawn from real 
life, will serve to show what we mean when we speak about 
making our personalities effective. 

A young man just graduated from high school called on 
a friend of his, a business man of wide experience and strong 
interest in young people, with the request that he find him a 
place in business. ‘I’m going to get you the best job you could 
possibly secure,” said his friend. “It is the information desk 
in the office of a large corporation.” The young man rebelled 
at being placed, as he thought, in a minor position that led abso- 
lutely nowhere. But his friend explained that at this informa- 
tion desk he would meet daily the influential men who visited 
the offices of the corporation; that he would have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to them, to learn their names and their interests, 
and to make friends of them. “They will soon say, ‘Any boy 
who has sense enough to do that has sense enough to learn my 
business,’ and it won’t be long before someone will offer you 
a good position.” Events proved that his friend was right. 

Another young man on graduation from a university se- 
cured a place as sales correspondent for a company, and was 
given the responsibility of trying to sell a carload lot of their 
product to their largest customer. When the time came to 
close the deal, he was sent over in person to manage it, and 
was successful. “And now we should like to ask,” said the 
man with whom he dealt, “who has been writing us these let- 
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ters?” The result was that the young man who had so success- 
fully projected his personality through his letters was given 
the position of correspondence supervisor for the firm to which 
he had made the sale, and through unusually rapid promotions 
eventually became an executive. 

What was the common factor in these two instances? It 
was an ability to show a keen, intelligent interest in the prob- 
lems and interests of “‘the other fellow.” If these young men 
had been wrapped up in themselves, they would never have 
been singled out for attention by the men with whom they 
came in contact. The sign of a “live” personality is the ability 
to think beyond one’s own concerns, and to have a surplus 
vitality that carries over into thoughtful analysis of the needs 
and the points of view of others. 

This healthy excess of power is a prime characteristic of 
leadership. It is the quality that draws and holds others who 
feel in themselves no such “plus factor.’”’ Human nature 
craves leadership, recognizing what Carlyle calls “the divine 
right to be governed.” The essential attribute of a leader is 
ability to plan not for himself only, but for those whom 
he leads. 


The Point of View of the Business House.—But the ability 
to write good letters is not only a benefit to the individual; it 
confers a benefit upon the business house to which he belongs. 
Recognizing this fact, a constantly increasing number of firms 
have set up some method of correspondence supervision, to 
ensure that every letter sent out is as good as it can be made. 

For every letter is the personal representative of the house 
which sends it out, giving the same impression as the call of a 
salesman, and providing the same opportunities for favorable 
or unfavorable reception. A customer, indeed, will receive 
many calls by letter for every one he receives from a salesman. 
Will he think, as he reads, “A house as good as this one should 
take more care with its correspondence,” or will he feel in- 
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stinctively the high standards of the house as conveyed by the 
appearance and tone of the letter lying before him? 


Builders of Good Will—Let us visualize concretely the 
correspondence of a firm, and its significance. 

The writer has before him at this moment a stack of thin 
sheets of paper a foot high, containing the carbon copies of 
five days’ correspondence from a single business house. Every 
one of these sheets represents a letter which reached a reader. 
Here is the chief means through which this house establishes 
its contact with the outside world. If the letter did its task 
well, the work of the house was well done; if not, the house 
as a whole failed in its work. 

Though the size of this stack of paper makes the corre- 
spondence problem of a business house appear like a problem 
of mass production, yet every one of these letters is read by 
an individual in the light of his personal needs. [ach letter 
must, therefore, be considered as an individual problem, re- 
quiring care and tact. The sum total of these individual deal- 
ings makes up a large portion of the total amount of good will 
felt toward the house. 

If these letters are perfunctory, stereotyped, careless, or 
tactless, they tear down and destroy good will, the most prec- 
ious asset of any business. 

Each night, in thousands of cities and towns through the 
country, newspapers and magazines are being unfolded to 
read the messages sent out through advertising by the business 
houses of the country; electric signs blaze forth their story; 
and radio carries the manufacturer’s name into the home— 
all designed to build up good will. And each night the mail 
is carrying thousands of letters carelessly written, to lie on 
the customer’s desk next morning, dealing fatal injury to that 
very good will which the manufacturer has labored so hard to 
build up. 

Where millions are wisely spent on advertising, a few thou- 
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sands can well be spent in making each correspondent feel his 
important share in establishing the reputation of the house for 
which he works, and in teaching him the technique of better 
letters. 


The Opportunity of the Small Business.—The small busi- 
ness house has here an opportunity as great as the large one. 
Indeed, who does not know many instances of men with small 
capital who, by close and courteous personal attention to the 
needs of their customers, have prospered and grown large? 
The firm which consists of one man and a stenographer has 
just as good a chance to read and study books on business cor- 
respondence and to apply the principles they teach as has the 
great corporation which employs a correspondence supervisor 
and large-scale methods. 


Letters Train for Executive Responsibility—The white- 
haired president of what is today a great corporation took 
upon himself during the formative years of his company the 
duty of training his young men in the art of letter writing. 
He personally went over their letters, pointing out their virtues 
and defects, and driving home the importance of being able to 
write with force and tact and ease. Those future executives 
learned in that school the secret of managing men. 

Today certain large houses insist that apprentices enter the 
correspondence division first as the readiest method of grasp- 
ing the problems of the business and as the shortest road to 
promotion. 


Letter Writing a Form of Persuasion—Letter writing 
not only teaches self-expression, the development of one’s pow- 
ers, but it teaches how to apply those powers effectively to influ- 
ence others. | 

For letter writing is a form of persuasion, the art of influ- 
encing others to action. And persuasion is the form of dis- 
course most needed and most used, far more than exposition— 
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explaining—description, or narration. All our lives are spent 
in contact with others, in learning to get along with them, and 
in endeavoring to influence them favorably toward us and to 
get them to do as we wish. In view of the universal usefulness 
of persuasion, it is not surprising that the first principles of 
writing and speaking to be observed and collected by teachers 
were the principles of persuasion, formulated more than three 
thousand years ago by the Sophists, the first rhetoricians, who 
taught the politicians of ancient Greece how to appeal to the 
Athenian voters in the marketplace. Ever since, until re- 
cently, books of rhetoric have been mostly occupied with rules 
of persuasion. The college courses now called “English Com- 
position” were once called “Rhetoric and Oratory.” 


The Most Used Form of Composition.—It is a significant 
fact that in modern society, which is chiefly economic, occu- 
pied with business, the business letter has become the form of 
composition most used by the greatest number of people, just 
as in a society where political speaking was the means to power, 
attention was centered on oratory. The business letter is a 
lineal descendant of the older forms of persuasion, and the 
principles applied to it are those which three thousand years 
of experience in dealing with human nature have evolved—plus 
the enormous aid of the new psychology, which by scientifically 
analyzing the way in which the human mind works, has taught 
us more effectively than ever the principles of appeal and 
response. 

Persuasion uses, it is true, all the other forms of discourse 
in gaining its ends, but it is distinguished from them in its 
principle, which is to secure action. 


Your Style Is Your Personality.—In studying the tech- 
nique of letter writing we shall be studying what writers call 
“style,” and we shall find it to be made up of a multitude of 
details. But it is first of all necessary to understand the point 
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of view set forth in the preceding paragraphs, namely, that the 
object of letters in general is persuasion, and that this is bound 
up with the effective projection of one’s personality. 

The connection between style in writing and personality is 
recognized by the French dictum, ‘‘The style is the man,” and 
by our moral aphorism, ‘‘What you are speaks so loud that I 
cannot hear what you say.” It is recognized also by the 
slang phrase, “I don’t like his style,” meaning, “I don’t like 
him.” 


The Significance of Small Changes.—Small alterations of 
phraseology have great significance in producing the total ef- 
fect of a composition. The addition of a single sentence to 
the end of a sales letter may double the number of replies it 
produces, or the improvement of its first sentence may so in- 
crease its “attention value” that it becomes a success instead of 
a total failure. 

But the same principle holds good throughout the composi- 
tion of the letter, and in every type of letter. The inclusion of 
a cordial, pleasant phrase may change completely the emotional 
atmosphere in which it is read, just as a smile or a pleasant 
intonation of the voice may transform the meaning of a conver- 
sation. A phrase that requires emphasis may be pulled out of 
an obscure position and put where it strikes the eye instantly ; 
a generalization may be made specific, a sentence rearranged, 
a paragraph given unity, a series of paragraphs organized into 
orderly succession. Wordy dullness may be transformed into 
concise forcefulness, emotional sloppiness into dignity and re- 
straint. All these effects may be produced by alterations so 
slight that the inexperienced writer hardly sees the use in them. 

In any field of activity requiring skill, however, a like dif- 
ference is produced by small changes in method. The golf 
ball or baseball that is “hit on the nose” will go where the 
expert directs it, and a shift of a fraction of an inch in the hand 
will make a world of difference in the result, as most of us 
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know to our cost. Minute differences in the stroke of the brush 
distinguish the masterpiece from the daub; the beauty of a 
statue or of a living face consists in very small matters of 
proportion. 

On these small matters, then, depends a great matter, 
namely, the total effectiveness of our written expression. These 
small matters give the distinguishing characteristics to our 
style, and our style, as we have already said, is the equivalent 
on paper of our personality. 


Training the Writer’s Observation of Style—Now your 
capacity to appreciate the effectiveness of a good style will 
grow as you practice in your own writing to attain a good 
style. You must learn to see a whole array of facts and values 
and influences whose existence you never before realized. Like 
the skilled tennis player, you will be able to analyze the details 
of technique where the layman sees only a whirl of arms, a 
flashing blow, and victory. If eventually you wish to develop 
a keen, level judgment, a mastery of yourself in expression, 
free from embarrassment or self-consciousness, you must work 
hard and constantly. Gradually, as you attain some measure 
of form or technique yourself, you will see the part played by 
each detail in achieving the final result. 

Do not expect at the beginning, therefore, to have a full 
appreciation of the reason for all the suggestions that will be 
made to you. Only gradually, as you find that these sugges- 
tions “work,” that a style formed on them actually produces 
results on readers, will you understand their value. 


What Is the Heart of the Matter?—“But,” you answer, 
“this picture of a long apprenticeship in changing my style— 
which, if the style is myself, practically means making myself 


over—is not encouraging. 
“What are the great essentials, the secrets of the art? 
What would be the first thing a truly great personality, out of 
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the riches of his experience, would tell me to do? Could not 
he cut to the heart of the matter, and give me something to go 
on, day by day, while I am learning the rest of it?” 

Yes, there are a few simple principles that will make a vast 
difference with the average business letter, and that, if you 
never read another page in this book, would pull your letters 
up out of the mass. They are not the whole story; there is no 
royal road to learning ; “art is long and life is short,” says the 
proverb. Humanity always hopes to drink wisdom out of a 
cup, which comes to us only drop by drop. But analysis of 
many letters, submitted by various business men over a period 
of years with the comment, “Here is a letter that shows per- 
sonality,’ has shown that these letters possess certain qualities 
in common which have earned them this praise. 


The Principles of Letter Style—A letter differs from all 
other types of composition in this essential particular—that it 
is a communication from an individual to another individual. 
Upon this fact depend its persuasive opportunities, and this 
fact also determines the principles governing its style. 

The business letter is a modification of the social letter, and 
in modern practice has come to imitate it as nearly as circum- 
stances of acquaintance between the correspondents will permit. 
The social letter has, through centuries of practice, developed 
a style that most nearly represents on paper the courtesy and 
personal quality of friendly face-to-face intercourse. It is in 
this direction, rather than in the direction of the formal legal 
document, that the style of business letters is developing. 


Three “Rules of Thumb.”— 


Avoid stock phrases and technical language. 
Vary your sentence style. Now and then, ask a question. 
“Say something pleasant about the other fellow.” 


Stock Phrases and Technical Language—The curse of 
business letters is the “stock phrases,’ such as “Yours re- 
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ceived and contents noted,” “Your favor to hand,” and all their 
hackneyed tribe. These come in for detailed treatment in a 
later chapter. It is only necessary to say here that their for- 
mality and stupid sameness act as extinguishers of personality, 
preventing any expression of the real self of the writer. Like- 
wise technical language, addressed to a person not familiar 
with it, puts up a barrier of distance and strangeness, and be- 
trays a lack of sympathetic understanding of the reader. 

Why should a conversational, informal style be more ef- 
fective in letters as a means of persuasion than a formal style? 
Because by implying a close, friendly relationship it secures 
confidence, and confidence is vital if we are to lead the reader 
to action. As soon as language becomes formal, or introduces 
unfamiliar phrases, confidence is decreased and suspicion is 
aroused. 


Fit Your Language to the Reader.—The president of a 
manufacturing company tells the following story of his experi- 
ence when he was a young salesman: 

“The Portuguese farmers near a little California town 
were in the market for irrigation. I went out with the young 
municipal engineer—he wanted to sell them electric power—I 
wanted to sell them pump engines. 

“Tony came out of the cabbage patch and showed us his 
place. My friend took a long breath and said, ‘Well now, 
Tony, we can run this 11,000 volt line over to your pumping 
station and step it down to 220 volts on the low tension side of 
the transformer, and for your work we'll make you a rate of 
three cents a kilowatt-hour for the first thousand hours, two 
and a half for the next, two and a quarter for the next, and 
two cents for the balance with a minimum charge of a dollar 
per horse-power per month.’ 

“Tony looked at him with open mouth. ‘Look-a-here,’ 
he said, ‘You tell-a me volt, you tell-a me transform—I know 
not’ing.’ He waggled his finger in our faces. “You tell-a me 
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how much-a cost run ten horse power motor pump water all 
day we talk beesnes!’”’ 

When you write your letters, do not yield to the temptation 
to talk engineer’s language to farmers, and office language to 
housewives, and manufacturer’s language to little crossroads 
storekeepers. 


Two Exampies.—Which of the following letters would 
put heart into a dealer, and get him to try to sell his goods and 
pay his bills? 


Formal style: 
Dear Sir: 

In regard to your communication of the 19th inst. complain- 
ing of the non-saleability of Nos. 54-A and 206-C, beg to advise 
our publicity department has prepared electrotypes and copy 
depicting these styles, which if you will use in your local press 
will unquestionably facilitate the sale of same. 

We have every confidence such advertising will enable you to 
make a substantial remittance in the near future, in conformity 
with our Credit Department’s agreement with you. 


Conversational style: 


Dear Mr. Myers: 

If the housewives around Juneau knew about those dresses, 
and knew how fresh and nice they are and how they’ll fit and 
wear—they’d just drive into town and take them off your 
shelves ! 

Those dresses are selling well in other towns, and we believe 
they will make money for you. 

What do you think of the advertisement that is clipped to 
this letter? We want you to run it in your paper. The electro 
is being sent you separately. Put some of the dresses up in the 
front of the store with a big price card on them and talk about 
them to every housewife that comes in. 

We know this advertising will help you meet the arrange- 
ment our credit department has made with you. 


The Correspondence of the British Empire.—The greatest 
“corporation” in the world, with the largest and most distant 


“branch offices,” is surely the British Empire. * When one of 
its great statesmen died, his personal correspondence was pub- 
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lished. One of our leading reviews took occasion to remark 
that the real affairs of state between the government and its 
most important and most disturbed dependency, India, were 
transacted, not in the formal, official correspondence, but in 
the informal, personal letters between Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto. Only in letters of this kind could these statesmen 
understand each other, and only through the frankest personal 
understanding could the affairs of government be transacted. 

“Shall I confess,’ wrote Lord Morley, “that I read one 
paragraph in your letter with a touch of mystification? It is 
where you say that you in India are face to face with risks 
that you ‘cannot express to people at home without being looked 
on as an alarmist.’ But what people at home? . . . I shall be 
horribly sorry if you do not frankly write me all that is passing 
through your mind, just as I tell you what is in mine. I be- 
lieve that you and I are on these terms, and it is most important 
in every way that we should always be.” 

On another occasion he writes: “I am sincerely vexed if 
the wording of my telegram of the 6th February gave you the 
slightest notion that I was for discouraging the very frankest 
interchange of all thoughts and: projects, hopes or apprehen- 
sions. That, as you say, ‘would indeed be disheartening’; and 
I must say further that if I found the terms between us to 
lose the friendliness and freedom of the last fourteen or fifteen 
months, I for one—who hold to office by rather a loose rein— 
should be tempted to bolt, and leave your battle to be fought 
out with some other warrior. Of course you and I cannot be 
expected to agree in the whole line of imperial policy, and the 
occasional differences of judgment are bound to come to light 
from time to time, and a word used by one of us may jar upon 
the ear of the other. But that need not, and will not, hinder the 
general situation from being all right. We are both uncom- 
monly hard-worked men, and men in that case have their sus- 
ceptibilities. af have, I know.” 

No finer plea, perhaps, for frankness and informality in 
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correspondence has ever been written. It may well stand as the 
epitome of the fundamental principle which this book presents. 


Will the “Military Style” Prevail?—During the late war, 
frequent comment appeared to the effect that the military style 
of letter, with its formal heading “From ... To...” and 
its paragraphs numbered, would supplant our more sa fora 
type of business letter, with its “unnecessary” phrases of cour- 
tesy. The question was referred to a prominent military off- 
cer in a mid-western state. He smiled, and reaching into his 
file displayed letters from the heads of the War Department 
in Washington, addressing him as “Dear Mr. Ore Dear 
Jack,’ and written in friendly, informal style! The chances 
of misunderstanding, if a formal style was used, were too 
great to be risked in really vital correspondence. 





Varied Sentence Structure.—Dictated letters on routine 
subjects are apt to degenerate into a succession of over-coordi- 
nated clauses, sentences joined together with “and—and—and.” 
The following is an actual example: 


Sentences run together: 


Referring to your note of the 15th of the month regarding 
your past due indebtedness, we thought we had made it clear to 
you in our former correspondence that it is against our policy 
to accept notes in payment of past due bills and since you have 
been given a great deal of extra time on your account we cer- 
tainly feel that some arrangement should be made by you 
whereby the balance could be paid immediately and if it is as 
you say the Second National Bank will be giad to hold the notes 
as you have made them out and respectfully suggest that you 
present the notes to them and they no doubt will be willing under 
the circumstances to loan you money so that settlement could be 
made to us immediately as we feel we are justified in insisting 
that settlement be made without further delay. 


Sentences separated and construction varied: 


In response to your letter of January 15 we must repeat 
what we thought had been made clear to you in our former cor- 
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respondence, that it is against our policy to accept notes in pare 
ment of past due bills. 

Do you not feel, in view of the fact that you have been 
given a great deal of extra time on your account, that you should 
make some arrangement to pay the balance immediately ? 

If your situation is as favorable as you report it, the Second 
National Bank will be glad to hold the notes as you have made 
them out. We respectfully suggest that you present the notes to 
them. They no doubt will be willing under the circumstances to 
loan you money for your settlement with us. 

We feel that we are justified in insisting that settlement be 
made without further delay. 


Even if you find it difficult to master proper subordination 
of clauses at the outset of your study, you can vary your 
sentence construction by inserting a question now and then. 
This acts like a finger pointed into the face of the reader, arous- 
ing his attention and provoking his own mind into answer. 


Try it. 


“Say Something Pleasant About the Other Fellow.”— 
A homely bit of advice, given to the writer long years ago, 
and by him passed on to multitudes of others, this phrase em- 
bodies what we mean by friendliness, courtesy, consideration. 
It suggests that we use any occasion that offers to show appre- 
ciation of the person we are writing to. ‘Your kind letter,” 
“Your courtesy in sending us information,” “It was a pleasure 
to see you recently,’—even the most ordinary letters can use 
such phrases, and many chances will occur for more extended 
congratulation or compliment in the course of the relations 
between one house and another. They will make your letters 
remembered. 


Getting in the Handshake.—When a distant visitor comes 
into the office of a business man, he is greeted with a smile, 
and handshake, and a word of welcome. But visitors from far 
and near are coming to his desk every oe letter. Is he 


giving them the handshake? 
Let us put ourselves in the place of the man who receives 


* 
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the letter. The pleasant phrase takes only a line, or a sentence, 
but it makes a world of difference. Many letters deal with deli- 
cate or disputed subjects. They make decisions adverse to our 
wishes. They contain disappointing news; they tell us that 
our goods have not been shipped, or are out of stock. They 
imply reflections on our judgment, our memory, our careful- 
ness. How important, therefore, is the friendly sentence that 
assures us of the writer’s good will and takes the sting out of 
the situation. 

A courteous phrase at the beginning or ending of a sen- 
tence is accident insurance against misunderstandings. What 
you wrote meant only one thing to you. You never dreamed it 
could mean something most astonishingly and offensively dif- 
ferent to the man who reads it a thousand miles away. What 
you intended for businesslike brevity, he may take for rude- 
ness or a peremptory command. But end with a pleasant sen- 
tence, and you clap rose-colored spectacles on your reader’s 
eyes. The glow of that last remark is reflected back over all 
that goes before. 

It is hard to win positions by a frontal attack; outflank 
your correspondent—get on his right side. 


“The Greater Man, the Greater Courtesy”—-Tennyson.— 
It is not a mark of subservience, or of flattery, to speak well 
of the man we are writing to. Rather it is an example, as we 
have said before, of surplus vitality and of the qualities of lead- 
ership. And it is always appreciated; a small compliment goes 
a long way. Opportunities for it arise in almost every letter, 
however short. “Life is not so short,’ says Emerson, “but 
there is always time for courtesy.” 


Application to Special Types of Letter.—The detailed 
technique of writing good letters is best studied in connection 
with special types and situations, particularly adjustment let- 
ters, credit and collection, and sales. The principles discussed 
in this chapter will be referred to frequently as we proceed. 
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Letters Not the Only Form to be Studied.—Letters are 
not the only form of business writing that one may learn with 
profit. Reports and memoranda fall in the line of a business 
man’s regular employment, and attention is given to these 
forms later in this book. These are nearly pure exposition, 
with comparatively little persuasion, though each should to 
some extent adjust itself to the reader. Advertisements, book- 
lets, brief talks in public, and articles for the press—these also 
the business man may have to prepare; but they require a spe- 
cial technique that is best learned through books on magazine 
and newspaper advertising, direct mail advertising, public 
speaking, news writing, and feature writing. 


Letters Train for Other Forms.—The letter is especially 
worthy of study, however, partly because it is the chief form 
written by the business man, and partly because in learning it 
one receives a wide variety of training. All the basic princi- 
ples of good writing can be admirably illustrated in letters. 
Letters help the writer in acquiring a condensed, and yet a 
natural, conversational style, in securing both force and re- 
straint, and in understanding the psychology of appeal and re- 
sponse, all of which are vital in the preparation of addresses or 
advertisements. 

Sales letters provide the best possible introduction to adver- 
tisement writing, since they present essentially the same selling 
problems as advertisements, without the complicating factor of 
typography, and without requiring a knowledge of the special 
forms of the medium, such as magazine, newspaper, or poster. 

In like manner a study of routine letters, especially adjust- 
ment letters, leads to the ability to write sales letters, by teach- 
ing the writer how to “talk to people on paper,” courteously, 
conversationally, with a plan that secures action and a manner 
that gains the reader’s confidence. 


CVE Ee UE 


MAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION? 


Value of Appearance.—Placing the letter properly on the 
sheet, with due regard to margins and spacing, adds greatly to 
the effectiveness of its message. It has much the same effect 
as well-fitting clothes, clean linen, and good bearing have in 
creating a favorable impression of personality. 

‘Even the best-written letter is working under an impossible 
handicap if it is crowded toward the top, provides too narrow 
margins at the sides, or is marred by mistakes and erasures. 

A good grade of paper and a well-designed letter-head— 
the simpler the better—are important aids to appearance. 


The Parts of the Letter—The letter has six parts: the 
heading, the introductory address, the salutation, the body of | 
the letter, the complimentary close, and the signature. The 
inclusion of these, and their position on the sheet, have been 
determined by usage, not by authority. A statement made by 
this book or by any book or individual has value only as it is 
an accurate observation of good usage. Usage is sometimes 





arbitrary, but nevertheless it is commonly founded on a good 
reason. 

Innovations in letter form are less common than was the 
case some years ago when the importance of business letters 
was first receiving serious attention. Unusual styles will be 
found, especially in sales letters, but today it is customary to 
employ one or two standard forms, and to depend for attention- 
value on the effectiveness of the message itself. 





*'When this book is used for classroom purposes, this chapter may if 
desired be assigned together with the problems of the succeeding chapter. 
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The Heading.—In a sheet without a letter-head, of which 
an example is shown on page 28, the heading contains the 
street and number on the first line, the city and state on the 
second, and the date on the third. Commas separate the city 
from the state, and the day of the month from the year, and 
commas follow the first and second lines. A period follows the 
third line. 

The heading should not run beyond the right margin set 
for the body of the letter, and it is preferable not to extend it 
beyond the center of the sheet to the left. For reasons of 
neatness and compactness, therefore, the three-line heading is 
preferable to the two-line heading, in which street, city, and 
state are given on one line. 

In a sheet with a letter-head containing the address, the 
date alone need be given. 

It is entirely permissible to omit punctuation from the ends 
of the lines of the heading, unless a period is required follow- 
ing an abbreviation. In this case punctuation should also be 
omitted from the ends of the lines of the address, salutation, 
and close. 

The position of the heading in business letters is always 
above the body of the letter. It may be centered, especially in 
a sheet having a letter-head. or spacing, and the question 
as to whether to use the block or indented form, see below 
under “Spacing” and “Indentions.”’ 


Writing the Date.—Better appearance is given if the date 
is written in words and figures rather than in figures alone, 
as 3/14/28. For the same reasons of appearance, write the 
day of the month in figures only when the month is named, 
without adding —st, —nd, —rd, —th. In the body of the 
letter if the day of the month is given without the name of the 
month, it is, of course, proper to use —st, —nd, —rd, —th; 
as, “I have your letter of March 4. You should hear from 
us not later than the 8th.” 
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The antiquated Latin forms inst., prox., and ult., abbrevia- 
tions for imstant, ultimo, proximo, meaning the present, the 
last, and the next month, should be discarded from modern 
correspondence. 


The Introductory Address.—The introductory, or inside, 
address need contain only the name of the person addressed, 
his firm, and his city and state. This is considered sufficient 
identification, omitting the street and number, which must be 
given in the outside or envelope address. A three-line ad- 
dress is most desirable, including the street and number if the 
individual has no firm address. 

The worst error that can be committed in a letter is to 
misspell the name of the addressee, or to abbreviate his name 
as Geo. or Jno. if he writes it George or John, or to give a 
single initial if he writes it with two. We have nothing so 
individual as our names, and it is an unpardonable offense 
to have others take liberties with them. Write the name as it 
is written to you; in dictating, spell it out or show it to the 
stenographer, or give her the original letter. Likewise, ab- 
breviate the word Company only when the addressee so abbre- 
viates it. When in doubt, follow the rule that Co. should be 
used with the symbol &. 

Punctuate the address by placing a comma after each line 
except the last, which is followed by a period, by a comma 
between the name and title of official position, if any, and by 
a comma between the city and the state. Or all punctuation 
may be omitted from the ends of lines, except periods after 
abbreviations. 


“Attention of.”—It is usually desirable to address letters 
to the firm rather than to individuals, but to indicate the in- 
dividual who is to read the letter by the phrase, Attention of 
Mr. Weston. This may be placed opposite the salutation, above 
the body of the letter, or two spaces below the address and 
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two spaces above the salutation. The reasons for thus ad- 
dressing correspondence are first, to ensure that the letter will 
be read and attended to if the individual is absent from the 
office, and second, to prevent the risk that individuals may 
set up private relations with customers in matters of company 
business. 

Any of the following forms of address is correct : 


Block style: 


Jonas & Myer, 
246 Eastern Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Attention Mr. H. G. Jonas, 
Gentlemen : 





Sims Lithographing Company, 
640 Water Street, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen: Attention of Mr. Coleman 
Indented style: 


Jonas & Myer, 
246 Eastern Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Attention Mr. H. G. Jonas, 
Gentlemen: 


Punctuation omitted: 
Sims Lithographing Company 
640 Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen 

Often the relations between the writer and the individual 
who is to take care of the letter are so close that it would 
be absurd to use the salutation Gentlemen, and yet it is de- 
sirable to address the company with the phrase Attention of, 
lest the individual may be absent and the letter lie on his desk 
unread. In these cases it is entirely proper to use the salutation 
Dear Mr. 





Second Pages.—In a letter of more than one page, neither 
the address nor the complete letter-head is used on the pages 
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after the first—called “second pages.”” The number of each 
succeeding page, the name of the person addressed, and the 
date are put at the top so that it can be seen that all the pages 
belong to the same letter. 


Titles—The titles which are employed in the address are 
Miss, Mrs., Mmes., Mr., Esq., Messrs., Dr., Prof., Rev., Hon. 
Other titles designating official capacity are used such as Presi- 
dent, Agent, Superintendent, Foreman, etc. These latter it is 
best not to abbreviate. 


Miss is the title of an unmarried woman. It is not an ab- 
breviation and is not followed by the period. Its plural is Misses, 
as The Misses Johnstone. 

Mrs. is the title of a married woman, as Mrs. Oscar P. Barrow. 
A widow uses her own given name, with Mrs. prefixed, as Mrs. 
Helen F. Barrow. 

Mmes., the abbreviation of Mesdames, the French for Ladies, 
is used before the name of a firm composed of women. 

Mr. is used when a man has no other title of distinction. 
Never address an individual without using some title. Albert F. 
Dawson is wrong. Mr. Albert F. Dawson is correct. 

Esq., the abbreviation of Esquire, originally designated a 
country gentleman, especially one holding the position of justice 
of the peace. Today it is practically the equivalent of Mr., though 
it retains its association with superior gentility, and may be used 
as being slightly more dignified than Mr. It follows the name, 
as Everitt H. Conover, Esq. 

Messrs., the abbreviation of Messieurs, the French for Gen- 
tlemen, is used before the name of a firm composed of men, or of 
men and women. An incorporated company has usually an im- 
personal name, and Messrs. should not be prefixed to it. But if 
the name of a corporation contains or implies the names of indi- 
viduals, it is the best form to prefix Messrs. It is correct to 
write: 


Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company 
The Union Trust Company 
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Many firms of high standing do not make it a practice to use 
Messrs., so that the form Smith, Elder and Company cannot be 
considered incorrect. 

Dr. is used as the title of one holding a doctor’s degree, 
whether of medicine, philosophy, law, theology, or literature. 

Rev. is the title of a clergyman, as Rev. Raymond F. Sanders. 

Prof., the abbreviation of Professor, is properly applied only 
to those holding professorships in colleges or universities; also by 
courtesy to teachers in secondary schools. It is common practice 
to abbreviate it, though more courteous to write it in full. 

Hon. is the title of those who hold important governmental 
positions, or who have held them. It is used in addressing mem- 
bers of Congress, senators, cabinet officers, ambassadors, govern- 
ors, lieutenant governors, mayors, and judges; by courtesy it is 
sometimes more widely extended. 


Doubling Titles.——Do not double these titles. 


Wrong: 

Mr. Harry G. Brown, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. C. M. Clinton 
But if the clergyman’s last name only is used, the form Rev. 
Mr. Clinton is correct. 


Titles of Official Position——A title designating official 
position should be used in conjunction with Mr., and, to 
avoid making the second line of the address too long, is put 
on a line with the name. But if the name is long, it may go 
on the second line, or on a line by itself. 


Right: 
Mr. George W. Forth, President, 


Edgewater Manufacturing Company, 
Edgewater, Illinois. 


Position of Address.—The address should begin flush with 
the left margin. It should not run much beyond the middle of 


the sheet; accordingly, if any line is unusually long it should 
be written as two lines, the second being indented. 
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Awkward: 


The International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, 
431 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Preferable: 
The International Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Association, 
431 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Address at End of Letter.—If it is desired to give to a 
letter the air of social correspondence rather than of purely 
business correspondence, the address should be placed at the 
end of the letter. 

My dear Mr. Pierce: 

It is a pleasure to confirm your telephone conversation and to 


say that I will meet you in your office at nine o’clock on Monday. 
Cordially yours, 

Mr. A. G. Pierce, 

92 Delaware Place, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Envelope Address.—The envelope address is in general 
similar in form to the inside address, except that the street 
and number are always included, and the name of the state 
is given a separate line so as to enable the mail clerks to read 
it more readily. It is common usage to omit punctuation from 
the ends of lines, except periods after abbreviations, even when 
this practice is not followed in the inside address. It is good 
practice to write the name of the state in full, for abbreviations 
are more liable to be misread by the mail clerks and the letter 
to be missent. 

Attention of Mr. Blank may be placed in the lower left 
corner of the envelope, or immediately under the firm name. 
In the lower left corner should be placed such special directions 
as General Delivery, Personal, Forward. 


Salutation.—In addressing men, the salutation usually is 
either Dear Sir or Gentlemen. Dear Sirs is passing out of 
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use. In addressing women, the salutation is either Dear 
Madam or Mesdames. Where personal acquaintance exists, the 
salutations of the social letter are employed, Dear Mr. Mason, 
Dear Miss Johnson. The salutation My dear Mr. Mason— 
note that the second word does not begin with a capital—sug- 
gests a somewhat greater degree of formal courtesy. 

Do not use the salutation Friend Mr. Harris, Friend Har- 
ris, Friend JVill, in either business or social letters. Dear 
Friend, My dear Friend, are salutations designed to show af- 
fectionate regard. They belong entirely to the social letter. 
Even in form letters where the address and salutation are not 
filled in, it is usually possible to avoid the vulgarism Dear 
Friend by some such form as To Our Subscribers. 

Punctuate the salutation with a colon. It is permissible to 
omit punctuation. Do not use the colon and dash, the comma 
and dash, or the dash alone. 


Subject or File Number Above Body.—lIf desired, the 
subject of the letter may be written just above the body of 
the letter, as 


Subject: Our order #92648 


If it is desired that the reply shall refer to a file number, 
this number may be placed just below the date in the head- 
ing, as 

Refer to File No. 672 A 


Complimentary Close.—The usual forms are Yours very 
truly, Very truly yours. Yours truly is considered rather 
abrupt. When personal relations exist between individuals, 
the closes of the social letter may be used, Sincerely yours, 
Cordially yours, Faithfully yours. In concluding a report or 
other formal document it is common to use the phrase Re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Follow the complimentary close with a comma, or omit the 
comma if punctuation has been omitted from the ends of lines 
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of heading, address, and salutation. The close should begin 
at the same distance from the edge of the sheet as the heading, 
unless this has been placed in the center of the sheet. 


Signature.— Write the signature legibly, always with a pen, 
never with a rubber stamp. If a letter is signed for the dic- 
tator by someone else, the fact may be indicated if desired 
by following the signature with the initial of the person sign- 
ing. To stamp letters Dictated but not read is a discourtesy 
and a sign of carelessness. 

Make it an invariable practice to type the name of the 
signer opposite the signature flush with the left margin, or 
directly under his name; the former is preferable. Even the 
best pen-written signature may be misread. 

Routine correspondence may be signed on the typewriter 
with the name of the firm alone, or with the name followed by 
the initials of the writer, in ink. Executives and others per- 
mitted to sign letters in the first person will write their names 
under the typed name of the firm. When the name of the 
firm comes first, the firm is legally responsible for statements 
made in the letter; when the name of the individual comes 
first, the individual is responsible. 

Tue A. J. Goutp Harpware ComPANny, 
By Oliver Gould 
Secretary. 

The word By is preferable to the Latin form Per. 

Many firms allow even junior department officers to sign 
letters with their own names, believing that this increases the 
degree of personal relationship with customers and creates 
good will. It is a practice that must be guarded lest customers 
form the habit of writing to individuals rather than to the 
company. 


Margins.—Wide margins aid greatly in creating a hand- 
some appearance for the letter, and in increasing its legibility. 
They should be uniform on each side. The side margins should 
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be either fifteen or twenty spaces wide, depending on the length 
of the letter and whether it can be written on one page if the 
wider margin is used. 

A good letter-head will be so placed that the heading can 
begin two and one-half inches from the top of the sheet. The 
letter will begin on the second sheet about one and one-quarter 
inches from the top. At the bottom, leave a margin of from 
one and one-half to one and one-quarter inches. 

The general rule is that the proportions of the letter should 
be similar to those of the sheet, an upright rectangle, and 
should be centered on the sheet. This gives good appearance 
to even a short letter. 


Spacing.—Single spacing between the lines and double 
spacing between the paragraphs is now the usual practice for 
the body of the letter. This saves stationery by allowing most 
letters to be written on one sheet. Where paragraphs are 
short, such a letter is as easily read as a double spaced letter. 

Between the lines of the heading and the address, use sin- 
gle spacing. Leave from two to six spaces between the heading 
and the address, depending on the length of the letter. Leave 
two spaces between the address and the salutation, and two 
spaces between the salutation and the body of the letter. 

The complimentary close may begin three spaces below 
the body of the letter, and the signature two spaces below the 
close. The word By should be at least two spaces below the 
typed firm signature to allow for the depth of the pen-written 


signature. 


Block or Indented Style—Either the block or the in- 
dented style is permissible for the heading, address, and close, 
as shown on pages 28 and 29. The block style has gained 
in favor because it takes less time to bring the typewriter car- 
riage to one position than to three. If indentions are used, 
they should be uniform, either five or ten spaces. With either 
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1200 South Adams Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
September 24, 19--, 


La Crosse Rubber Company, 
26 River Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


Gentlemen: 


We are going to do our best to help you get ser- 
vice out of your engine, so that it will again give you 
as good use as you report, in your letter of September 
22, it did during the first two years of operation. 


If you will be kind enough to give us by return 
mail the factory number as given on the name plate, we 
shall then be in a position to write you fully, ard in 
all probability to offer suggestions which, if followed, 


will correct the difficulty you have experienced. 


Very truly yours, 
Wisconsin Engine Company, 
By 


William Fox Manager 
HM 
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1200 South Adams Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
September 24, 19--, 


La Crosse Rubber Compsny, 
26 River Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: 


We are going to do our best to help you get ser- 
vice out of-your engine, so that it will again give you 
#8 good use as you report, in your letter of September 
22, it did during the first two years of operation. 


If you will be kind enough to give us by return 
zail the factory number as given on the neme plate, we 
#h4all then be in « position to write you fully, and in 


#11 probability to offer suggestions which, if followed, 
will correct the difficulty you have experienced. 


Very truly yours, 
Wisconsin Engine Compeny, 
By 


William Fox Manager 
Li 





THE FORM OF THE LETTER—BLOCK STYLE (PARAGRAPH INDENTIONS MAY BE 
OMITTED ) 
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form it is desirable to begin the complimentary close exactly 
under the first line of the heading. 


Paragraph Indentions—Even when using the block style, 
a majority of firms have retained paragraph indentions of 
five or ten spaces. Indentions help to mark clearly the begin- 
ning of paragraphs, and provide more emphasis for their first 
words by surrounding them with more white space. On the 
other hand, many firms which use the block style do not indent 
paragraphs. ' 


“The Style of This Office.”—It is desirable that one style 
shall be used for all the correspondence issued from one firm. 
This can be established by the head stenographer, office man- 
ager, correspondence supervisor, or other person in charge, 
and exact directions given to all stenographers in the form of 
a bulletin or manual for the placing of the letter on the sheet 
with reference to the firm’s letter-head. 


Interdepartmental and Branch House Forms.—Corre- 
spondence between departments or branches of the same firm 
does not require the same form as letters to persons outside 
the firm. Cheaper paper stock may be used, with a printed 
letter-head conveying the necessary information, and the words 
To, From, Date, and Subject printed at the top with sufficient 
space following them. No other heading, address, salutation, 
close, or signature is then required. 


EATERS LET 


PLANNING THE LETTER—ASKING FAVORS AND 
MAKING INQUIRIES 


Plan Your Letter.—Plan your letter. The secret of secur- 
ing action is to have a plan. 

A plan shows an organized mind; it spells leadership and 
arouses confidence. A decisive, vigorous mind that proceeds 
logically from one definite point to another is a mind that can 
lead others to action. 

Good letters are the product of this type of mind. 

The orator knows well that he must begin his address with 
matters on which he and his audience can find a common 
ground, and that only after he has won their confidence can 
he introduce ideas which they may not agree with immediately. 
The salesman divides his talk into an approach, a presentation, 
and a close, putting into each division the selling points which 
are best fitted to influence the prospective buyer at that point 
in the conversation. 

In the same way, in writing any business letter there is a 
certain appropriate order of material. Some principles of plan 
apply equally to all letters; others apply to specific types or 
situations. 


Plan for Conciseness.—A letter that rambles and repeats 
is a letter that wastes the time of both the dictator and the 
reader. This is the type of letter that makes the business 
man cry, “Cut it short!” whereas a well-planned letter of equal 
length would not seem too long. 

A letter is not written to please the writer. It is written 
to impress and influence the reader. Accordingly, the great 
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principle which should underlie all rules for successful letter 
writing is to make a careful study of the man you are writ- 
ing to. 

How does this apply to obtaining conciseness? Consider, 
for example, the way in which the business man reads your 
letter. It comes in the morning’s mail with ten, twenty, or 
a hundred others. He reads it rapidly, or only glances through 
it. His eye runs down the page catching at outstanding words 
and phrases, trying to analyze the meaning of the whole, and 
to sift out the important from the unimportant. Each letter, 
moreover, presents a different problem, so that his mind must 
adjust itself afresh for each one. 


A Paragraph to Each Subject.—In order to help him read 
your letter easily, plan it so that each division of the subject 
occupies a separate paragraph. Form the habit of construct- 
ing your letter by paragraphs, planning what to say first, sec- 
ond, and third. Make sure that especially important state- 
ments stand out prominently at the beginning and the end of 
a paragraph. 


Paragraphs Should Be Short.—In the ordinary business 
letter, the paragraph should not be longer than six to eight 
lines, and it may, of course, be as short as a line, a half a line, 
or even a single word. Keep constantly in mind the fact that 
the letter is to be clear at a glance. In case the paragraph 
deals with comment on facts rather than with facts only, how- 
ever, the tendency will be for the paragraph to exceed eight 
lines. 


First Get the Facts.—Before dictating a letter, first get all 
the facts in hand. Look up matters that require investigation, 
and decide whether the letter is one requiring unusual tact and 
courtesy, and consequently greater length, or can be disposed 
of briefly. Next, divide your material into headings, each of 
them a unit and the subject of a paragraph. 
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It will be helpful for a time while learning to get your let- 
ters into the shape you desire them, to jot down a penciled note 
on a card or scrap of paper for each one of the headings you 
plan to include in your letter. After a little experience, such 
a plan will become necessary for only the most difficult letters, 
but you may always find it desirable to put on paper certain 
facts and figures that you wish to use in the letter. 

In dictating, concentrate your mind on a paragraph at a 
time. Let the rest of the letter go for the moment, and think 
only of the paragraph you are writing. This will prevent con- 
fusion and will make the paragraph a unit besides allowing 
you to take pains with its language. When that paragraph 
is finished, refer to your outline for the next. 

Before you leave the paragraph ask yourself if it is long 
enough to make the impression you wish; if it is confined to 
a single heading; if it is courteously phrased. 

The object of most letters, as has been said, is to lead to 
action. How can you lead a man to action unless you have 
a definite plan, unless you have a path marked out in your 
own mind along which you are to lead him? 

It is a plan which gives advantage in every transaction to 
the man who is prepared. A prominent executive said, ‘““When 
seven men go into a committee meeting, six of them are with- 
out a plan, and one knows what he is going to do. I make it 
my business to be the man with a plan.” 


Clearness Saves Delay.—A statement clearly and fully 
made may save the writing of another letter or the taking of 
a wrong action. 

There are three classes of customers with whom clearness 
is especially important: distant customers, foreign trade, and 
customers not familiar with your line of business. If you 
make a mistake in writing to a man in the next office, the lack 
of clearness can be remedied in a few hours’ time, but if a 
man a thousand miles away misunderstands you, two weeks 
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may pass before the misunderstanding is straightened out 
because of the time required for your letter to reach him, for 
his to reach you, and for your information to go again, and 
for his final letter in reply. 

One of the greatest obstacles to our successfully carrying 
on foreign trade is that Americans do not realize how much 
explanation may be necessary to make clear to a man in an- 
other country a point which seems entirely clear to them. 
Steamers from New York to the Argentine, for instance, take 
a long time on the journey and are none too frequent in their 
trips. An export house recently wrote a letter to Buenos Ayres 
which was misunderstood by their Spanish American customer. 
His letter in reply showed his misunderstanding, and a cor- 
rected statement was immediately sent; but six months passed 
before the matter was set right. Needless to say, this cus- 
tomer was greatly inconvenienced through the delay, and re- 
ceived no very favorable impression of the facility of transact- 
ing business with the United States. 

Men and women not familiar with your line of business 
may not understand language which seems to you a matter of 
course. Be careful in your use of special trade terms with 
such people, and explain all matters more clearly than you 
would think necessary with customers familiar with your line. 

The supervisor of correspondence of a prominent mail 
order house, when asked what was the most important con- 
sideration in writing better letters, said without hesitation, 
“Clearness is the most important. We constantly have trou- 
ble from language that is awkward and obscure, from the omis- 
sion of necessary statements, and in general, from writers 
forgetting that their letters are being read by people at a dis- 
tance who are not mind-readers, and who are not as familiar 
as we are with the things that we do and our reasons for doing 
them.” 


Another mail order house used to advise its correspond- 
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ents to write as if they were talking to children and to make 
every statement so clear that a child could understand it. This 
statement should probably not be taken too literally ; but it is a 
good principle to have in mind. 

During the war, an official in the railway administration 
said, “Lack of clearness in our correspondence is the greatest 
trouble we have. Language is a dangerous instrument. One 
of our officials at Washington wrote me asking my opinion 
as to the value of his issuing a bulletin on a certain subject. I 
said, “Why, you have already covered that point, and we are 
acting on it.’ He was greatly surprised, and assured me he 
had not intended his language to be interpreted as we had done. 
If this is true of one of our big men at Washington, what 
do you suppose we are getting from the thousands of 
officers who have to issue orders throughout the railway 
administration ?” 

Put yourself in the other man’s place. Visualize the con- 
ditions under which he is reading your letter. If you are not 
familiar with the people you are writing to, take a few weeks 
off and get out on the road and meet them personally. 

When a customer fails to understand you, don’t think he 
is an ignoramus; accuse yourself, rather, of having forgotten 
how rapidly letters are read, and how hard it is to make one’s 
self understood at a distance. 

Lack of clearness not only makes delays; it makes misun- 
derstandings and bad tempers. It creates irritation and con- 
fusion and destroys confidence. 

Plan your letter so that it is clear. Clearness is one of 
the means of breeding confidence, and it is confidence which 


leads to action. 


Begin with the Subject—Almost every letter can begin 
with its subject. It is usually not necessary to begin with mat- 
ters in a chronological order, leaving the real subject to come 
in the middle of the letter. Even where a chronological order 
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is necessary for the sake of clearness, the subject can be in- 
dicated at the beginning of the letter. 


Examples: 


We believe we have now all the facts in hand concerning 
the delay in handling your order #5924 for Sole Leather. 


Is it possible that the letter which we enclosed with our letter 
of March 22, has been mislaid in your office? On receipt of your 
letter of the 24th we searched our files diligently for this letter 
which you apparently did not receive, but have been unable to 
locate it. 


Please make immediate shipment of my order of October 9, 
for #17 Pipe, or follow with tracer if it has already been 
shipped. 

This order was acknowledged August 14... . 


If you will telephone the L. A. Smythe Company, our whole- 
salers in your city, they will be glad to pick up the case of stale 
coffee reported to us in your letter of June 6. They have our 
letter authorizing them to do so. 

When the subject commences first, the reader knows at 
once what is going to be brought to his attention and is able 
to concentrate upon it without confusion or misunderstanding. 
No single principle is of so much value in straightening out 
confused letters as the principle of “subject first.” This is 
especially important when the letter asks for some definite 
action. 

Wordiness, rambling, repetition—all are avoided by a sat- 
isfactory plan, in which the most important principle is “subject 
iret: 


Facts First, Comment Second—A general principle of 
plan that is especially important in matters requiring tact and 
courtesy is to state first undisputed facts and then to draw 
conclusions from them. This avoids beginning with material 
that is merely the writer’s own opinion with which the reader 
might not agree. 


A Problem Requiring Persuasion.—Suppose that you are 
the manager of a department store in a middle-sized town or 
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city. Both you and your competitors have been in the habit 
of holding frequent general sales in which prices were severely 
cut, resulting in unsatisfactory profits. You have decided to 
call a meeting of department store managers with the hope of 
making an agreement to limit such sales to their proper place 
at the end of each season. You have talked your plan over 
with one or two managers whom you know best. 

What would be your plan in writing a letter asking all the 
managers to attend the meeting? 

First, what is your subject? Is it the invitation to the 
meeting or is it the abuse which you hope to remedy by means 
of the meeting? How can you avoid bluntness in making the 
invitation? It will doubtless be tactful to state the fact that 
you have talked the matter over with other men. It will be 
necessary to explain the plan which it is hoped to put into 
effect at the meeting and to show its advantages. 

You will wish to avoid seeming to take too much upon 
yourself in calling this meeting and also to avoid any criti- 
cism of those who have been responsible for the ruinous sales 
lest you fail to secure their cooperation. Tact, which consists 
in avoiding unpleasant subjects, will be called into play in this 
letter. 


Employ Suggestion.—One principle of persuasion is that 
the person who is to take the action should feel that he takes 
it on his own volition rather than at the dictation of some one 
else. It is wise, therefore, to use suggestion rather than com- 
mand, and to be modest in stating one’s own views. The 
difference between command, advice, and suggestion is evident 
in a comparison of the following phrases: 


Command: Do this. 
Advice: You should do this. 
Suggestion: This might be done 


May I suggest 
It seems advisable 
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It may be desirable 

One suggestion would be 

You may deem (consider, think) it best 

Do you think you could 

Might you consider doing 

You have probably considered doing 

Would it be a good plan if we should 

It is my thought that this might be done 

What would you think of this idea 

What is your opinion with reference to doing 

Would this be a practical suggestion 

Your idea (purpose, thought, plan, suggestion) 
as I understand it, was to do 

You have probably observed (I have observed) 
that Stewart is doing 


Assume Favorable Action or Attitude.—Always use a tone 
which implies that you expect your reader to take a favorable 
attitude toward your proposal. Do not create opposition by 
implying that it exists. Avoid obstructions to action by not 
mentioning them. You may of course skilfully remove ob- 
structions before they arise in the reader’s mind by including 
points which dispose of them without directly mentioning 
them. 


A Suggested Plan.— 


1. Make a direct, frank request of the department store 
manager that he attend the meeting and show coopera- 
tion. 

2. Explain your plan. 

State briefly the advantages in your plan. 

4. Close with any material you consider especially persuasive 
and likely to secure his cooperation; refer again to the 
time and place of the meeting. 


Noe 


This is only a suggestion out of many possible plans, but 
it is a natural and tactful one. 


Appeals That May Be Used.—In writing the letter there 
are many kinds of persuasive material that may be used, such 
as appeals to self-interest, to altruism, to the desire to cooperate, 
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to the desire to do a more profitable business, to the desire to 
avoid annoyance, to the desire for good-fellowship at the 
meeting. Make a list of any other appeals you think may be 
effective. 


Other Problems 


1. As the manager of the same department store invite other 
managers to a meeting to consider an earlier closing hour for the 
summer months. What other problems might be made the subject 
of such a letter? 

2. Write to the customers of a retail store suggesting changes 
which you wish to make in the rules of your store regarding the 
return of goods that have been purchased and asking their sup- 
port of the new rules. 

3. Write to the same group announcing the change from a 
credit to a cash business basis in your store. 

4. Write a letter as-a student to a number of the leaders in 
your school, suggesting changes in school administration, such as 
the introduction of the honor system, changes in school traditions, 
requirements, etc. 


An Illustrative Letter.— 


May we count on your presence at a general meeting of 
representative women on the campus, planned for next Thursday 
afternoon at four thirty o’clock in the parlor of the Women’s 
Building? Our purpose is to attempt to take definite steps 
towards the revision of sorority rushing rules. 

Now that the formal rushing season is over, the customary 
criticism is being heard from all sides in regard to the number 
and character of the rushing functions, Panhellenic regulations, 
and on the preferential bid system. 

After talking over this problem informally with a number 
of rushing chairmen, with sorority and non-sorority women, and 
even with some rushees, I feel as they do—and doubtless as you 
do—that by our getting together promptly right at this time 
when reactions to our rushing schedule are prominent in the 
minds of many of the women, we can work out some construc- 
tive measures looking toward the improvement of standards. 

Let us get together with the determination to solve the irri- 
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tating situation we are all aware of at present. This is our 

problem, and we can solve it. 

Through the personal cooperation of interested campus lead- 
ers like yourself, we can meet next Thursday afternoon and talk 
over this matter of mutual concern. 

Cordially yours, 

5. Analyze the preceding letter, pointing out (a) the plan of 
the letter, (b) what phrases are definitely complimentary to the 
person addressed, (c) what phrases are designed to subordinate 
modestly the opinions of the writer and to emphasize those of 
others, (d) what phrases tactfully avoid criticism of others, or the 
suggestion that they share the blame for the present unpleasant 
situation. 


Avoid the Negative Suggestion—A converse of assuming 
a favorable action or attitude is to avoid what psychologists 
call a “negative suggestion,” or any phrase that might put into 
the mind of your reader an idea likely to interfere with his 
action. It would be a negative suggestion, for example, to 
say that such meetings have been unsuccessful in the past or 
that there are alwavs people who try to block progress, or that 
you realize we are all very busy and that there are too many 
meetings already. Select carefully those ideas and appeals 
which make your project seem important, interesting, and 
valuable to your reader personally. 

It is amazing how frequently a negative suggestion will 
inadvertently creep into the best intentioned letter. The be- 
ginner usually has difficulty in learning tactful avoidance of 
such suggestions. 


A Letter Ordering Goods.—In a letter ordering goods, 
the task of persuasion is not present and only the task of clear 
arrangement must be met. 

Be careful to specify quantity, catalogue number, descrip- 
tion, size, color or other specifications if required, with price of 
each item singly, and the total price of the number ordered 
of that article. To avoid confusion with other words on the 
same line, capitalize the first letter in the name of each article. 
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Tabulate the items—arrange them in a column and add the 
total value of the order. 

In selecting goods from a catalogue or price list give the 
date or number of the catalogue or lists, since different issues 
make many changes. 

Specify the method of shipment, whether by freight, ex- 
press or parcel post, and if necessary give the route; otherwise 
the shipper may select his own method of shipment or route 
without liability to you. 

Specify whether you want the goods sent to a destination 
other than that given in your own address. 

Give the date on which shipment is desired, if the goods 
are to be held for later delivery. If the goods must be received 
by a certain date, specify this, since otherwise the shipper will 
not be liable for loss caused by the delay. If you have rea- 
sons for requesting special haste, give them as a means of se- 
curing action. 


A Letter of Inquiry.—A letter asking for information can 
follow practically the arrangement suggested in the first group 
of problems given in this chapter, though it does not require 
as much persuasion. Usually its order should be as follows: 

1. State the subject of your inquiry, together with a few 
words explaining your reason for asking it. 

2. Give specific details or definitions of your general 
inquiry. 

3. Give fully the reason for your inquiry. Explain who 
you are and what your situation is, or give information that 
will help your reader to answer or that will prove you to be 
worthy of his attention. Do not confide to him private mat- 
ters which have nothing to do with the case. 

4, The clearness and courtesy of this portion of your let- 
ter will serve as specific material to get favorable consideration 
for your request. In order to remove objections to granting 
it, you may offer to treat the reply as confidential or to avoid 
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mentioning the name of the company in connection with its 
statement. On the other hand, you may wish to make public 
acknowledgment of its assistance. You may refer to similar 
help given you by others, or to the willingness of business men 
to cooperate with others or to give information to students in 
the interest of education. 

5. End your letter courteously, explaining your apprecia- 
tion for whatever the person addressed can do for you. Avoid 
the stock phrase “Thanking you in advance,” which takes too 
much for granted the reader’s willingness to grant your 
request. 

6. It is an ordinary courtesy to send a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Be sure that this is of commercial size so 
that it will fit the letter paper which will be used in replying 
to you. 


Letter of Thanks.—When the reply has been received, send 
a brief letter of thanks. Where favors are frequently inter- 
changed, such letters may be unnecessary, but often they are 
omitted where a decent sense of gratitude would supply them. 


Problems 


1, Answer an advertisement from a current magazine asking 
for a booklet, sample, etc., offered therein. 

2. As a prospective home builder write to a manufacturer of 
oil burners, electrical refrigerators, automatic stokers for small 
residences, wall insulating material, linoleum floor covering, etc., 
stating your particular problem and asking information as to how 
the article will fit your situation. 

3. As a prospective student of a preparatory school, college, 
business college, or correspondence school write to the institution 
asking information and setting forth your particular problems. 

4. Consult the travel advertisement section of a magazine or 
newspaper and write for information concerning a tour, or vaca- 
tion trip. 

5. From the same source secure the address of a fishing, 
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hunting, or camping resort and ask for information as to its ac- 
commodations for yourself and your party, explaining what your 
interests are so as to learn whether the resort will satisfy them. 

6. As manager for an athletic team, debating team, band, 
orchestra, glee club, or dramatic club, write to someone in another 
town or institution making arrangements for a game or exhibition. 

7. As the office manager of a manufacturing firm write to 
another office manager asking information as to their experience 
with some type of office equipment. Consult the advertising sec- 
tion of some business magazine for suggestions. Make clear your 
special needs and reasons for making the request. 

8. Write to a business firm with which you have no personal 
acquaintance, requesting information about one of their employees, 
to whom you want to offer a position with your firm, if he is as 
able as you have been told he is. How will you prevent their 
getting the impression that you are trying to steal their man? 
Upon what basis can you appeal to them to give up the man? 
How can you get their honest opinion of his ability? 

9. As sales manager of an automobile firm desirous of securing 
a city dealer, write to a banker in that city inquiring about the 
character, financial standing, and business ability of each of two 
men whom you are considering. Try to interest your addressee 
in your problem in order that you may receive a candid opinion. 

10. Assuming that you wish to know whether or not a small 
steel company is able to handle an order from your company, write 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the town in which the plant is 
located and make inquiries regarding the capacity of the plant, 
condition of the equipment, freedom from labor trouble, and any 
other factors which you think might hinder the efficiency of 
the firm. 

The class can suggest other similar problems, discussing in 
detail the plan and the persuasion to be employed in each prob- 
lem selected as the subject for a letter to be written. There is 
danger that such letters may fail in giving sufficiently detailed 
questions as subdivisions of the main inquiry and also in includ- 
ing sufficient persuasion and courtesy. When you have written 
this letter ask yourself, “What will lead this man to grant my 
request? Have I said those things?’ Make your letter real. 
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Granting a Request.— When granting a request do it cheer- 
fully or not at all. A grudging consent destroys the good 
will value of your letter. Try to picture the circumstances 
of the person writing the inquiry. Select those points for 
your answer which meet those conditions. Divide your answer 
under specific heads, showing courtesy and desire to be of 
further assistance. If you send printed matter you may be 
able to refer to specific sections that cover the points raised in 
the inquiry. 

Never imply that the inquiry was ignorant or careless even 
though it may have left you quite in the dark as to what was 
desired. 


A courteous brief reply: 

In response to your request of April 5, I take pleasure in 
sending under separate cover a copy of our manual covering 
the handling of inquiries sent in response to our advertisements. 

You will note on page 3, sections 10 and 12, points that cover 

- some of the questions raised in your letter. At the end of the 
manual you will find the copies of the forms used in recording 


replies to advertisements in different magazines and different 
dates. 


With the great volume of responses that came with our new 
advertising program and the enlargement of the department 
handling them, we found such a manual a convenience in stand- 
ardizing instruction given to new employees. 

If any other questions occur to you after reading this 
manual, do not hesitate to write me further. 

Referring to Enclosures.—If money is sent with the letter 
you should refer to it first so that the reader can understand 
why he finds it there. Give the amount and the form in which 
it is sent, whether check, money order, personal or certified 
check, etc., so that if the money is lost its loss will be noted 
at once and its tracing made easier. 


Referring to Account.—Always state the account on which 
the money is to apply. The sender has the right to designate 
this. It is an important privilege for this reason: The statute 
of limitations, differing in different states, declares as out- 
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lawed an account which has run a certain time without any 
payment. If the sender fails to specify how the money is to 
be used the receiver may apply it to an old debt, thus renewing 
its life up to the time when the money was sent, and pre- 
venting the sender from using his privileges under the statute. 
For many other more ordinary reasons the sender may wish 
to pay a certain account and to let others run for a time, and 
so should designate how his money is to be applied to his 
accounts. 

As a further check on enclosures, it is well to place at the 
bottom of the letter the abbreviation Enc. or Two Enc., ete. 
Many offices paste a colored label on a letter requiring an en- 
closure to make sure that the mailing clerk includes the ma- 
terial called for. 

Do not say in referring to an enclosure “Enclosed please 
find,” but say, “Enclosed you will find,” or “I enclose.” The 
reader needs no “please’’ to help him find the money. But 
say ““for which please send me,”’ because the sending is a service 
to you. 


Refusing Requests.—If it is necessary to refuse a request, 
take the “positive” tone if you possibly can do so; that is, show 
your desire to be of service by stating first what you can do 
rather than what you cannot do. 


Examples: 

Though we do not have a correspondence manual especially 
prepared for use in this office, we have placed in the hands of 
our correspondents a book on the subject published by the 
John Doe Company which we have found excellent in meeting 
such points as are raised in your letter of December 20. 


I regret that we have had no experience with the type of 
office desk mentioned in your letter of July 2, but I think that 
the Myers Manufacturing Company of Racine has recently 
installed this equipment and could give you the information you 
are looking for. 


If a refusal must be made it is well to do so at the begin- 
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ning of the letter and without undue apology. Do not beat 
around the bush, but show firmness and self-respect. 

Remember that a curt refusal may irritate your reader. 
Give reasons for your refusal and show a courteous regard for 
his feelings and an appreciation of his difficulty. 


Problem 


As a result of class discussion select two situations from the 
list of inquiries given earlier in this chapter and write a letter 
granting one and refusing another. Be careful to select for 
refusal a situation in which a request might be logically refused 
because of company policy or lack of information. 


CHAPTER IV 


WRITING THE FIRST SENTENCE—AVOIDING 
STOCK PHRASES—THE LAST SENTENCE 


The Tasks of the First Sentence.—The first sentence of a 
business letter is peculiarly difficult to write because it has a 
number of tasks to perform. It must state the subject of the 
present letter. It usually must refer to the date and possibly 
to the subject of the letters to which an answer is being made. 
It should contain some courteous phrase. 

Because of the difficulty of meeting these requirements, 
business letters for centuries have adopted a strange jargon 
of phrases that have persisted long after their very words 
have become obsolete in conversation or in other types of com- 
position. “Your kind favor of the 10th inst. to hand and in 
reply would state that,’ “Yours of the 29th ult. rec’d and con- 
tents noted and in reply would state that’—these and similar 
phrases that awaken the laughter of our generation owe their 
origin to a real difficulty in expressing, in letter after letter 
written during the routine of the day, all that the first sentence 
should express. 

That this problem has been felt for centuries and that men 
of good taste have before our own day visited their scorn upon 
the trite and hackneyed beginnings of business letters, is well il- 
lustrated by a sentence from a famous French letter writer of 
the 17th century, a wit and a man of fashion, who made cor- 
respondence with his friends an art on which he prided him- 
self. “I envy,” he said with delicate irony, “the facility of 
my friend the lawyer, who begins all his letters, ‘I have re- 

yo» 


ceived yours of such a date. 
47 
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First Impressions.—First impressions count for most. 
The headline in the newspaper, the impression received when 
meeting a stranger, the experiences of boyhood, all get atten- 
tion because they come first. Nothing makes so strong an 
impression of personality in the correspondence of an executive 
as the vigorous first sentence. 


Begin by Showing Action.—The first sentence may make a 
reference to company action on the matter in hand. 


After conference with our department heads, we have de- 
cided to adopt your recommendation of May 6. 


Our sales manager, Mr. Winter, has laid on my desk a 
memorandum showing the very creditable record made in the 
last month. 


The shipping department has just notified me that your order 
No. 263 will be loaded today on C. N. W. car 85690. 


Express Pleasure or Regret.— 


Another device is that of beginning with an expression of 
pleasure or regret. 


We are sorry we cannot fill your order for . . . , being tem- 
porarily out of stock. Will you not include these items in your 
next order, when our supply will be on hand? 


It is a pleasure to have you take us into your confidence 
regarding the condition of your business as you have done in 
your letter of April 6. 


We shall take pleasure in shipping your order of July 19 
for poultry netting as soon as you let us know how wide you 
want it. 


Ask a Question—An effective way of securing action is 
to ask a question, giving the subject of the letter in the first 
sentence. 


Have you been able to act on the suggestion contained in 
our letter of March 4? Your order is ready to ship, and we 


should like to get the goods on your shelves before the season 
opens. 
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Can you come in to see me for a few minutes before leaving 
the city? I should like to discuss with you the action of the 
committee yesterday. 


Refer to Preceding Letter—Sometimes the first sentence 
must be occupied entirely with a reference to the letter that 
has been received and to its subject. 


We have received your letter of June 22, File No. 3, asking 
for duplicate copies of invoices on N. Y. C. 34976. 


This is a satisfactory type of first sentence as far as clear- 
ness is concerned. It does not have a full opportunity to make 
a good impression by a courteous phrase or by showing vigor- 
ous action taken in behalf of the customer. 


Avoid Unnecessary Repetition.—To repeat the subject of 
a letter to which a reply is being written is often unnecessary. 
Your own answer may contain all the data needed. 


Wordy: 

Your favor of the 31 ult. to hand and contents noted. You 
ask in reference to the charge of $2.40 for the No. 64, % dozen 
Hay Fork Handles. In reply beg to state charge on these 
handles is correct as same has been in effect since March 2. 


Improved: 


We find in reply to your letter of March 31 that the charge 
of $2.40 on the... is correct as the price has been in effect 


since March 2. 

Wordy repetition of the subject matter of the preceding 
letter is often a fault resulting from lack of concentration on 
the part of the man dictating. As he holds the letter in his 
hand it is easier for him to repeat it than to make up his mind 
as to what he will say in his own reply. 


Wordy: 

Your kind favor of the 4th inst. received and contents duly 
noted advising us of the trouble you have had with two of our 
special cutting instruments, and stating that same is due to 
defect in the instruments as it appeared the first time they were 
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used. In reply would state we are at a loss to account for 
this trouble as all our instruments are carefully inspected 
in the factory before shipment and we have done a large and 
satisfactory business on them. 

However, if you will ship the instruments to us we will 
examine same, and if found defective we will replace them 
under the terms of our guarantee. 


Revised: 
Please send in for examination the two special cutting 
machines mentioned in your letter of April 4. 
If these machines are defective we will gladly make re- 
placement under the terms of our guarantee. 


Analytical Order Better than Chronological.—_ The same 
lack of clear analytical power is shown when a letter begins 
by outlining the past history of the case. An analytical order 
would be better, giving the action that is desired or that has 
been taken, or in some other way giving the reader a key to 
the problem. 


‘Chronological—wordy: 


One of our offices recently had occasion to requisition from 
us six of your No. 100 switches, but found same not complete, 
inasmuch as some parts were lacking and could not be found 
in the packages. We are in receipt of a memorandum from 
them wherein they inform us of this and ask us to adjust the 
shortage. 

Will you kindly mail to them the missing parts, consisting 
of nut covers and fibre washers. The address is 165 Broadway, 
New York. 


Analytical: 


Please mail direct to our New York office, 165 Broadway, 
six nut covers and fibre washers for your No. 100 switches. 
They requisitioned these switches from us recently and found 
the parts short. 

Thank you for giving this your prompt attention. 


Wordy: 


We are today in receipt of your favor of the 7 inst., in an- 
swer to our letter of the 5th ult., regarding unpaid invoices 
June 14, $8.25 and July 20, $640.52 as well as our credit memo 
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dated July 20 in the amount of $570.64 asking us to kindly 
issue duplicate copies, and as per your request we are attach- 
ing same hereto, which we trust will be found correct. 


Analytical: 


In response to your letter of Oct. 7 we are attaching duplicate 
copies of the following unpaid invoices: 


TE eo ee ee eee $ 8.25 
Pol oRU ROSE a ere ede 640.52 
Credit memv “sec eos chee ees $570.64 


Wordy: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 22nd for white 
pleated shirts which you desire to obtain in size 1314x32” sleeve. 
We are very sorry indeed that our stock is sold out on this style 
and we have nothing in any quality or style of bosom which 
we can offer at this time. 


Concise—analytical order: 


We regret that our stock of white pleated shirts in size 
1314 x 32 inch sleeve requested in your letter of October 22 
is sold out. We have nothing at present in any quality or 
style of bosom which we can offer. 


Cases Requiring Repetition—wWhen the letter to which 
you are replying was written in longhand, or for any other 
reason you may believe the writer has not kept a copy of his 
own letter and may not remember important facts, it will be 
necessary to repeat some of the subject matter of his letter 
in the first sentence of your own reply. Also, when the sub- 
ject matter is likely to cause controversy, as in legal questions, 
it may be necessary to protect yourself by outlining in detail 
the points covered in the letter of your correspondent. 


Other occasions will occur requiring such repetition, but in 
general, reference to the date alone is sufficient because the na- 
ture of your own reply indicates the subject of the preceding 


letter. 
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Classified List of Inferior and Wrong First Sentences, 
Correctly Rewritten.— 


(a) “Yours received.” 


Wrong: 


Yours with reference to the shortage made in your last 
shipment received. 


Yours of the 28th rec’d and contents noted and in reply 
would state that if goods do not turn up soon we fear we shall 
have to credit your account with same. 


Your letter addressed to the writer relative to the return 
of desk received and contents carefully noted. Our truck 
will call at your bank. 


Right: 
We regret to learn from your letter of January 10 that there 
was a shortage in your last shipment. 


We regret to learn from your letter of January 28 that the 
goods have not turned up. If they do not come in we shall be 
glad to give your account credit for them. 


We are glad to allow the return of the desk you do not wish 
to keep. Our truck will call at your bank. 


(b) “Replying to your letter, we would say, or we wish to 


9 


Sayan esse 


Awkward and wordy: 


Replying to your letter of April 4, we wish to say that we 
do not stock the goods you order. 


Replying to your request of June 9, we would say that we 
shall not purchase any more cotton goods this season. 


Replying to your letter about my account, I wish to say that 
my ledger does not agree with your statement in the following 
items : 


Right: 


We regret that we do not any longer stock the goods you 
order in your letter of April 4. 


We have already completed our buying of cotton goods for 
this season, and so are not able to do as you request in your 
letter of June 9. 
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My ledger does not agree with your statement of my account 
in the following items: 


(c) “We have your letter, and in reply willsay ..... 
Awkward and wordy: 


We have your letter of January 4 in reference to your mail 
order, and in reply will say that we wrote you January 2. 


We are in receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., and note 
you are returning the .... which we asked you to do, and 
upon their receipt proper credit will be passed to your account. 


We are in receipt of yours of the 27th, which we very 
much appreciate, and in response will say that we are positive 
that the few defective pencils are the last of this kind you will 
ever get. 


We have your favor of the 21st inst., and beg to advise 
that we are forwarding care of the Melford Novelty Co. today 
the 2 gross of Melba Hair Nets. 


We have your appeal for information regarding your order 
for 14 gauge Galvanized Iron, and beg to advise that we have 
investigated the situation and found the same had not been 
made up, since our mills cannot handle anything so heavy. 


Answering yours of the 19th we take pleasure in advising 
that your several orders have already been shipped. 


Right: 
We regret to learn from your letter of January 4 that you 
have not received your mail order. We wrote you in regard to 
it on January 2. 


We learn from your letter of June 10 that you are returning 
the .... as we asked you to do. When they reach us we shall 
be glad to give your account proper credit for them. 

Thank you for your expression of confidence in “Sunset” 
pencils. We feel very sure that the few defective pencils you 
had were the last of the kind that you will ever get. 

Thank you for your order of May 21. We are forwarding 
today in care of the Melford Novelty Company the 2 gross of 
Melba Hair Nets. 

We find to our regret that your order for 14 gauge Galvan- 
ized Iron has not been made up. Our mills will not handle 
anything so heavy. 

We are glad to find that your several orders, about which 
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you inquire in your letter of September 19, have already been 
shipped. 


(d) “Replying to, or referring to, or answering your let- 
ter—”’ followed by some other verb than one of speaking or 
writing. (You can “reply,” etc., only by speaking or writing; 
and to use one of these verbs, even in this construction, has 
just been shown to be clumsy. Avoid the difficulty in one of 
the ways shown below. ) 


Wrong: 


Replying to your favor of June 27th, we have thought it best 
to forward an itemized statement of your account. 


Answering yours of the 28th, invoices now past due in your 
account are those of April 19th, 22nd. .... 


Answering your favor of June 27th, as some misunderstand- 
ing has evidently occurred in your account, will you kindly 
return our statement and letter under date of May 24th, to which 
you refer, 


In reply to your favor of the 5th in regard to cord handles, 
we are very sorry that we cannot send you any new samples 
at the present time, as we are tied up with the strike. 


In regard to invoice No. 63282, enclosed find credit memo 
for 54c covering shortage of kettle. 


Replying to your letter of the 26th ult., we are sorry to hear 
that your shipment was short one barrel of flour. 


Referring to your order No. 1632, we have just received 
advice that the goods were shipped... . 


Referring to your letter of March 11, would advise you 
that the goods on your order No. 1632 were shipped... . 


Referring to the broken celery trays and pickle dishes Nos. 
3135 and 3133, do we understand that you found all broken 
except three out of the lot, or three of each item? Please 
advise us and we will give your account proper credit. 


Right: 


In response to your letter of June 27, we have thought it best 
to forward an itemized statement ... . 


The invoices in your account now past due, which you asked 
about in your letter of June 28, are those of FXoyeilll WO, 2 
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It is evident from your letter of June 27 that there is some 
misunderstanding about your account. We regret if this causes 
you any trouble. To help us straighten affairs out, will you not 
return our statement and letter of May 24? 


We are sorry not to be able to send you the samples of cord 
handles for which you ask in your letter of August 3. The 
strike has tied us up. 


To cover the shortage of a kettle in your invoice No. 63282, 
we enclose a credit memorandum for 54c. 

We are sorry to learn from your letter of May 26 that 
your shipment was short one barrel of flour, or— 

The barrel of flour short in your shipment, referred to 
in your letter of May 26, has been traced .... 

We have just received word that the goods on your order 
No. 1632 were shipped .... 

Your order No. 1632, which you ask about in your letter 
of March 11, was shipped .... 


We shall gladly give your account credit for the broken 
celery trays and pickle dishes Nos. 3135 and 3133, as soon as 
we understand whether you found all except three broken out of 
the lot, or only three of each item. Please let us know. 


(e) “I write in regard to... .” (This phrase, like “I 
take my pen in hand,” is made unnecessary by the fact that 
the reader can see that you are writing. ) 


Awkward: 
I write in regard to the engine (type H-6HP) which I or- 
dered of you January 10 and which I have not received. 
We are writing you with reference to a new and especially 


attractive policy which has just been issued by the Millboro 
Life Insurance Company, which we believe will be of particular 


interest to you. 


Right: 
I have not received the engine (type H-6HP) which I or- 
dered of you January 10. 
You will have particular interest in the new and attractive 
policy just issued by the Millboro Life Insurance Company. 
A word or two will set the plan before you, 
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Internal Reference to Previous Letter Like reference 
in the first sentence, any reference within the letter to a pre- 
vious letter should be direct and avoid awkwardness. 


Awkward: 


You state in your letter that the pamphlet describing the 
arithmetics by the same author was not enclosed. We are send- 
ing it today 


Referring to your second paragraph, we wish to say that we 
are unable to allow claims which are not presented within ten 
days after the goods are delivered. 


Right: 


We are sending today the pamphlet describing the arith- 
metics by the same author, which was omitted from our last 
letter. 


We regret that we are unable to allow claims which are 
not presented within ten days after the goods are received. 


List of Stock Phrases and Common Errors.—Many letter 
writers will think it impossible to get along without using 
phrases contained in the following list. They will find, how- 
ever, that a vigorous, interesting, natural style is possible only 
after this formal language is thrown into the discard. 


advise—of legal origin, and overworked. Confine it as much as 
possible to actual giving of advice. Use inform us or tell us. 

as per—of legal origin. Say according to. 

at all times, or at this time—meaningless as usually found. 
“We are sending you at this time a catalogue ....” “We 
are ready to give you at all times.” 

at hand, or has come to hand—obsolete phrases. Say, “We 
have received ,....” 

beg—as in the phrases beg to state, or beg to remain. Relic of 
early formal courtesy, sounding unpleasantly servile today. 

complaint—a word with a disagreeable sound. If you never use 
it you will never make the mistake of telling a customer that 
he has written a “complaint.” Say simply your letter of 
August 2 with or without reference to the subject of that 
letter. 
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contents carefully noted—intended to have a courteous sound. 
Meaningless, and occupies valuable space. 

esteemed—in the phrase Your esteemed favor. An antiquated 
phrase. 

favor—wrongly used to mean letter. A favor is a kindness ren- 
dered ; a letter may do an act of kindness, but it is not itself a 
kindness. “I shall thank you for any favors you can show 
me,” and “It will be a great favor if you can let me know at 
once,” are correct uses of the word. 

hand—in the phrase your letter at hand or to hand. An eight- 
eenth century phrase; better say “Your letter has been re- 
ceived” or “has come to me.” 

hand you—obsolete. Say send you. 

herewith—in the phrase I enclose herewith. This word, when 
used in reference to letters, means “in this envelope,” an idea 
already contained in the word enclose. 

inst., ult., prox.—abbreviations of the Latin words instant, 
ultimo, proximo, used in legal documents to mean the present, 
the last or the next month. These sound artificial and formal. 
Designate the month by its name. 

kindly—in the phrase “May I kindly ask you to fill out the en- 
closed blank?” It is correct to say, “May I ask you kindly to 
fill out,” etc., but kindly describes the act of filling, and not 
the act of asking. Do not call your own act a kind one. 

Kindly, when used with the imperative, does not greatly 

lessen the brusqueness of the command. Please or Will you 
please, or May I ask you to are more courteous. The word 
kindly has lost some of its value through being used often in 
sharp commands or angry questions as, “Will you kindly 
tell me who gave you the authority to do that?’ Never use 
the word kindly with the imperative when writing to people 
over whom you have no authority, and even when writing to 
subordinates it is better to treat them with the same courtesy 
you would show to those not under your control. 

oblige—in the last sentence of a letter, “and oblige, Yours very 
truly.” This makes a weak ending, and belongs to the same 
ancient date as “Your obliged and most obedient humble 


servant.” 
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our Mr. Jones—an inelegant expression in referring to a sales- 
man, which is gradually giving place to Mr. Jones, our repre- 
sentative, or merely the man’s name, his capacity being un- 
derstood. 

participial conclusion—ordinarily end a letter with a complete 
sentence so as to produce a clear-cut, firm impression. Avoid 
long-winded and meaningless conclusions beginning, H oping, 
Trusting, and the like. 

passive construction—instead of the active, when its use pro- 
duces clumsiness, as, “There was a misunderstanding on our 
part,” or “The goods have been selected by us,” for “We 
have misunderstood,” or “We have selected the goods.” This 
arises from a mistaken reluctance to use the first personal 
pronoun. In delicate situations, it is true, to speak imper- 
sonally is more courteous than to speak personally, but awk- 
wardness can always be avoided. 

proposition—a word that has become business slang, and is used 
to mean almost anything. It really means a proposal, or an 
undertaking. 

pronouns or articles omitted—as in the phrase “Order received 
and will forward goods at once,” for “Your order has been 
received. We will forward the goods at once.” Omissions 
of this kind are less courteous than complete statements, and 
sound as if the writer had not given sufficient time to the in- 
terests of the reader. 

recent date—as in the phrase “Your letter of recent date.” This 
is commonly used when replying to an undated letter, but 
it is better in such cases to omit the unnecessary words and say, 
“Your letter.” 

same—antiquated when used as a pronoun, as, “We will give 
your account credit for same,” “We regret the delay, and 
hope same has not caused you inconvenience,” instead of “We 
will give your account credit for it,” “We hope it has not 
caused you inconvenience.” Same is used as a pronoun in 
legal documents to give precise reference, but it is antiquated. 
In business letters it is the most persistent among the con- 
demned stock phrases. It is always easy to avoid by the 
substitution of it, they, or them. 
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state—overworked and formal. Say is usually better. 

valued—see esteemed. 

would say, or wish to say—as in the sentence “Replying to your 
letter, would say . . . .” An antiquated and wordy construc- 
tion. Give your answer directly. (See pages 48-50.) 


Make the Last Sentence Count.—As meaningless and 
obsolete as the types of first sentence already discussed are the 
last sentences of the old-fashioned business letter—‘“Thanking 
you for past favors, which shall have our prompt attention,” 
“Trusting the above will be satisfactory, we remain,” “Assur- 
ing you of our appreciation of your orders,” and the like. 
Their virtue is that they are intended to show courtesy; their 
vice, apart from their inclusion of obsolete words, is their mo- 
notony. The old-fashioned correspondent ends hundreds of 
letters a day with the same phrase. 

Use the last sentence to summarize the letter, to call at- 
tention to a point which you wish to impress, to emphasize the 
action required, to build good will. 

The phrases ‘‘With every good wish,” ‘With warm appre- 
ciation of your courtesy,” “With kind regards,” “With best 
wishes,” “With best wishes for your continued success,” and 
the like, in letters of a personal character, have real value in 
suggesting the compliment or congratulation that the letter 
should contain if possible. Try to vary these expressions, 
however, and to make them fit the situation. 


Good last sentences: 

It is pleasant to have your order for more of these hammers 
follow so closely after your first order. This pattern is making 
a great hit with the trade. 

If all the papers are here when the shipment arrives, it 
will help us to an earlier adjustment for you. 

We are glad you brought this matter to our attention, and 
we thank you for the spirit in which you wrote. 


Please make sure that your name appears on the package so 
that we may identify the shipment promptly on its arrival. 
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Problems 


Rewrite the following first sentences, making such changes in 
arrangement as seem best, but preserving the facts. These sen- 
tences may be broken into several sentences, even into paragraphs, 
if necessary. 


EXERCISE A 


1. Referring again to the shipment covered by invoice dated 
October 27, amounting to $48.63, which you advised had not been 
received, under date of January 7 we received a letter from the 
American Express Company of your city, advising us that they 
held a package at their office from us on which the label had been 
mutilated. We immediately advised them that the shipment be- 
longed to you and they promised us to make prompt delivery. 

2. With reference to your favor of December 19, we find upon 
investigation of our records that you were shipped a sample of 
our hose 302 at $1.75 and that you received this sample, but our 
records do not show that your order for a case lot of 60 dozen 
was actually booked upon receipt of your letter of the 19th ult., 
although we did cancel as per your request, the case lot of 601 at 
$1.95; we are therefore enclosing you copy of your order for 
302—case lot at $1.75, shipment of which will be made in the 
near future. 

3. Referring to your letter of the 26th inst. replying to ours of 
recent date requesting you to mail claim papers to Campbell John- 
son Company, covering shipment made on December 8, case 8674, 
and order #98, as claim papers were mailed them under date of 
January 21 it will not be necessary to send them another set. 

4. We beg to acknowledge receipt of your very kind order of 
January 23 for items in our several departments which has re- 
ceived our prompt attention, although we regret exceedingly to 
have to advise you that we were not able to book the order com- 
plete. 

5. We have your letter of recent date with reference to the 
shortage of 3 dozen of ink on shipment covered by order #123885. 
Please be advised that when your order was ready for shipment, 
the weather was too cold to include this item and it has been re- 
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turned to stock for which your account has been credited $1.32 
and this amount may be taken into consideration in your next 
remittance to us. 

6. Your order of the 28th for special Hem in athletic union 
suits omitted to state the size wanted and we will fill on receipt 
of this detail. 

7. We beg to intrude on your valued time to make inquiry re- 
garding Mackie & Harlan, Keytesville, Missouri, who have given 
us orders for immediate and fall delivery amounting to about 
$125.00. 

8. Dunham Mills invoice of the 26th includes 3 dozen of 
1417/S union suits at $45.00 and according to our books this 
should read $36.00, same as the item directly above. 


EXERCISE B 


1. Referring to your very kind order of January 22, we beg 
to advise you that for #W1369 shirts we have substituted other 
numbers in about this same quality that we can supply at the 
present time, although we were obliged to have the goods of these 
numbers shipped you direct from our factory at Dixon. 

2. On your valued order of the 24th for additional sizes in 
underwear we are sending style 455 at $12, the present price and 
1882 at $21, the latter substituted for 1938 which is now out in 
all of the smaller sizes. 

3. Following the instructions of yours of the 10th we have 
revised your original Spring underwear order and have entered 
up instead the quantities divided for your two stores. Your in- 
structions for extra sizes in #923 have had our attention and we 
are sorry we cannot make the same provision for 871 as this 
number runs only to 46 inclusive. 

4. With reference to your favor of January 22, we are pleased 
to state that we have forwarded to you on January 27, our silk- 
plated hose, 544, which we substituted at your request, for the 
hose 625E, green. 

5. With reference to your favor of January 26 we regret to 
state that since your order for silk hose—266, was placed with 
our Mr. Thompson on October 2, we are entirely sold out of all 
colors in this particular grade of hose and only within the last 
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ten days have been able to purchase additional amounts for late 
Spring delivery. 

6. We appreciate your having answered our letter of January 
10 concerning the clock shipped by express on December 11, and 
in view of this explanation we cannot blame you for having 
refused to accept delivery of this shipment. 

7. We have your valued favor of the 20th for additional sizes 
in underwear and before forwarding will thank you to confirm 
the prices that are now in effect, namely, $15.00 for quality 750 
and $13.00 for 455. We have nothing at lower prices and will 
be glad to fill promptly in the original style on receiving your 
reply. 

8. Referring to your favor of January 26 concerning ship- 
ment of wool half hose to Mr. Robert M. Allen, after looking up 
your other orders, we find that this hose—1627—OK., billed to 
you at $12.00 on your order of October 2 placed with our Mr. 
Huston, this price being the same as that charged for the hose 
sent to Mr. Allen, namely—$12.00. 


GHA PLERGY, 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION AND CONGRATULA- 
TION—LETTERS OF PROTEST AND CENSURE 


The “Unnecessary” Letter—How many times in the 
course of your relations with your friends, or of the relations 
between one business house and another, does opportunity 
come up to write a letter of appreciation, carrying out the prin- 
ciple discussed in our first chapter of “saying something pleas- 
ant about the other fellow’? 

“Tl tell you the most important and difficult letters I 
write,” said a prominent business man on being asked for 
examples of his correspondence. “They are ‘unnecessary’ let~ 
ters, letters to men who have worked with me in civic or social 
matters, letters to friends on birthdays and New Year’s, letters 
to old customers who have been with us for years and given us a 
good share of their business. I take more pains in composing 
these letters than I do with any others, and try to put my real 
self into them.” 

Such letters are all the more valuable for being unexpected 
and out of the usual routine. They give evidence of a person- 
ality possessed of energy enough to think beyond the imme- 
diate concerns of the moment. 

A rather “hard-boiled’’ professional man referred with 
pleasure to a letter received on his birthday from his insurance 
company. “I know they did it to get my good will,” he said, 
“but they are the only people in the world outside of my wife 
and daughter who paid any attention to the fact that it was my 
birthday.” 
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The Tone of the Letter—Good taste is the essential ele- 
ment of the “unnecessary” letter. It should radiate warmth 
and generate friendship, but with restraint, guarding carefully 
against the note of insincerity. Of course, it would be com- 
pletely out of place to include any mention of goods or sales 
arguments. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 


RACINE 
WISCONSIN 


November Twentieth 
S27 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


My dear Mr. Smith: 

Several years ago, at the suggestion of one of our friends, 
we inaugurated the custom of sending a few words of greeting 
to our friends and customers at this time of the year. 

The writing of this letter is one of the pleasantest features 
of my business life. Each year, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity which this letter gives me to extend the hand of friendship 
to the hundreds of men and women who are engaged in an 
endeavor closely allied with ours. 

We enjoy our work because we love it; we enjoy our con- 
tacts with you because they are something more than a source 
of livelihood to us. 

Next Thursday, in common with millions of other Amer- 
icans, we shall celebrate our national day of thanksgiving. On 
that day we shall render thanks to our Maker because He has 
accorded us a reasonable measure of happiness and prosperity; 
because we have been allowed to serve you and others whom 
we have come to regard as our friends. 

Please believe me when I say that this letter is a heartfelt 
expression of the good will and friendship that stimulates 
us in our efforts. We know that this feeling of friendship is 
reciprocated ; we hope that we shall be included in your thoughts 
when you render thanks for the blessings that have come to 
you during this year. 


Mr. I. B. Smith, ours very sincerely, 
Montgomery Fair, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


PRESIDENT, 
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Problems 


1. As proprietor of a men’s furnishing store write 2 letter wel- 
coming a newcomer to your city. 

Suggested plan: (a) Give your welcome or good wishes. (b) 
Assure him of your friendship and willingness to be of service. 
(How can you make this specific?) (c) Convey your hope that 
his new surroundings will be pleasant. 

2. As a manufacturer in a specific line write a letter to an old 
customer who has sent you an unusually large order. 

3. From the same situation write to a customer who has been 
sending you orders for a certain number of years. 

4. A business house is celebrating its 25th anniversary. Write 
a letter to a selected group of customers who have given you busi- 
ness for a considerable number of years. Avoid vague generaliza- 
tions ; imagine the situation in clear specific detail. 

5. Write to a friend who has recently delivered a speech at 
some convention or who has written an article appearing in a busi- 
ness magazine. 

6. Write to a business acquaintance who has been promoted or 
who has taken a position with a different firm. 

In each of the foregoing problems use your utmost imagina- 
tion to create a real situation. Especially in the second section 
of the letter use intelligent details; refer to instances in your 
mutual experience or to parts of the speech or article which par- 
ticularly interested you. Your courtesy will be doubly appreciated 
if your letter shows incisive analysis rather than a vague feeling 
of good will. 

What other occasions in your personal experience, or in the 
possible experience of a business man may arise for writing such 


letters ? 


Letters of Protest and Censure.—To maintain a persuasive 
spirit when writing a letter of protest or censure is difficult, 
because the writer can see clearly the rightness of his own 
position and the wrongness of the position of the man he is 
writing to. We are assuming that there is no doubt as to the 
facts of the case; the writer is not merely presenting his side 
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of the story. But his desire is not simply to prove himself 
tight; he wants to get the man to whom he is writing, to take 
the right action or to change his personal attitude. Consid- 
eration of problems of this kind in instances of a semi-personal 
nature will help to prepare us to use tact and persuasion in the 
purely business problems to be taken up later. 


A Committee Situation—A committee of business men 
has undertaken to interest a number of other men in a project 
‘of civic welfare, before a certain date. The project was orig- 
inally suggested in private by one of the committee to a promi- 
nent citizen, who agreed to stand behind it, though he could 
not directly take charge because of pressure on his time. Ac- 
cordingly, he has had the committee appointed, with one of 
his own subordinates as chairman. For various reasons it is 
desirable that the man who made the original suggestion shall 
not appear to be directing the undertaking. Yet time is passing 
and the committee has not acted. 


THE Wronc Letrer.—The committee member might feel 
like writing the following letter : 


Dear Mr. Rogers: 

If you are going to fulfil your promise, the time has come 
when you will have to tell Carson and Myers to get to work on 
our committee. They are simply passing the buck, evading 
responsibility; neither of them has done a bit of work or seen 
any of the people he was to see, or even called them on the 
telephone. Both of them think they are fearfully busy; Carson 
is full of his own importance, and Myers gets enthusiastic and 
excited except when there is work to be done. 

You agreed to see this matter through, and you hold the 
whip hand over Carson. You know I am in no position to say 
anything. If you don’t tell him to get to work, I will wash my 
hands of the whole thing. 

Yours truly, 


This letter would have the effect of relieving the writer’s 
feelings, but it would fail lamentably of results unless the 
man addressed were remarkably patient and diplomatic, and 
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felt that the importance of the work of the committee rose 
superior to all other considerations. Even so, if he were a 
man of firm judgment, he would set down the writer of the 
letter as unfit to be employed in any important undertaking, 
and he would avoid him thereafter. 

The faults of this letter are that it makes most prominent 
the injured feelings of the writer; it accuses others discour- 
teously ; and it demands action instead of suggesting it. More- 
over, it makes no constructive suggestions. 


Tue Ricut Letter.—Assuming that relations between the 
reader and the writer are formal rather than familiar, a good 
letter would be the following: 


Dear Mr. Rogers: 

Perhaps a word from you at this time will be of service in 
advancing the work of our committee, which I know you have 
at heart. 

If I may speak confidentially, I have observed just a little 
tendency on the part of Mr. Carson and Mr. Myers to feel that 
their time is pretty heavily occupied, and that they will find 
it difficult to approach the men whom they undertook to see. 
So far as I know, none of this work has been done as yet. 

Your position will enable you, without disclosing the source 
of this suggestion, to take the matter up with Mr. Carson. 
Perhaps you yourself might even, busy as I know you to be, 
speak to one of these men on our list if you met him at the club 
this noon, and make this the occasion of your conversation with 
Mr. Carson. He doubtless appreciates that your time is much 
more tied up than his own, and your voluntary service will 
stimulate his own action. 

Both these men are genuinely interested, I am sure, in the 
success of our committee, but they may not see its importance 
quite as you and I do, and may not realize that time is slip- 
ping by. 

I would not make this suggestion if I did not believe that it 
would take only a few moments of your time, and that you 
would not wish the project to be endangered by delay. 

With sincere appreciation of anything you may be able to do, 

Faithfully yours, 


It is always wise to be more diplomatic and reserved than 
one may think necessary, when the situation involves critt- 
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cism of others. Observe in this letter the value of assuming 
favorable action and attitude, and of using suggestion rather 
than command. 


Richt—Less Formar.—lIf relations between the writer 
and the person addressed were those of intimate friends, who 
understood each other fully, the letter might be written thus: 


Dear John: 

Could you, without mentioning this letter, ask Carson how 
our committee work is coming on? 

So far as I can learn, he and Myers have not seen anyone. 
They seem to feel that they are pretty busy just now. 

Perhaps you could even see one of the men on our list at 
the club this noon, and mention that to Carson. This would 
set him moving, for he knows that you are much busier than 
any of us. 

I know it too, but I know your deep interest in the cause. 

Yours, 


The brevity and restraint of this letter act as powerful sug- 
gestions of all that the one friend knows the other friend might 
have said. It exemplifies the proverb, “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” Inherent.in the style of both the second and the 
third letters is an appeal to pride, since they imply that the 
reader has wisdom to understand the situation, tact and judg- 
ment in action, and unselfish interest in the cause. 

Understatement is always more powerful than overstate- 
ment, just as suggestion works better than command. 


Problems 


1, A member of a committee of which you are chairman has 
missed the last two meetings. You do not know the reasons for 
his absence, whether they were unavoidable or owing to lack of 
interest. Write him asking his attendance on the next meeting. 
What plan will be most persuasive? 

2. Someone has defaced the furniture in the employees’ rest 
room in the factory of which you are welfare manager. Write a 
letter to one of the most influential workmen asking his sugges- 
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tions and cooperation for putting a stop to the practice. (If dealt 
with in personal conference, as is more probable, a persuasive plan 
for the conversation would none the less need to be outlined. ) 

3. Assuming the same situation, write a bulletin to be posted 
on the bulletin board of the rest room. 

4. Taking some actual situation in your own city or a neigh- 
boring one, that calls for civic protest, write a letter to your alder- 
man, to the mayor, or to the newspaper. What principles ‘of 
persuasion will you use? Will you speak entirely for yourself, or 
will you assume that you have discussed the matter with others, 
or that you hold some position which makes your letter more 
natural ? 

5. Twice in the past week, George Cook, a young college 
graduate in your employ, has not been at his desk until twenty 
or thirty minutes after opening time. Ordinarily, such conduct 
would result in dismissal. The firm is one of high standing; it 
insists on punctuality as one evidence of sincere purpose, and its 
executives themselves follow the letter of the rule. Cook has re- 
cently been placed with the house because he is believed to be of 
the type that will qualify eventually for executive position. His 
father is a friend of the president. 

As general manager, write Cook a letter that will make him 
more desirous voluntarily of following the rules of the house, and 
more personally loyal to you. (Usually this would be managed 
by a conversation rather than by letter.) 

Suggested plan: (a) Simple statement of lateness. (b) Rea- 
son not known; could have told head of his department. (c) 
Desire success of employees; rules lead to success; value of 
promptness. (d) Executives observe rules; voluntary observance 
desired. (e) Social obligations should not interfere with business 
obligations. (f) Believe there will be closer cooperation in future. 
(Will you mention his father or not? Will you refer directly to 
the firm’s expectations for him? Will your statements be personal 
or impersonal? How will you show that you assume his favorable 


attitude ?) 


CHAPTER OV 


ASKING FOR ADJUSTMENTS—MAKING ADJUST- 
MENTS 


Making Adjustments Cheerfully.—A great part of the 
work of business correspondents has to do with letters ad- 
justing difficulties arising from the handling of goods; claims, 
mistakes in orders, delays, the failure to answer correspond- 
ence, and a host of similar troubles. 

No business organization is so perfect that it can wholly 
avoid mistakes. Customers, moreover, will be guilty of every 
conceivable error. Trouble is certain to occur and principles 
must be set up for dealing with it in such a way as to make 
friends even of aggrieved customers. 


Every Adjustment is an Opportunity— Cheerful, prompt 
handling of annoying situations is the surest possible builder 
of good will. “It is curious,” said an executive recently, “that 
a certain customer who had been building a good business on 
our merchandise for years and had been well served by us and 
our salesmen never felt a warm friendship for us until we made 
some bad mistakes and straightened them out. The fact was 
that never before had we had occasion to write him from my 
office a real personal letter showing him how we felt toward 
him.” 

Customers know that mistakes are certain to occur, and if 
these are not too numerous they will be willing to believe that 
such errors are not representative of the methods of the house, 
especially if frank, courteous letters are used to straighten out 
trouble and express regret. 
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Be Grateful for Complaints.——A wise executive is grateful 
for a letter calling his attention to a defect in the treatment 
a customer has received. Where one customer complains and 
gives you a chance to hold his business by making amends 
there are fifty or one hundred customers who merely transfer 
their patronage elsewhere without saying anything about it. 
It is a common saying in business, “Be thankful for the cus- 
tomer who ‘squeals’ ; most customers die silently.” 


How to Ask for an Adjustment.—In asking for the ad- 
justment of some defect in service or in placing the blame, 
the writer helps his own cause by the utmost clearness, the 
fullest details, and the least show of irritation. Here the 
analytical order is possible, giving the subject first and the 
details second, usually in chronological order. 


May I ask whether you can provide me with hangers of a 
better shape for the wardrobe trunk purchased from you 
July 19? 

On using this trunk on a short trip I found that my coats 
did not hang smoothly on the hangers because these did not 
slope sufficiently. As a result they came out of the trunk in 
bad condition and had to be pressed. This seems to me to be 
contrary to the purpose for which a wardrobe trunk is built, 
that is, to deliver coats unwrinkled at the end of the journey. 

It may be that you have already redesigned these hangers, 
in which case I should be glad to have a set of the new type. 


This arrangement is better than a chronological one begin- 
ning, “On July 19 I purchased from you,” etc. 


Indicating Serious Trouble—To the annoyed customer 
all troubles are serious. His temptation is to write an irri- 
tated letter, forgetting that by so doing he puts a more severe 
strain on the good nature of the man he is writing to and 
makes it less likely that his request will receive prompt and 
courteous attention. Usually a simple statement is enough. 

When it is necessary to register a really serious grievance, 
secure emphasis by more details of information and by ex- 
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plaining the exact damage caused you by the defect. Keep rig- 
idly to your analytical plan and avoid repetition. Never under 
any circumstances use phrases that make direct charges of 
incompetence, neglect, or bad faith. You would not use these 
phrases in face-to-face conversation; remember that on paper 
they appear doubly harsh. Violence begets violence in return. 
Give your correspondent the benefit of the doubt. 

If necessary appeal to a higher executive, saying you _as- 
sume he will be glad to have this brought to his attention, or 
that doubtless he has not been aware of your former letters, 
This is an especially good device when you have reason to be- 
lieve that the executive himself is at fault, because it assumes 
his favorable attitude and action. You may shame him into 
giving you satisfaction. 


The Positive Attitude—There are two possible ways of 
asking for an adjustment. One way is to act as if you were 
abused and had to fight for your rights. This method takes 
it for granted that everyone is dishonest and that the only 
way to get fair treatment is by force. 

The other method is exactly opposite. Assuming that most 
people are honest and willing to give fair treatment, it offers 
constructive suggestions that look toward remedying the cause 
of misunderstanding. This is the positive attitude. 

The difficulty in using the positive attitude lies in the natu- 
ral desire to “get it out of your system” when you feel that 
you have been injured. The purpose of this assignment is to 
give practice in subordinating personal feelings to positive 
suggestion. 


Problems 


Suggested plan: (a) Courteous request for remedy. (b) Ex- 
planation of reasons for your request. (c) Expression of confi- 
dence in good intention of company. 

The following alternative suggestion might be used: (a) Sug- 
gest the general remedy in the interest of better service. (b) Your 
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specific request cited as proof of need of some change in present 
system. (c) Expression of good will. 

1. As subscriber to a local telephone, you are required to pay 
your bill before the 15th of the month. If the bill is not then 
paid, without notice your line is placed “out of service” so that 
people cannot get your number but you can continue to call out. 
For three successive months the bookkeeper of the exchange has 
made the mistake of crediting your check to another subscriber 
of almost the same name, and your telephone has been out of 
service for a few days before you discovered the mistake. 

Write to the manager of the local exchange suggesting such 
changes as you think are needed. 

2. While a manufacturing plant was temporarily shut down 
for repairs, the workmen assembled at the plant one morning to 
receive their pay checks. The afternoon edition of a newspaper 
in the same city gave prominent space to a story relating that the 
plant had been mobbed by workmen demanding the right to take 
over and operate the plant under their own management. 

As president of the plant, write to the editor of the paper 
asking for a correction of the story. 

3. A laundry company has given another family a laundry 
mark so nearly identical with yours that they are constantly mix- 
ing your things. Although you have twice called this fact to their 
attention, the mistake continues. Write to the manager of the 
company requesting that the situation be remedied. 

4. By some mistake on the part of the desk clerk, your name 
has been posted on the library blacklist as a student who has taken 
books from the reserve shelves without permission. You may 
devise a plausible reason for the mistake, or assume that you 
know none. Write to the head librarian asking for a correction. 

5. The employees of a street paving contractor have made a 
practice of eating their lunches on the grounds of your property 
and littering them with papers, etc. You have spoken to the fore- 
man asking that the practice be stopped and offering the use of a 
vacant lot belonging to you for the purpose, but without securing 
any results. Write to the contractor about the matter. 

6. A much-used street car stop is continually wet and muddy. 
A half load of cinders would give good footing. The company is 
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responsible for this paving. Write to the manager requesting that 
improvements be made. 


Settle the Trouble but Keep the Customer.—The easiest 
thing in business is to lose a customer; the hardest thing is 
to get one. Therefore when writing adjustment letters re- 
member that more is at stake than abstract justice. Work 
for the next order. 


Settlement Without Loss.—It is easy to satisfy a customer 
by granting all his claims, however unreasonable, just as it 
requires no salesmanship to sell goods at a heavy discount. 
The experienced correspondent learns to satisfy his customers 
by cordial courtesy and clear explanations, instead of making 
costly allowances so easily that the customer. will always be 
asking for more. 

The principle “The customer is always right” was very 
important in helping the great merchants of a few years ago 
to break down the evil doctrine of “Caveat emptor,’ “Let the 
buyer beware,’ and creating confidence in their customers. 
The abuse of this doctrine, however, especially in the case of 
the return of goods that have been used, has led to a more 
reasonable attitude. In ninety cases out of a hundred the 
customer is right, and in eight out of the remaining ten he 
believes he is right. In all cases it should be assumed that his 
attitude is sincere and reasonable. 


Help the Customer to Keep the Goods.—Often a sugges- 
tion of some adjustment or minor repair or a repair made lo- 
cally without returning the goods, especially if the letter is 
cordial and detailed, will give entire satisfaction and save 
money for the house. 

It may be necessary to offer a reduced price or better 
terms. Avoid dangerous promises, however. Do not rashly 
say “We will make this right with you,” but say rather “We 
will do our utmost to give you satisfaction.” a, 
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The Wrong Formula——Many correspondents have been 
educated to use the formula “We are right—you are wrong 
—however, we will grant your claim.” 


Example: 


We have your favor of the 10th inst., and note you state 
you have 20 batteries on hand which have not given you 
satisfaction. 

We are unable to account for this, as we are daily in receipt 
of testimonials from satisfied customers telling us of the high 
quality of our batteries, and of the satisfaction they are giving 
their customers. We employ only skilled workmen and our 
system of factory inspection is very thorough. 

However, inasmuch as it is our desire to give our customers 
satisfaction, we are willing in this case to enclose our credit 
memorandum for $6.40 to reimburse you for these goods. 


Revised: 


We are glad to enclose a credit memo for $6.40 to reimburse 
you for 20 batteries which Mr. Ward reports are not giving 
you satisfaction. 

It is our intention to manufacture products which are as 
nearly perfect in construction as it is possible to make them, 
but we fully realize that the human element enters into all pro- 
duction and that it is possible for some batteries to be sold that 
are not up to our usual standard. When anything like this 
happens we are glad to have our customer give us the infor- 
mation so that we may have an opportunity of making prompt 
adjustment. 

The patronage you have given us is very much appreciated, 
and we are looking forward to a continuation of our pleasant 
business relations. 


Avoid Harsh Phrases.—Even when trying to be fair it is 
easy to say the wrong thing. 


Not tactful: 


You seem to have the wrong impression regarding our at- 
titude toward a customer, as if it depended on the size of his 
order. Your order is entitled to the same consideration as far 


as we are concerned as a larger one. 


Rewritten: 


We want you to feel that our attitude toward a customer 
is not influenced by the size of his order. We take pains to give 
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small orders the same consideration as large ones, and we hope 
that the service we shall give you in the future will convince 
you that we mean what we say. 


“Utterly at a Loss.”Never declare to your customer that 
you are “utterly at a loss” to understand what he means—a 
phrase often found in letters dealing with the customer’s er- 
ror, and decidedly discourteous. Usually the writer has some 
idea of what is wanted, and can ask further information with- 
out implying that the customer is ignorant. 


“Never Happen Again.”—Better say, “We have taken care 
to prevent such trouble from occurring again,” or some other 
phrase that tells what you have done, and shows that this is 
not characteristic of your service. Trouble is all too likely 
to happen again, and the customer will hardly be impressed by 
your exaggerated statement. 


“You State—You Say.”These phrases imply disbelief of 
the statement. Better say “you report”—“the tires which 
you report defective.” 


Granting and Refusing Claims.—If a claim is to be 
granted, make it the subject of the letter, putting it somewhere 
in the first sentence if possible, and be cheerful about it, for 
otherwise you will fail to get the good will your concession 
deserves. 

Similarly in refusing claims, when this is necessary, do so 
without hesitation, though with an expression of courteous 
explanation. 


We regret that we are not able to allow the amount of 
$2.45 on the knit suit returned by you April 23. 
Examination shows that this suit has been worn, and our 


policy does not admit of the return of goods under these 
circumstances, k 


Unjust Claims—If you suspect that the claim is unjust 
ordinarily do not show this in your letter. 
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Will you please send us the two batteries which are testing 
low, mentioned in your letter of March 26, so that our labora- 
tory may have an opportunity of inspecting them and of deter- 
mining wherein they are at fault. 


Had the phrase been “whether they are at fault,” it would 
have been offensive. 

An obviously dishonest claim may require stronger 
treatment. 

We were very much surprised to have you return the Carpet 
and Lining which we recently delivered to you. 

You will remember placing the order with us for the goods, 
and asking us to cut the carpet and sew it up to fit your room. 
We carried out your instructions in good faith, for we had no 
reason to suppose that you would not abide by them. 

You appreciate, of course, that for us to accept these goods 
would mean a practically total loss, for they were prepared for 
your special needs. It seems probable to us that there is some 
mistake, for we can hardly believe that you would return the 
goods without at least some explanation. 

We shall expect to re-deliver the Carpet and Lining to you, 
and we shall ask you to notify the writer when it will be con- 
venient for you to receive them. 


Arrangement of Material When You Are Wrong.—Ar- 
rangement of material in an adjustment letter is important to 
secure persuasive effect. In general, let the first sentence con- 
tain some action on behalf of the person making the claim, 
where this is possible. 

If you are at fault, let the first sentence contain your rem- 
edy. Refer to an enclosed credit memorandum or check, give 
the date on which the goods were shipped or will be shipped, 
or say you have gone vigorously into the matter and are mak- 
ing every effort to put it right. It may be tactful to thank 
the customer for bringing the matter to your attention, even 
if you cannot take the course of action requested. 

Never defend yourself first nor explain why you thought 
you were doing the right thing. To do so only gets you 
deeper into the bad graces of the offended person. 
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When a Third Party Is at Fault—If neither you nor 
the customer is at fault, but rather a third party, the general 
principle of “‘action first” usually holds good even if you 
cannot do what the customer desires. Instead of telling him 
what you cannot do, tell him what you can do. 


When Responsibility Is Divided.—If the error is partly 
the customer’s and partly yours, it is tactful to speak first 
about your share, not blaming yourself overmuch, however, 
and to speak of his share with the least possible implication 
of personal responsibility. Also, if anything in his letter gives 
you the opportunity, emphasize the “positive” elements of the 
situation. A customer who complains vigorously but men- 
tions that he has always had satisfactory dealings with your 
house gives you a chance to begin your letter—in case you 
are not at fault—with some such sentence as this: 


We were pleased to hear that you have had such long and 
pleasant relations with us and we shall do our best to deserve 
your good opinion in the present situation. 


When the Customer Is at Fault— “If the error ae the 
customer’s, put first in the letter something pleasant. For 
example, if he has made a mistake in filling out his order, 
first thank him for the order and then state the facts as cour- 
teously as possible. No matter how ignorant or obvious his 
mistake, avoid ascribing it to him personally. Do not say, 
for example, “You failed to give the size and color,” but state 
it impersonally, “The size and color were not given’. Caut 
tion in this matter is especially valuable because you may be 
wrong and the other man right. Better say, “It seems to be 
the case,” “It appears that,” instead of making a positive 
assertion. In order to protect yourself, investigate carefully 
before making adjustments; be sure of your facts. 


Discourteous: 


In connection with your order for 20 yards of 7-40 Wood 
Grain Filling it is necessary to defer shipment until we hear 
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from you. This filling comes in 24” and 36” widths but you 
overlooked specifying the width. 
Please let us know which is preferred. 


Revised: 
Thank you for your order for 20 yards of 7-40 Wood Grain 
Filling. 
We are holding this until we learn whether you wish the 
material in 24” or the 36” widths. 
We have both widths in stock and can ship promptly. 


When Regret Should Come First.—Ordinarily the best 
salve to injured feelings is action taken to provide a remedy, 
and consequently in most cases such action should form the 
first sentence of an adjustment letter. 

But where your errors have been flagrant or where the 
customer’s anger is strong, it may be desirable to begin with 
a vigorous expression of regret. 

The following letter was written from a mail order house 
which makes it a policy sometimes to grant claims even when 
not itself at fault, believing that with an angry and none too 
intelligent customer, it is the best way of retaining good will. 


I am very sorry indeed that you have experienced so much 
dissatisfaction and disappointment with your order for our Table 
No. 57 E, but I am equally glad that you called this to my at- 
tention, as I certainly appreciate constructive criticism. There 
is no doubt in my own mind that we have been unfortunate with 
this particular order. I have concluded from what you say 
that the damage has occurred in transit. Were I in your position 
I should feel just as much upset as you do. 

To show you how we feel about it, I am going to have an- 
other table shipped at once and I have given instructions to have 
it carefully inspected before being delivered to the transporta- 
tion company for shipment. 

There is no question but that we shall be able to send you a 
table that will please you just as we have pleased any number 
of other customers. 


An Appeal to Fairness—The following blunt letter was 
written by a wholesale house. 
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You recently shipped our customer Bruce O’Neil, 1924 West 
Franklin Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, a chiffonier. You failed 
to put the address on the bill of lading and the customer claims 
the agent could not locate him and there was a storage charge 
of $4.22. The customer has asked us to pay this amount 
Whose fault do you really think this is? 


An executive, seeing this letter before it was issued, re- 
wrote it as follows: 


We are going to ask you to be the judge in the matter of 
the chiffonier which you will recall you recently shipped 
our customer Bruce O’Neil, 1924 West Franklin Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The customer now claims that you did not put the address 
on the bill of lading and that the agent therefore could not 
locate him and that there was a storage charge resulting of 
$4.22. He has asked us to pay this amount. 

We should be very glad to hear from you. 


Such an appeal to fair play is likely to get results, unless 
the customer is deliberately dishonest. 


A Problem of Tact——A Chicago furniture house received 
an order for a bed from a customer living outside of the ter- 
ritory in which they sold at retail. The following letter, while 
intended to be courteous, actually emphasizes the customer’s 
ignorance, for which he was not to blame. Further, it is 
“negative” rather than “positive.” It does not make sufficiently 
strong the company’s wish to sell the merchandise. 


Very sorry, Mrs. Richards, but we are unable to take care of 
your request on the subject of Bed mentioned in your letter of 
March 17. 

Perhaps you did not know that all merchandise advertised 
by us in Chicago newspapers is intended for the residents of 
Cook County only. Outside of this territory we sell only to 
Home Furnishing Dealers. 

R. S. Green & Co. of your place have a copy of our Spring 
catalogue, and we should be pleased to have you call upon them 
and look over the attractive line of Beds illustrated. 

No doubt you will find one which will be satisfactory. We 
should be pleased indeed to fill your order through R. S. Green 
& Co. 
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Rewritten: 


Thank you for your inquiry of March 17 for Home Fur- 
nishings of Hanson quality. 

We take pleasure in saying that you can find at R. S. Green 
& Co. in Davenport an excellent stock of our merchandise, 
where you can see it conveniently and can have the advantage 
of talking over your needs. The merchandise we advertise in 
Chicago papers is intended for residents of Cook County only. 

Accordingly, we have taken the liberty of referring your 
request to them and we are sure they will give you very prompt 
and courteous service. 

We appreciate the compliment you have paid us in desiring 
our merchandise in furnishing your home; you will find, we be- 
lieve, your choice is not misplaced. 

Even in the present difficult times we have taken every pre- 
caution that goods bearing our label shall be of a quality that 
will give the best of service and will merit your confidence. 

Cordially yours, 


When to Write a Short Letter—lIf the trouble is not 
serious, or if you are dealing with a man who is in business 
and understands how frequently small difficulties arise, your 
letter can briefly provide the remedy and need not go into 
much explanation. Money can be saved in the correspondence 
department by training the correspondents to handle these 
simple cases effectively and courteously but concisely. 


Enclosed is our credit memo for $5.40 to cover breakage re- 
ported in your last shipment. We are glad to make this right 
with you. 


Your letter asking us to hold merchandise on your order No, 


5482 was received after the goods had been shipped. 
Inasmuch as this is a small quantity and the goods are sea- 
sonable we hope you can see your way clear to keep them. 


We take pleasure in saying, in answer to your inquiry of 
April 13, that we can supply a quality of black and tan hose 
at $2.15 per dozen for May or June delivery in Black, Cordovan, 
Grey and White. 

If this quality of cotton will serve you for May delivery, 
please let us know. 
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In reply to your letter of f April 7 we regret exceedingly that 
we are still unable to give you the remainder of your order for 
No. 634 half hose now on back order. 

We are glad to say, however, that the goods are now being 
made up and we are looking for shipments to come through 
during May and June. We are doing our utmost to hasten 


delivery of your entire back order, and you may be sure that 
we shall lose no time in forwarding it as soon as it reaches us 
from the factory. 


In making shipment of your valued order given Mr. Field 
recently for Spring underwear we find we are unable to include 
style 955 mesh union suits, #4856 soiesette athletic union suits, 
#9909 jean drawers and size 46 shirts of style 342. 

The first three items we are placing on back order for May 
delivery but the one item of #342 shirts we hope to forward in 
about two weeks. 

We regret very much the unavoidable delay and trust you” 
will not be seriously inconvenienced. 


Too long a letter in such cases, where a short one would 


ce 


be sufficient, is in itself a “negative suggestion,” indicating 
that you do not assume a favorable attitude on the part of your 


correspondent. 


When to Write a Long Letter—A man or a woman not 
in business may be more aggrieved by a small defect and less 
willing to believe in your good faith. A long letter implies 
your careful and full consideration where a short letter would 
seem brusque and unfeeling. Likewise, when the trouble is 
really serious, or when the customer is unusually valuable, 
and finally if the customer has shown anger, the letter in reply 
should be long. 

Some large houses dealing directly with customers employ 
an especially skilled correspondent to reply to all such cases, 
particularly where the customer has shown anger. These let- 
ters are written under the direction of the president or vice- 
president and are signed with his name. 
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On September 8, Mrs. Wright, I wrote to you and enclosed 
with my letter a check for $12.92. The letter was not mailed 
until two days later but I am sure it will have reached you 
by the time you get this letter. 

With the receipt of this check I am sure the situation in 

question will be fully covered and I trust that with this matter 
out of the way we can resume our business relations of the 
past on as friendly a basis as formerly. 
—As T said before, our handling of this order was not a sam- 
ple of what we can do, and so I trust you will not take an un- 
favorable impression of us from this experience. It was an 
exceptional case. While I do not like to be set down as having 
made a promise I am confident that the future will speak for 
itself so far as our ability to serve you properly is concerned. 

With kindest regards, we are 


Very truly yours, 


Courtesy Takes Little Space.—In the usual letter, it is 
the few words additional that transform its atmosphere from 
coldness into cordiality. This small additional effort is worth 
making. 


’ 


“T always like to trade with that house,”’ remarked a coun- 
try retailer. “They make you feel that they appreciate your 
business, and that they’ll do you a good turn when they can.” 

The president of the house was pleased when he was told 
of the remark. “We write a great many letters,” he explained, 
“simply to make sure that our customers understand and are 
satisfied with what has been done in their cases. We consider 
it logical, therefore, to get some element of that kind into each 
letter we write. It is very easy for the little fellow to look 
at the big fellow as soulless and selfish. If we make a mistake 
—and in spite of our efforts we make many mistakes—he feels 
privileged to get twice as angry as he needs to be. If he makes 
a mistake, it is easy for him to refuse to admit it. Every 
case that goes through our house involves a certain amount of 
friction; the few words of courtesy in each letter are a drop 
of oil on the bearings.”’ 
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As short as possible: 


Your telegram of April 16 received. We have instructed 
our factory to cancel your order for 1 only Steel Range No. 
G-6587. 

In reply to yours of April 12 claiming defect in one of our 
30 x 3 smooth Casings, would say if you will return at once, 
charges prepaid, stating type, serial number, and the miles it 
has driven, we will turn same over to our adjuster and inform 
you the result of his examination. 


Revised: 

Your telegram of April 16, cancelling your order for one 
steel range No. G-6587 has been passed to our factory, and you 
may be sure they will comply with your request, unless the ship- 
ment has already gone forward. We will let you know just 
what was done as soon as we hear from them. 


We are very sorry to learn from your letter of April 12 that 
you have had trouble with one of our 30 x 3 smooth Casings. 
Please return it at once, charges prepaid, and we will have it 
carefully looked over by our adjuster. 

When returning it, if you will state the type, serial number, 
and the number of miles it has been driven, we shall be able to 
make a more satisfactory adjustment. 


Form Letters Used in Adjustments.——When a great many 
situations of the same kind occur in handling adjustments, 
form letters can be prepared for each situation. The corre- 
spondent is then supplied with a book of these letters and a 
manual explaining their use; this enables him to handle more 
letters than if he were obliged to compose a new letter each 
time, and he is furthermore assured of writing a courteous 
and well-organized letter. 

The following examples are from a mail order house which 
leaves a space on the bottom of the sheet for special directions. 


We are sorry that the goods referred to in your letter are not 
satisfactory. 

Please return this merchandise in the manner shown below, 
following the instructions on the back of this letter. As soon 
as it is received, your wishes will have our attention. 

We thank you for writing to us and giving us an oppor- 
tunity to make this matter right. 

RETURNOBY.. stan ee one 
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We are sending you goods to replace those which reached 
you in a damaged condition. The transportation charges to 
your town will be paid by us. 

We thank you for reporting this matter, as we greatly ap- 
preciate the opportunity to make it right. 

You need not trouble to return the damaged goods as their 
value is not sufficient to warrant it. 


Thank you for writing us about the goods referred to in 
your letter. We are sorry that they are not satisfactory, and 
appreciate the privilege of sending you others to replace them. 

When the new shipment arrives, please return the goods we 
have replaced in the manner indicated below, following the in- 
structions on the other side of this sheet. Be sure to return this 
letter when you do so. 

Return to 
By 

Enc. 

Inv. No. 





Thank you for your order. 

We are sorry that our stock of the merchandise you ordered 
is sold out. 

Far larger purchases were made for this season’s trade than 
ever before in the history of our house. True, our business 
has been growing rapidly and while we anticipated further 
great growth this summer, it went far beyond what we ex- 
pected. In some lines our business has actually doubled. The 
moment we saw signs of this great response to our catalogue, 
we used every effort to speed up the manufacturers on the 
orders they were delivering and to place further orders. In 
spite of all the earnest efforts of ourselves and the factories that 
have supplied us with goods, we now find it necessary to omit 
in certain lines. 

It is our sincere belief that we regret this omission more 
than you—not because of the money involved but because we 
are forced to disappoint you. We might keep your order until 
the manufacturer could send us more of the goods, but we do 
not believe that we have a right to hold your money during 
the more or less indefinite period of delay that would be 
necessary. 
leiaten 





As you have requested, we are returning your money, in- 
cluding the transportation charges you paid on this transaction. 
This is in accordance with our guarantee of satisfaction. 
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We are sorry that this mistake occurred and that you found 
it necessary to send back the goods. At the same time we thank 
you for the opportunity you have given us to make the matter 
right. 

While we are fulfilling the terms of our guarantee by re- 
turning your money and the transportation charges, we feel that 
there is still something lacking. The fact remains that we have 
not delivered the merchandise to you that you needed—that 
you ordered and expected to receive. For our satisfaction as 
well as yours, we want to convince you that we can correctly 
fill your order for merchandise. 

If you still need these goods, please use the enclosed order 
blank and envelope in ordering them, and give us another op- 
portunity to prove that we can fill your order correctly. 

Enc. Order Blank 
Enc. Stpd. Env. 
Enc. 

Mdse. Returned 


Thank you for your order. Much as we should like to fill 
it at once, we believe that before doing so we should inform you 
of an advance in price. 

The merchandise you selected belongs to one of the lines we 
are obliged to quote “subject to market fluctuations and change 
of price without notice.” There has been a sharp advance in 
the market price of these goods and below you will find the 
latest quotation on them. 

We would gladly make shipment of your entire order and 
send a statement for the balance due us were we sure that you 
would care to have us do so, but not knowing your wishes we 
believe we are serving your best interests by returning your 
money. While we regret the circumstances that made it neces- 
sary for us to charge more than the price listed in our catalogue, 
we trust you will understand our position in the matter. 

If you wish us to make shipment, be sure to reorder at once, 
sending us the new price. Owing to uncertain market conditions 
we cannot guarantee prices penne a reasonable length of time, 
and to take advantage of the price quoted below we suggest 
that you return this letter as evidence that you are entitled to it. 
Enc. Chk. 

Enc, Inv. 


ART. NO.—OLD PRICE—NEW PRICE—ADDITIONAL REMITTANCE 
IF YOU REORDER 
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Put Yourself in His Place—A Chicago house selling farm 
machinery one day received a letter from a customer in Mon- 
tana saying that certain bolts were missing from the reaper 
recently shipped him; would they please send the missing parts 
at once? 

The smart young man who answered the letter was much 
amused at his customer’s writing to Chicago for ordinary bolts. 
So he replied as follows: 


Your favor of the 14 inst., duly at hand and would suggest 
if you duplicate the missing parts at the nearest hardware store 
we will allow you to deduct the amount, 54c, from your 
remittance. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory we are 

Yours truly, 


When the angry reply was received it developed that the 
nearest hardware store was a hundred miles through the hills 
from that Montana ranch, with no certainty of having bolts 
of the right size. An automobile messenger might have been 
dispatched over the bad roads, but since he might not have 
found bolts, and since every day’s delay meant heavy loss from 
inability to harvest the crops, the ranchman asked once more 
for the bolts he had ordered. 

There was born in the mind of the smart young man a 
vision of a country where reapers were drawn by horses or 
tractors through fields of standing grain, not merely taken 
from a box car to a warehouse; of wide and lonely plains 
where a house and a water tank sat down beside two shining 
threads of steel and waited for the one train a day each way; 
and where the nearest hardware store was not located right 
around the corner. He saw that he had thought of farm ma- 
chinery as something to write letters about, not as the tools 
with which hard-working men conquered the stubborn soil and 
made it yield bread. This was for him the beginning of 
wisdom. 
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Some Unusual Situations.—Evidently when a car of iron 
is lost, the letter must be more detailed than when the loss is 
small. Note that in this letter from a general traffic manager 
the subject comes first, though the treatment thereafter is 
chronological. 


We have been tracing for some time N. & W. car 23670 con- 
taining the order. for the Cuba Northern Railway, New York, 
referred to in your wire of June 9. This car contained a double- 
load, first shipment to be unloaded at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
but evidently through an error on the part of the railroad com- 
pany, the car was not stopped at Pittsburgh in order that the 
material might be handled at that point. 

We wrote the Cuba Northern Railway Company, at 149 
Broadway, New York, on May 7, calling their attention to this 
and asking them when the car arrived in New York to unload 
their material and leave the Pittsburgh material in the car so 
that the railroad company could return it to Pittsburgh. The 
last record that we have been able to obtain on this car was that 
it was at Valley Creek, Pennsylvania, May 5. Valley Creek evi- 
dently is a storage yard and it is possible that this car is under 
so much other freight that it will take some time to dig it out 
and get it moving. 

Our Pittsburgh office has been handling this matter with 
the Pennsylvania officials in Pittsburgh, and we are sure that 
they have done everything they possibly can to secure results. 
We are writing them again today asking Mr. Richards to let 
us have the latest information he has been able to obtain. Just 
as soon as we have reply from him we will write you further. 


During an acute shortage of merchandise, a customer wrote 
an angry letter refusing to allow the manufacturer to substitute 
other goods for the velvet rugs he had ordered. The manu- 


facturer’s reply firmly but tactfully presented the situation, 
and secured the desired order. 


Our stock does not contain any Velvet Rugs, nor can we give 
an approximate delivery date on any of these Rugs. 

Within the past few weeks we have accumulated such a 
large quantity of back orders that in justice to yourself and your 
customers, we do not feel that we should enter your present 
order as a back order, 
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Conditions have changed for the worse in the last few weeks, 
and it is doubtful whether we will be able to fill one-third of the 
back orders holding. Therefore, we would not be treating our 
customers justly to accept their back orders and make them feel 
that we are going to make delivery and then disappoint them 
in the end. 

It is doubtful whether we will be able to ship any more of 
the large Rugs on your order placed with Mr. Connor on March 
15. However, this order will be held, and providing any of the 
original selections arrive from the factories we will make 
shipment. 

We are sorry that you do not give us permission to substi- 
tute, because it is doubtful whether the original selections will 
arrive. In fact, there is no telling what the manufacturers will 
supply. 

If we had the privilege of substituting there would be a much 
better chance of sending you Rugs, and you may be sure that 
we would not take unjust advantage of your generosity in giv- 
ing us this privilege. We are sure that you will agree with us 
that the substitute patterns shipped on your order of March 
15 were all of them good desirable patterns that you could 
dispose of readily. 


A wholesaler writes to his retailer customers announcing 
a price revision downward in some lines, but adopts a firm 
tone to prevent their expecting general price reductions in the 
near future, which would tend to make them hold off from 
present buying. This is the reason why the letter does not 
begin with the price revision, which is its subject, but which 
the writer does not wish to overemphasize. 


When we sampled our Fall lines of Underwear, Hosiery, 
Shirts, Gloves, Mufflers, etc., we instructed all our representa- 
tives to stamp every order copy that was left with our customers 
as follows: 

“No guarantee against decline in price.” 


Notwithstanding this, the continuous study that our representa- 
tives are making of market conditions has enabled us to find 
some instances where production has caught up with demand, 
causing a softening of prices. 

We take pleasure in enclosing with this letter, a memoran- 
dum of certain changes which we have made on our Fall values, 
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effective July 1. Any goods which have been sold at higher 
than these figures will be billed according to this list. 

We believe that in billing our merchandise to you on this 
basis we have fully met the present conditions and that every 
one of our customers will receive his merchandise for Fall on 
the proper market basis of replacement value to us, plus a small 
margin of profit. 

There are numerous instances in our line, especially in our 
Underwear, Shirt and Glove Departments, where we find that 
the prices at which we have sold Fall merchandise are far below 
any prices we could make if we were to trade on today’s basis. 
Hence in these instances there will be no changes. 


The unjustified cancellation of orders by customers of 
manufacturers who had made up the goods and shipped them 
in good faith became at one time a national scandal, amounting 
to a widespread breakdown of business integrity. In the fol- 
lowing letter a manufacturer meets firmly an attempted can- 
cellation, appealing to the sense of fair play by showing how 
much loss the manufacturer has already taken in the interests 
of his customers. 


We certainly regret the condition in which our Southern 
customers are placed at this time and we appreciate fully the 
feeling you have concerning your overstocked condition. 

Before going any further into this matter, however, we 
should like to call your attention to one or two matters and 
then ask you whether in all justice you can call upon us to shoul- 
der all of the burden of changing conditions. 

For the past four or five years, our house has made an es- 
tablished stand of protecting our customers on all of the ad- 
vances on merchandise, and whenever a customer placed his 
order with us, we have allowed him to receive this merchandise 
regardless of the fact that we had to go into the market and pay 
a higher price. 

Furthermore, on July 1, we were able to reduce our prices 
considerably on cotton, lisle, fibre and silk hosiery, and we took 
a heavy loss at that time in reducing the prices on orders al- 
ready booked for advance Fall delivery, in addition to 
on numerous orders shipped previous to July 1. 

We intend to do about the same thing November 1 in refer- 
ence to the above mentioned qualities. 

Up to this time, there has been absolutely no reduction 
on woolen goods, such as you have on order with us. 


rebating 
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We do not think your order is a very heavy one and it cer- 
tainly takes in a large assortment of good ranges of hosiery. 

If we were to accept back for credit, merchandise which 
had been filled in exact accordance with our customers’ requests, 
where would it leave us in the long run? 

When a customer places an advance order with us, we believe 
he means what he says in business faith and that he is willing 
to stand back of that order. 

We have to stand back of our orders with the manufacturers. 

We would greatly appreciate it if you would kindly recon- 
sider your request as outlined in your letter of October 4, and 
if you still see any reason why we should be asked to assume 
your burden, we shall be pleased to hear from you further. 


Problems 


1. A retailer returns a leather glove asking allowance on behalf 
of his customer. You find that the lining is badly worn and are 
sending it to the factory for relining; if he feels it necessary, he 
may make a small additional allowance to his customer when he 
returns the glove. 

2. A customer writes on April 2 objecting to the price of Nos. 
926 and 927 Kitchen Chairs shipped him. You find that they were 
charged at the correct price, $24 a dozen, which had been in effect 
since October 22 the year before. His last order was received 
October 20, two days before the change in price. You cannot 
grant credit for the difference. Write the letter to the customer. 

3. (a) A customer orders two yards of oilcloth to match a 
sample, but fails to enclose the sample. Reply. (b) Another cus- 
tomer sends a sample of chintz to have six pairs of curtains made 
up for windows and French doors, but does not give the length 
of either doors or windows. Reply. (c) A retailer, on receipt of 
your statement, claims that he returned for credit on March 4 
one dozen lamp shades, No. 241 A, because they had been damaged 
in packing, and so he should not be charged for them. You find 
no record of their return; write asking how they were sent and 
whether he has a receipt from the transportation company. 

4. A customer writes December 2 claiming non-delivery of a 
shipment the preceding November 10 which included 3 steel bed- 
steads Nos. 244 A, 321 and 326; you made claim in his behalf on 
the C. & N. W. Railroad, but on March 10 they declined it, re- 
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porting delivery made November 25, and enclosing freight bill. 
Write customer asking remittance for $36.84, or for a letter if the 
railroad is wrong. 

5. A customer notifies you that 1 dozen hats were not received 
with the remainder of his order; you locate them in a box at the 
Chicago railroad station from which they were not forwarded by 
the railroad. Write the letter to the customer. 

6. A mail order house finds that a parcel post package which 
the customer has not received was properly sent by you; write 
the customer to ask the Postmaster to search for it, enclosing the 
statement which he is to sign if he cannot find it for the cus- 
tomer. In the latter case ask the customer to reorder. 

7. A mail order customer claims non-delivery of an order 
amounting to $8.24; write him enclosing money order for this 
amount; you have no record of the order and his letter does not 
give details; ask him to reorder. 

8. Rewrite the following: 


(a) In reference to your order of the 5th for balbriggan 
underwear, would say that we were at a loss to know just what 
quality and finish to give you as you made no mention on your 
order as to what you would want. 

We found that you had previously had from us No. 924 in 
the quarter sleeve finish, so we rather felt that in all probability 
you would like this number. We trust in sending it to you we 
have made no mistake. 


(b) Some time ago, when remitting for invoices of April 
29 and March 17, you deducted $32.50. You state that this 
was an 83” x 10’6” Rug which you had returned last year and 
were to have credit for. 

We find the credit entered on March 6, for an 8/3” x 10/6” 
Rug, returned during 1919, but the amount of this credit is 
only for $26.25. Therefore, please remit the $6.25. 

Please let us hear from you. 


(c) Our Mr. Crawford reports you have on hand several 
batteries that test low, and would state that we wish you had 
reported this earlier as these batteries are now over a year old. 
We aim to give satisfaction, but cannot stand back of batteries 
indefinitely, as every dealer knows the best of batteries will de- 
teriorate in time. However, we are willing to meet you half 
way and would ask what you consider a fair adjustment. 
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(d) In response to your valued order of the 26th would 
state we have no Axminster Rugs now in stock and are unable 
to give approximate shipping date on account of the shortage 
in this merchandise so do not feel we should in justice to our- 
selves enter this as a back order. We should like to direct your 
attention to our catalogue showings of Grass and Fibre Rugs 
and Broadloom Carpetings of which we have good supply, and 
trusting to be favored with your order we are 


9. The following letter should have thanked the customer for 
his order and explained more courteously why it could not be filled. 
Rewrite it so that it does not reflect on his good faith. 


Very sorry, Mr. Wilson, but we cannot send you our cata- 
logue which you asked for in your recent letter. 

Your letter-head and commercial reports show that you are 
engaged in the hardware and sporting goods business. Since 
we confine the sale of our line to Home Furnishing dealers who 
carry rugs, furniture and linoleum in stock, you will no doubt 
appreciate our position and understand that we cannot send you 
our catalogue at this time. 

We are, therefore, passing your request to our files unfilled. 


10. The following letter to a mail order customer, while ex- 
cellent in many respects, betrays some irritation at the incoherent 
and incomplete letter of the claimant. Rewrite so as to eliminate 
all such feeling. 


I am indeed sorry to learn that you have been troubled in 
connection with a transaction made with us, but I thank you 
very much for having brought the matter to my attention. 

I have made careful investigation regarding your com- 
plaint, but I regret to advise that our records do not show that 
we owe you the $8.73 you claim, nor that there is any balance 
or adjustment due you. 

Will you, therefore, please explain definitely on the back of 
this letter, just how, why, and for what merchandise we owe 
you the $8.73 you refer to? Be sure to state the style, number, 
price, size and color of the merchandise involved, and to send 
me your Remittance Receipt, or a duplicate copy of it, for the 
order. If you returned merchandise, please state just what you 
returned, what adjustment you wish, and also send me your 
Return Goods or Insurance Receipt, or a duplicate copy of it. 

I would appreciate a prompt compliance with this request 
and I shall then be glad to give the matter my further attention. 
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11. Abel Moore of Medina, Ohio, in July, 1927, writes the 
president of a mail order house requesting an adjustment on his 
shingle slate roofing. This is referred to the general superin- 
tendent, who finds the following facts: 

Roofing ordered October, 1924. First request for adjustment 
September 20, 1926. Investigation showed shingles should have 
been nailed only at apex of each triangular point, according to 
directions, but were nailed at sides also. Necessary expansion 
and contraction of roofing tore holes in shingles. Firm offered 
November 7, 1926, to pay half price of new roof. 

General manager writes July 25, 1927, renewing former offer. 
Write this letter. Assume customer does not remember facts 
in case. 

Suggested plan: (a) Letter referred from president to writer. 
(b) Have inquired facts from those handling former correspond- 
ence. (c) Review facts. (d) Renew offer. 

Note that this is a case in which recapitulation, usually inadvis- 
able, is recommended. Customer may have hoped former offer 
was forgotten and tried to secure better offer after lapse of time. 

12. A mail order customer writes that with his last two orders 
he has been having trouble. In this particular instance he has re- 
turned two iron bolsters valued at $1.85 because of mistake in the 
lot number. You further allow him 80 cents on a box of notions. 
Write him a letter as vice-president of the company, allowing him 
the credit for the bolsters and for the notions and apologizing. 
Insert some material on the policy of the house. 

13. A mail order customer writes that there has been a mis- 
take in the filling of his order. Upon investigation you find that 
he was credited with $7.41 instead of $17.41, the amount of his 
check. Instead of his owing you $2.91, as you previously wrote 
him, you are enclosing your check for $7.09. Thank him, as vice- 
president of the company, for writing you. 

14. You have written to an old mail order customer of your 
firm asking why she had discontinued for some time doing business 
with your house. In her reply she expressed herself as having 
been well-satisfied in all her dealings with you until dissatisfaction 
had arisen over an adjustment you had made on an order received 
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in damaged condition. Your adjustment, made in accordance with 
your guarantee, had not been, in her opinion, adequate. Write her 
enclosing a credit memorandum of $2.50 as a special adjustment 
in the case. Try to re-establish her good will toward your firm. 

15. In a similar situation the customer complains that a coat 
purchased in her last order had failed to give satisfactory service. 
In your reply enclose a $5 credit memorandum as a special ad- 
justment. Try to rebuild her good will. 

16. In another case you learn that the trouble arose over an 
adjustment, made in accordance with your guarantee, on an order 
received in damaged condition. The customer was not satisfied 
with the adjustment. In your reply enclose a credit memorandum 
for $3.50. 

17. A fourth case is that of a woman who believes she has 
cause for grievance in the fact that you failed to allow her an 
adjustment on an unsatisfactory pair of shoes purchased in her 
last order. Investigation reveals the fact that she did not return 
the shoes as you requested, and left unanswered your letter asking 
their return. Since you conclude that she had felt she should not 
be asked to return them, you write enclosing a credit memorandum 
for $1.50, and endeavor to re-establish her good will. 

18. A customer sends a new order No. 897312, but complains 
that for the last year, particularly within the last three months, he 
has not been receiving satisfactory service. As vice-president of 
the company, write him requesting him to address you personally 
if he has any further trouble, at the same time making it clear 
that you do not anticipate that he will have any trouble. 

19. A customer has sent a new order No. 486070 together 
with an inquiry regarding the shipment of a set of bob sleds 
shipped one month earlier. Write a letter thanking him for his 
order, explaining that the bob sleds were shipped nearly a month 
ago. Explain in a separate paragraph the congested freight condi- 
tions which are probably responsible for this delay. Ask him to 
write again in a week if he has not received the shipment, enclosing 
a statement by his freight agent to the effect that merchandise has 
not been received. 

20. The Faultless Pajama Company shipped goods to the Bar- 
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gain Merchandise Company without order. The goods were re- 
turned, but by mistake the bill was paid. The Faultless Pajama 
Company was requested to refund the money, which they neglected 
to do. The Bargain Merchandise Company could not even get an 
answer to their correspondence. 

When their buyer was in New York City, he visited the Fault- 
less Pajama Company and placed an order to the amount of the 
former bill. He refused to pay the bill for this merchandise, 
claiming that it balanced the former shipment. Write his letter 
to the Faultless Pajama Company. 


CHAPTER Vit 
CREDIT LETTERS 


“Selling” Credit—The “credit man,” as the manager of 
the credit department is commonly called, has an opportunity, 
in dealing with his customers by correspondence, second to 
none, not even to that of the sales department. For he has 
for sale the most valuable commodity dealt in by his house, 
the credit privilege, without which no merchant could remain 
in business. 

The value of credit to a merchant who secures it from a 
wholesale house is that its use greatly increases the amount of 
business which he can do on his capital. Suppose that the 
amount of capital which he wishes to lay out for goods in a 
certain department of his store at a given time is $100. The 
“mark-up” on these goods, or the difference between the whole- 
sale and the retail price, is 33 1/3%, including his cost of 
doing business and his net profit. He then sells these goods, 
or “turns” them, in twenty days at a price of Ti so.oun: Out 
he does not have to pay for them for thirty days. He has 
made his profit without spending actually a dollar of his capital. 

If he is a good merchant, and “discounts his bills,’ or pays 
them within a period so short as to be practically a cash pay- 
ment, let us say ten days, he receives an additional discount of 
from 2% to 7%, depending on the nature of the business and 
the “terms” customarily granted in it. Even in that ten-day 
period he may have turned all or nearly all of the bill of goods, 
making his profit and receiving his additional discount to in- 
crease that profit. If he buys wisely, he buys goods that are 
salable promptly after their arrival. In any case, he is doing 
part of his business on the capital of the wholesaler or manu- 
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facturer from whom he purchases, while in case he is unfor- 
tunate because of a bad season or because the goods do not 
prove as popular as he expected, he can rely on the leniency 
of the seller to give him time to dispose of the goods and get 
money with which to pay for them. 

Credit enormously increases the amount of business which 
can be done with a given capital. A merchant must have it 
in order to enter business at all. The opportunity of the credit 
manager, then, is so to deal with his customers in extending 
the credit privilege that they will value it properly, and will 
pay their bills promptly in order to prevent the privilege being 
withdrawn. Good collections are the goal of good credit 
dealings. 


Built on Confidence.—The system of credit, which holds 
the commercial world together, would be shattered like a house 
of cards if confidence were destroyed. Credit is extended on 
faith, faith in the character and capacity of the man to whom 
it is given, as well as on a knowledge of his capital; and the 
greatest of these is character. The relation of the business 
man to his credit man is one of confidence. This relation 
must be expressed and built up in every letter that passes be- 
tween them. 


Welcome the New Customer.—On receiving a first order 
from a customer whose rating in the established commercial 
agencies is good, but who is not known to the credit depart- 
ment, it is customary to ask for a further statement from the 
customer himself. This can be so handled that it comes not as 
an affront, but as an expression of a desire for a more personal 
relation. Note how this is accomplished in the following letter : 

Your order of May 14 has been received, and has been en- 
tered for shipment on our usual ten-day schedule. 

This is, we believe, our first dealing with you, and we take 
pleasure in welcoming you and in showing our appreciation 
of your business, The information afforded by the agencies 
entirely warrants our shipment of this first order, but we do 
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not doubt that you would prefer to come to a more personal 
understanding with us, on the basis of which credit may be ex- 
tended in the amount which you may require. Accordingly, 
we are enclosing the usual property statement, but we should 
be glad if you would write us in addition a personal letter stating 
what your business opportunities and expectations are, so that 
we may find ourselves in a position to be of service to you. 
We shall do everything on our side to increase personal ac- 
quaintance and confidence that may result in mutual advantage. 
What does this letter “‘sell’? It makes appeals to pride, 
by showing that the house appreciates the good standing of 
the customer and is glad to do business with him. The re- 
- quest for more information is made as a means to greater 
advantage, to enable the credit man to extend more credit, 
possibly, than mere formal knowledge would enable him to 
give. This is an appeal to self-interest. Pride and self-interest 


are powerful motives. 


Shorter Letters to New Customers.—A letter of the kind 
shown above is not always needed. The two letters following 
merely indicate courteously that the order is being held up 
pending inquiries as to credit rating. 


Thank you for your order of October 23, which has just 


reached this department. 
It will be delayed a few days pending our usual routine, 
which we hope will not greatly inconvenience you. 





You have been kind enough to send us an order which we 
shall endeavor to handle in such a manner as will merit your 
approval and be the means of further extending our business 
relations. 

We believe that we have as yet no definite understanding 
concerning the opening of an account, but we assure you that 
in every businesslike way haste will be urged toward that end 
so that your order may be cared for as soon as possible. 


Reselling the Goods.—In case the information is not 
enough to justify the shipment of the first order on full credit, 
it is logical for the credit manager’s letter to increase the 
customer’s desire for the goods, at the same time that a hope is 
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held out for better relations on the basis of better information. 
Not being able to sell credit, he should resell the goods. 


We thank you for your first order of November 10 to be 


values, will be a means of profitable business to you. 

You doubtless desire these goods for early use so that it 
would inconvenience you should we hold them pending the se- 
curing of necessary information, which in the present instance 
we do not seem to possess. Accordingly, we suggest that you 
send us, by mail or wire, cash for the amount of half of the 
bill or instructions to allow the shipment to go forward with 
sight draft attached to the bill of lading. Either of these 
methods will be entirely satisfactory to us and will place these 
goods in your hands in time for you to make the best use of 
them. 

In the meantime we shall prosecute our inquiry as rapidly as 
possible, and to this end we enclose the usual form of property 
statement which we would ask you to fill out in detail. Please 
write us also a frank statement concerning your business ex- 
pectations, etc., which will help us materially in becoming better 
acquainted. 

With best wishes for your success, 


Holding Up the Order.—When sufficient information is 
not given to warrant the shipping of an order to a new cus- 
tomer, or when the information is unfavorable but the credit 
manager hopes to find some way of shipping the goods, he may 
ask the customer to allow a C. O. D. shipment or part cash, 
implying that this is not necessarily a permanent arrangement. 

A certain house doing business with many unrated mer- 
chants handles in consequence a large volume of cash transac- 
tions, requiring part cash in advance and the balance on de- 
livery. If a customer overlooks these terms the following 
letter is sent: 


We appreciate the order you were kind enough to send us, 
which we hope to be able to fill and ship in accordance with 
your wishes. 


As you have, however, overlooked or misunderstood one re- 
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quirement of our printed terms, we feel obliged respectfully, to 
call your attention to it. 

In doing a very large C. O. D. business, very frequently with 
customers of whose financial affairs we have not been informed, 
we have found it necessary to ask an advance payment, with 
each C. O. D. shipment, of enough merely to cover the freight 
and express charges and ensure delivery. This sum together 
with the regular discount we deduct from the amount of the 
invoice, and the balance only is collected through your nearest 
bank on arrival of the goods at your station. 

We believe that if you will consider the position in which 
we are placed you will comply with our request, and we assure 
you that your order will receive every possible care and attention. 





Occasionally such a customer sends in an order asking 
credit, believing that his standing as a cash customer will in- 
fluence the house to give him credit standing. The following 
letter is sent as a means of informing him concerning the 
manner in which credit is allowed: 


Thank you very much for your order of March 8, which we 
have just received. On referring to your account we notice 
that while your past transactions have been very satisfactory 
to us, yet it has been your custom to accompany each order with 
a remittance. Indeed, there is now standing to your credit a 
balance of $425. We are not, however, fully advised as to 
your credit standing. 

The rules of all responsible wholesale houses require that 
some information be given them before they can offer time; 
this can generally be most speedily obtained from references. 
If you will be kind enough to name for us your bank or whole- 
sale houses, we will make the necessary inquiries as quickly as 
possible. 

We believe the results wili be satisfactory, and regret only 
the unavoidable delay to your order. We await your instructions. 


Refusing Credit Tactfully.—The ability to refuse credit 
and still to make a friend of the applicant has passed into a 
proverb. The following letter illustrates how this refusal is 
“sold” to the customer by suggesting that if dealings on a cash 
basis are satisfactory, credit may later be extended. No 
dangerous promises, however, are made. 
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We thank you for your courteous letter enclosing an order to 
be shipped on open account. Our soliciting orders through cata- 
logues causes us to experience considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing needed information, so that consequently we are obliged to 
depend largely on commercial agencies for a credit basis, even 
though we are unable to guarantee their correctness. 

In the present instance we are very sorry to find the mer- 
cantile report somewhat unfavorable, so that until we become 
better posted we cannot, according to our conservative methods, 
offer you a line of credit. We hope, therefore, that you may 
feel disposed to accept our cash terms for your immediate wants, 
and we believe that a careful consideration of our circular offers 
will enable you to see your way clear to this. 

We think we can succeed in becoming better acquainted in 
this way, and we trust such an arrangement will prove tem- 
porarily satisfactory. We hope that you will excuse the un- 
avoidable delay,in replying to your letter. baat gee, 


Tasks of the Credit Manager.—Now that the foregoing 
sections have indicated the general nature of the problem of the 
credit manager and the tone which he can use in dealing with 
customers, let us examine in more detail the nature of his op- 
portunities as expressed in his correspondence. 

Part of his work lies in the domain of collections, and will 
be presented in later chapters. Here he is endeavoring to 
keep down the percentage of losses from bad debts. 

Part of his task is to educate customers into habits of 
prompt payment, selling them the value of discounting their 
bills, of making quick turnover of goods and paying for them 
quickly, and ordering more goods on which to make a profit. 
This benefits his firm through reducing the amount of money 
outstanding, bringing that money into the hands of the firm 
to be used in profitable business operations, where it can earn 
more money instead of being used by the customer, who is not 
entitled to it. This task he can perform by inserting into his 
letters at every opportunity some cordial, positive expression 
that appeals to the merchant’s self-interest. 

Another large part of his task is to collect information and 
watch the standing of his customers so as to protect his firm 
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from loss through shipping goods which customers cannot pay 
for. This is regarded by some unimaginative credit men as 
their chief duty, to stand as watch-dog at the gate. It is, in- 
deed, the basic and vital purpose of his department, but if 
administered in a negative spirit, it will result in a suspicious 
attitude that refuses credit to customers who could have safely 
been shipped the goods, had the letters and interviews been 
couched more in the spirit of salesmanship. 

Finally, he can use his position to create good will, to 
educate salesmen so that they will make only sales that the 
customer can pay for, to hold old accounts and create new 
ones, to resell the goods and credit of his house, increasing 
their value in the mind of the customer, and to help the cus- 
tomer to do a more profitable business. 


Cooperation with the Sales Department.—Both the sales 
department and the credit department have identical interests. 
If the credit department writes “sour,’’ crabbed, formal letters 
to customers whom the salesman is trying to cultivate, it loses 
an opportunity for building good will. If the salesmen place 
orders recklessly with customers whom they suspect to be poor 
credit risks, or “load” these customers with goods so heavily 
that they cannot scrape up the cash to pay for them and cannot 
turn them quickly, then the sales department is not working 
to build up customers who will prosper and give the house a 
greater share of their trade. Not a “one-time” sale, but re- 
peated patronage should be the object. 

The credit manager is the greatest salesman in the house, 
or he can be the greatest, if he takes the right view of his 
opportunities. 


Retail Credits—The task of extending credit to retail 
charge customers is simpler because of the smaller amounts 
involved, and the greater ease of getting the customer into the 
store for face-to-face discussion of difficulties. But it has 


serious problems also. 
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First, the principle underlying retail credits is different 
from that underlying wholesale credits. Retail credit is a con- 
vemence extended to customers who prefer to pay all their 
bills at stated intervals, at the end of the month or every two 
weeks, presumably sending a check through the mail, rather 
than paying by cash with purchase. The creditor’s security 
lies in the personal standing of the buyer. The goods decline 
in value in the buyer’s hands and cannot be repossessed without 
loss. 

The wholesaler or manufacturer, on the other hand, has a 
security in the fact that the goods increase in value in the 
hands of the retailer, by having the value of the retailer’s 
services added to them. Goods that sold at $66 may sell again 
for $100. Furthermore, the retailer has a fixed place of busi- 
ness and cannot run away so easily as can the consumer— 
though he can pretty easily ship goods to himself at another 
address, or back a truck up to his own door some dark night 
and make off with merchandise for which he has not paid. 


Selling Retail Credit—The interview or correspondence 
in which credit is granted to a retail customer should be cor- 
dial, positive, filled with the spirit of salesmanship. It should 
not be formal, suspicious, negative. 

The following letter, actually issued by one of the greatest 
department stores in America, illustrates the wrong way to 
grant credit. 


With reference to your application for a charge account, 
beg to advise we shall be pleased to grant same. Explanatory 
of our terms, would state that we render bills on the first, 


which we expect paid by the 15th of each month succeeding 
purchase. 


Trusting this arrangement will be agreeable and assuring 
you of our pleasure in serving you, we are 


In contrast to this attitude is the letter issued by a firm of 
young grocers who had taken over a run-down store, and 
wished to train their customers out of the habits of slow pay 
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into which the lax credit methods of the former proprietors 
had allowed them to slip. Since the trade was mostly com- 
posed of railroad employees who were paid every two weeks, 
it was decided to change the terms from 30 days to 2 weeks; 
thus the statements would reach the customers when they had 
money to pay. 


The new firm of Harris Brothers, Grocers, at the corner of 
Park and Kent, offers its services to the families in this vicinity. 

A pleasant, clean, wholesome looking store will be our first 
endeavor. Come in and see how well we look after our 
remodeling. 

Prices a little lower than you will find elsewhere, based 
on our first-class business methods. A slip will accompany 
every purchase made on a charge account, and your bill will be 
sent you promptly at the end of every two weeks, the time when 
you find it most convenient to pay. This will prevent the annoy- 
ance of having a large bill to pay at the end of the month, and 
is a service we are sure you will appreciate. 

Standard lines of groceries that you can trust. 

Courteous, prompt, intelligent service. 

Just as an example of our endeavor to make this the best 
grocery store in this part of the city we want you, please, to 
come in to our Saturday Special Sale, meet us, and get ac- 
quainted. We want to know you and to be able to serve you. 


Investigating Retail Credit Standing.——When credit is 
granted carelessly in a retail store the customer is encouraged 
to regard the privilege lightly and may not be so careful about 
prompt payment. When credit is granted as the result of a 
courteous interview that welcomes the customer and makes 
inquiries in a deferential and interested manner, the customer 
is trained thereby to regard the store as businesslike, and will 
be more apt to treat her obligations carefully. 

A request sent to the customer asking her for information 
about her husband’s occupation and length of residence in the 
city, requesting references and the names of other stores where 
she has a charge account, can be given as pleasant an aspect as 
the letter shown in the section above. 
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1. Mrs. M. B. Smith, 204 Roby Road, has asked to have a 
charge account at a leading department store. Write her as the 
credit manager asking for information and including such other 
material as you think desirable. 

2. Assuming the same circumstances, write Mrs. Smith in- 
forming her that her request has been granted and welcoming her 
to the service of the store. If possible, talk this over with the 
proprietor of some store you know before writing the letter and 
secure some material that might be used in “selling” her the store 
service. Indicate the terms of credit specifically. 

3. Assume that the same request has been referred by the store 
to a local credit rating bureau. Write a letter from the bureau 
to the customer asking information; the service of the bureau to 
the customer consists in having this information on file so that 
credit may readily be secured at any store in the city. What pre- 
cautions must you take not to offend the customer in preparing 
such a letter? 

4. H. P. Thomas & Co., a retail drug firm with whom you 
have had no previous dealing, send in a first order for $35.20. 
The rating given them in the mercantile reports is low, but you are 
desirous of pushing sales in this line of goods, and the amount is 
small. Write them sending the order and asking information. 

Suggested plan: (a) Notify of your shipping the order—give 
details as to how it is sent. (b) Welcome them. (c) Ask them 
to fill out the enclosed property statement as a means to closer 
relations. (d) Courteous close. Avoid overeagerness. What 
sales material will you include, and to what extent? 

5. Write to your salesman in the city where H. P. Thomas & 
Co. is located asking for information about them. 

6. Write to a manufacturer whose name a new customer has 
given you as reference, asking what dealings he has had with the 
retailer. Assume that the customer in his letter of request has 
given particulars about the new business he is starting, and has 
aroused your interest; show this interest in your letter. 

7. A retail grocer, whose trade is in a poor section of the city, 
has placed with your salesman an order for a line of fancy canned 
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goods. The amount of the order would bring his indebtedness 
beyond the sum fixed by you as the limit of his credit, and further- 
more you doubt his ability to dispose of this type of merchandise 
to his trade. Write refusing the order. 

Suggested plan: (a) Thank him for the order. (b) Call his 
attention to the fact that this would bring his indebtedness to a 
figure somewhat in excess of the amount previously agreed upon 
between you and him. (c) Raise the question as to whether he can 
handle this kind of goods to advantage. (d) Your interest in his 
success; value of quick turnover of goods. (e) Consequently 
you are holding the order. 

8. Pollack & Cheney, a dry goods retail firm in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, have sent to you as a Chicago wholesaler an order for 
$390.87 marked “Rush.” You have no previous dealings with the 
firm and do not find them rated in the agency reports. Answer, 
asking for permission to ship C. O. D. 

Suggested plan: (a) Thank them for the order. It is being 
made up immediately. (b) You note you have no information on 

le about them; securing it may take a few days. (c) Considering 
their need, suggest they allow you to ship C.O.D. (e) Merely 
precautionary measure such as they are doubtless in the habit of 
taking themselves; they will appreciate the spirit of your letter. 
(£) Probable that with information in hand you could establish 
a credit sufficient for their needs; to save time allow this method 
of shipment; they get additional 2% for cash. 

9. A dealer in men’s clothing and furnishings, Kahn & Son of 
Rahway, N. J., has sent you information that discloses a danger- 
ous ratio between his assets and his liabilities. His letter admits 
that he is undercapitalized. Advise him to reduce the size of his 
present order one-half. Show an interest in his success; suggest 
that he permit you to have Mr. Frank White of your organization 
call on him and go over his problems, disclosing to Mr. White 
frankly all his circumstances and securing his advice as to adver- 
tising, financing, and buying. Mr. White is highly experienced 
in counseling retailers in this line. Plan your letter carefully. 

10. Underwood & Co., furniture manufacturers, receive an 
order for children’s furniture shortly before the Christmas season, 
amounting to $107.80, from L. S. Hoskins Co., Springfield, 
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Mass. This is a large store which you have often tried to sell, 
but this is their first order. Write granting the credit, telling how 
carefully the goods will be packed, and shipped to reach them in 


time. What other opportunities has this letter? Do not be too 


eager; keep a cordial tone. 


Con Le Rey Lite 


COLLECTION LETTERS—COLLECTION 
PSYCHOLOGY—THE STAGE OF REMINDER 


The Constructive Attitude in Credits and Collections.— 
When credits have been carefully extended, the losses of the 
firm are much less likely to be large. This is not only because 
good credit risks have been selected, but also because the 
credit interview will have created a friendly relation which 
bears fruit in a more careful attitude on the part of the cus- 
tomer. When his mind has once been impressed with the 
importance of credit, he is not so likely to treat his obligations 
lightly. The reason a delinquent does not pay is because he 
either has not the money or prefers to use it for other pur- 
poses. In either case his mental attitude is that he has not 
enough money to pay your bill; if he had enough money, he 
would pay it. 

Accordingly, the right attitude toward collections, taken 
by the best wholesale and manufacturing houses, is a combina- 
tion of the point of view of the sales and credit departments. 
If a customer is slow in making remittances, an analysis is 
made of his business condition and an expert may be sent to 
visit him to find out what is wrong. Usually he is overstocked 
with merchandise and must put on a vigorous sale to bring in 
the necessary cash. Sometimes he needs refinancing; some- 
times an employee or partner is robbing him. In any case 
the remedy for slow payments is to teach him better business 
methods. 

“We are not here to collect money,” said the general man- 
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ager of a well-known manufacturing house, “we are here to 
make merchants out of storekeepers.” 


The Object of Collections——A merchant in making col- 
lections has two objects: to get the money, and to keep the 
customer. The second is usually not less important than the 
first, and may easily be more important, for the profit on future 
business done with a man will probably amount to much more 
than the amount due on a particular account. Still, the first 
is vital, for if the merchant does not collect the full amount 
due, the customer will take advantage of his leniency and give 
trouble in future dealings. So one horn of the collector’s 
dilemma is the danger of pushing the customer so hard that he 
takes his business somewhere else, and the other horn is the 
possibility of treating him so leniently that he becomes care- 
less and in the end makes his accounts cost more to collect than 
they are worth. 

This is the dilemma that leads the average merchant to 
think collections are a hopeless task and to stand helpless in the 
presence of his debtors. If they are not seriously delinquent, he 
is afraid to speak to them; and if they are badly in debt, he 
knows only one way to handle them—with a club. For a long 
time he sends monthly statements, perhaps not even issuing 
these regularly ; then suddenly he writes a harsh, formal letter 
threatening serious action. This is a good way to lose both 
the account and the customer. 


Promptness.—The effect of promptness on the mind of 
the customer is that it does not allow the debt to fade from 
his mind or to be covered up by other ideas. If a considerable 
time passes after his purchase without his being reminded of 
his obligation, he gives less thought to his delinquency; and 
the same is true if there is too great an interval between later 
steps in the series of collection letters. The memories of the 
bills he has paid gradually dull the memory of the one which 
he has not paid. Accordingly, the first reminder, in the shape 
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of a statement of purchases, an invoice, or the like, should ac- 
company the delivery of the goods; and the subsequent steps 
should be taken on the precise date provided for in the plan 
which the creditor adopts. 


Regularity.—Regularity in a collection system demands 
that some form of collection effort should be made on each of 
the dates provided for. Its effect on the customer’s mind is 
to bring to the creditor’s assistance the force of habit. Pre- 
cisely so many days after the purchase or the receipt of goods, 
he has become accustomed to drawing a check; the action be- 
comes automatic, not requiring special mental effort. If, be- 
cause he cannot make payment promptly, he must lay aside 
the habitual action, at any rate he will feel its absence so 
sharply that he will be more likely to write for a reasonable 
extension of time than to let the account go without attention. 
A collection letter should always give the specific amount due. 

Besides these values, promptness and regularity in the 
creditor have two incidental effects on the debtor: they give 
him respect for a house which pays businesslike attention to its 
collections—a respect which will surely tend to hold him as its 
customer—and they help to keep him in a healthy financial 
condition, which is a service to everyone concerned, but most 
of all to him. He can obtain good terms only by maintaining 
his reputation for financial soundness; and if he goes into 
bankruptcy, while it means loss to his creditor, it means ruin 
to the bankrupt. 

These principles are so basic in human nature and are so 
freely recognized by all men, that it will hold true as a general 
statement to say, No customer ob jects to being reminded of his 
obligations, if the reminder is prompt, regular, and courteous. 

If you were driving a horse you would keep the reins just 
taut, so that the horse always felt the bit. If you let the reins 
lie slack you might have a runaway; if you kept sawing on the 
bit, the horse’s mouth would grow hard and he would refuse 
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to respond except to a hard pull. Keep the credit conscience 
of your customers tender. 


Giving Reasons.—The reasons underlying prompt and 
regular collections can be effectively cited in collection letters. 
If the creditor allows long extensions, his money lies idle, 
he must pay interest on it, he does business under high expense, 
and must charge correspondingly higher prices. That is, he 
needs the money for the conduct of his own business; it is due 
him for value rendered; it is an obligation which the customer 
has willingly assumed ; its payment is necessary if the customer 
is to obtain further credit—which is equivalent to saying, if 
he is to continue in business. These reasons provide the col- 
lector with material for his letters that is logical and intelli- 
gent, and that need not give offense. They can be presented 
in detail, and with a variety of tone ranging all the way from 
delicate suggestion to sharp insistence. 


Excuses.—To offer excuses for asking payment when it 
is due implies that promptness and regularity are illogical and 
need apology, thus losing the values that lie in them. More- 
over, excuses produce a positively bad effect on the customer ; 
for if the house tells him it is unusually hard pressed, either 
he will not believe it or he will have less respect for its stand- 
ing. “Talking poor mouth,” as the offering of this excuse is 
sometimes called, destroys the frank and dignified relation be- 
tween the buyer and the seller which lies at the foundation of 
all successful dealings. It should be understood from the time 
credit is first extended that the terms offered are to be main- 
tained; that in case of urgent necessity the customer will ask 
for an extension of time, and will receive it if possible; but 
that otherwise the creditor will follow up any delinquency. 


Explaining Unusual Urgency.—But if a firm has to 
change its usual policy; if it must ask for payment before it is 
due, if in a time of stringency it cannot allow a reasonable 
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request for an extension, or if for any reason it must press its 
customers harder than usual, then it should tell them freely 
of its real reasons for writing as it does. 


A frank reason given for more urgent collection than usual: 


We enclose a statement of account, and although the amount 
is not large, we shall appreciate it greatly if you will favor us 
with a prompt remittance. 

We have anticipated a heavy demand during the next few 
months, and have kept our factory running on full time that 
we might be in a position to fill all orders promptly when the 
busy season comes. We think our customers will appreciate 
this, but it has resulted in tying up quite a large amount of 
capital in supplies. 

We believe you will readily understand our position and we 
anticipate your early response. 

An order from you will be appreciated and will receive our 
most careful attention. 

We shall be indebted to you for your courtesy. 


Sharp Language.—The writer of collection letters often 
produces a sharp effect when he means to be courteous, because 
he does not realize the effect of the language he employs. He 
should take care to save sharp language till he needs it, and 
should not use it till more courteous methods have failed. 
Often, too, in trying to avoid monotonously writing one letter 
precisely like another, he does not realize that he is changing 
his meaning with his phrases. Consequently, the following list 
of phrases which are always sharp when used in collection 
letters should be kept carefully in mind. They are given in 
the order of their strength. 

(a) Reference to past unanswered correspondence. 

(b) Immediately or at your earliest convenience, when ap- 
plied to a letter or a remittance. 

(c) Mention of a definite date, as by July 6, in three days, 
or by return mail. 

(d) A command, as “Let us hear from you,” or “Send us.” 
To preface these phrases by please makes them more 
courteous ; still milder is a question, as, “Will you not 
let us hear from you,” or a conditional statement as, 
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“Tf you will let us hear from you, we shall be greatly 
obliged.”” Much more sharp than “Please let us hear” 
is “Kindly let us hear.” 

(e) The words must, be compelled to, demand, require, 
insist, it 1s unperative. 

(£) Delinquent, or slow pay. 

(g) A veiled threat, like a reference to other measures, or 
a more specific mention of an attorney or a collection 
agency. 


Usually one sharp phrase in a letter is more effective than 
several. The effect of such a phrase can be varied by putting 
it in various positions; at the end of a letter it has an emphasis 
like the crack of a whip; but buried in a paragraph and fol- 
lowed by pleasant language, it stings without leaving a scar. 

All of these phrases have their proper use, but they must 
not be used unguardedly ; and in letters intended to be entirely 
courteous, they should not be used at all. 


Insulting Language——Some statements, being merely in- 
sulting, are ineffective because they arouse justifiable anger 
and destroy the emotion of pride to which every appeal should 
in part be addressed. Such are the use of the words debt or 
debtor; a statement that the customer’s credit is not good; a 
statement that his failure to write or to remit is deliberate. The 
most delicate suggestion that one of these is true constitutes 
a very sharp rebuke, which might be used to arouse a sluggish 
customer. 

For the same reasons, avoid satire or the appearance of 
satire. The sentence “Since you have evidently mislaid our 
last statement of account, we are forwarding another’? would 
be better if it read, “Since you may have mislaid ... .” 


Use of Personal Information.—Some personal information 
about every customer should be kept for ready reference—for 
example, on a card file—and used to give letters a precise, 
personal appeal. Information about a man’s position, gained 
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from his letter-head, from salesmen who know him, or from 
conversation with the man himself, can be woven into the first 
sentence of a letter to attract his attention, or used elsewhere 
to show that the creditor understands his difficulties. 


/ Financial Classification. Besides personal data, general 
financial information must be employed to divide customers 
into classes, under which they can be intelligently and rapidly 
handled. 

Roughly speaking, customers are divided into three classes: 

(a) Those who are good pay; the entirely reliable mer- 
chants who are more eager to keep their credit intact than any- 
one else can be, and who in case they are unable to pay at the 
moment will make satisfactory arrangements. They are to be 
treated with the most careful courtesy, and given the benefit 
of every doubt. 

(b) Those who are probably good but who are slow; who 
are either careless about their credit, or are encountering diffi- 
culties. Such customers are occasionally delinquent but do not 
belong to the dishonest category. They form the large body 
of small tradesmen over whom the credit manager must keep 
watch—whom he is trying to educate into class (a). 

(c) Those who are bad and entirely uncertain. Nobody 
can be sure that he has not some of this class on his list, or 
that he has not extended to some of them more credit than he 
should. Even careful investigation of a customer’s reliability 
sometimes fails to show his weakness, though such an investi- 
gation is a necessity if bad debts are to be avoided. When 
the credit manager has any reason to suspect the customer’s 
reliability, he must first cut down on the amount of credit al- 
lowed him, by diplomatically suggesting a small order, or part 
payment in advance. If he is fairly sure of his ground he will 
withhold credit altogether, but unless the proof is overwhelm- 
ing, he is careful to treat the customer as if he were of the class 
(b) type. In case of a delinquency with a member of this 
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class, the collection manager is especially careful about allow- 
ing extensions of time, and in his letters proceeds rapidly to 
conclusions. 


System.—On the basis of a knowledge of its business and a 
knowledge of its customers, a house will determine what steps 
to take under ordinary conditions with each class of its patrons. 
The early steps can be standardized, and with the aid of the 
methods of producing form letters, the entire form, guide form, 
or paragraph form can be handled automatically by the book- 
keeper. In simple cases, even the later steps in the collection 
series can be so treated. Complicated cases, difficult letters, 
or those coming at strategic points, like the friendly request 
for an explanation, can be referred to the judgment of the col- 
lection manager. 


Keeping a Record.—To avoid mistakes, careful record 
should be kept of the statements, letters, and drafts sent to a_ 





customer, by means of a standardized series of notations on 1 the 
ledger opposite the account, or by some form of card record. 
Otherwise the creditor may think the debtor has been notified 
of his delinquency, when in fact no notice has been sent him; 
or steps may be taken which are inconsistent with each other. 


The Stage of Notification.—Accurate records, like sound 
credits, are built into the basis of good collections, and the 
system of an office must be such that mistakes are reduced to 
the minimum, until their habitual accuracy produces their ef- 
fect on the customer’s mind. 

Most customers should pay on receipt of the statement; 
if they do not, then the methods of granting credit in that firm 
need overhauling. 

The statement itself constitutes one step in collections. The 
credit terms should appear clearly on it. Some firms believe 
that the invoice alone is sufficient notification, but others send 
a statement to arrive on the day the account is due. Still others 
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send a statement to arrive five or ten days before the account is 
due, printing or stamping on it in large type the words, “This 
account will not be due for ten days. Statement is submitted 
for your convenience.”’ 

Whatever material is given the customer at the time he re- 
ceives the goods or services, or is sent him in connection with 
it before his account becomes due, should be carefully examined 
to see whether it can be utilized to influence his mind toward 
prompt payment. 


The Stage of Reminder—When a customer fails to send 
a remittance on the date it is due, the assumption should be 
that it has merely slipped his mind. A long letter at this point 
may create ill will; on the other hand, failure to follow the 
account promptly and regularly will encourage the customer in 
delinquency. 

The problem with the reminder letter is, on the one hand, 
to avoid carefully all harsh language, and on the other hand 
to give the letter a quality which will bring it to the reader’s 
attention; this may be accomplished by including a news item 
or some unusual phrasing. 


First letter to good customer: (Note the news item) 


Our new factory is rapidly nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy about May 15. This is your factory, made 
possible by your good will, to keep you supplied with long life 


Pierce Batteries. 
We are counting on a continuance of this mutual advantage 


by your sending a check for your past due invoices. 
Jan. 5 $25.00 
Feb. 2 10.00 


While you instruct your bookkeeper to draw check for $35, 
why not tell her to send the enclosed order blank to our nearest 


branch for the sizes you need? 


Another first letter to a good customer: (Appeals to good will) 


We frequently have cause to express our obligation to the 
good will of our thousands of dealer friends, earned through 
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service relations and through the profitable business they have 
built up with long life Pierce Batteries. 

We rely on your good will to send us your prompt check for 
your balance of $35 which according to our records is now past 
due. 

At the same time, haven’t you used up that last shipment of 
batteries? Just send your order with the check. 


Variety in Appeals.—Just as the customer has been sold 
merchandise by means of appeals based on a knowledge of 
human nature, its needs, its habits, its joys and hopes and 
fears, so he can be “sold’’ the idea of paying the money he 
owes by means of a variety of appeals. A lack of imagination 
and of a constructive sales point of view all too frequently 
characterize the writers of collection letters. 

The stock appeal of the ordinary collector is to fear. Now 
fear, to be sure, is an undercurrent running through all col- 
lection appeals, but most of us are sufficiently aware of our 
integrity so that we are not easily terrified. We know, fur- 
thermore, that our creditor will hesitate a considerable time 
before resorting to forcible measures. 

On page 119 is a chart of collection psychology; study this 
in detail and observe how numerous are the appeals it is pos- 
sible to use at different stages in collection procedure. 

A few points on this chart may be especially discussed. 

Every collection letter must be so worded that it attracts 
attention. A fresh and interesting phrase at the beginning 
will often arouse enough curiosity to prevent the letters from 
being thrown into the wastebasket. 

Use of the power of habit is possible if your statements 
and letters come so promptly that the customer forms the habit 
of paying his bills. Certain customers are good pay with some 
houses and poor pay with others merely because the former 
have skilfully created in these customers the habit of paying 
promptly. 

Anger, pity, and contempt are emotions which do not lead 
to the payment of bills. Avoid, therefore, anything in the na- 
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ture of controversy, or anything that loses the respect of the 
delinquent. 

Other points in this chart will be discussed later in the 
treatment of collections. 


Some Reminder Letters—The following letter appeals to 
good will so pleasantly that it can be used when an account 
is only slightly overdue: 


You will note from the attached statement that you have 
overlooked your November bill. 

We rely on the good will of our customers to repair these 
little oversights on being reminded of them, and will look for- 
ward to your prompt remittance. 


This letter assumes that the customer has good will for the 
creditor, but has overlooked making payment : 


We have a balance against you on our books for the sum 
of $15.65. Inasmuch as it has always been your custom to remit 
promptly, we feel that the matter has either been merely over- 
looked or that there is some error in our books. 

With the supposition that such an error may possibly exist 
we are sending you a duplicate invoice for your assistance in 
checking up the matter. 

As our accounts show the amount as unpaid, please let us 
know if there is any error, and we will be glad to correct it. 


This short letter appeals to the desire to avoid annoyance. 


A man who has to carry many details in his mind can’t pos- 
sibly do justice to all of them. And every detail he attends to 
gives him just so much more power for other matters. 

Our account will be off your mind if you send a check today. 

Why not use the enclosed envelope—now? 


Stronger Reminders.—When it is necessary to write more 
sharply, the creditor can write a stronger letter, omitting some 
of the courteous phrases shown in the preceding correspond- 
ence and including a phrase suggestive of urgency. 


Apparently you have overlooked May purchases amounting 
to $82.70 as no check has reached us. May we rely upon you 
for payment by early mail? 
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You will find enclosed an itemized statement amounting to 
$370.90 covering June purchases. These items are considerably 
past due and should be given consideration. May we rely upon 
you for payment not later than Monday, September 3? 


Our Credit Department wrote you on July 2 and again on 
July 15 relative to payment of April purchases amounting to 
$220.70. We don’t understand why your check is being with- 
held as, according to our records, there is no question in con- 
nection with these particular transactions. 

We feel that an explanation is due us and shall look for 
your reply on Tuesday of next week. 


Our Invoice oF JUNE 14 


This amounts to $9.47 as shown by the enclosed statement. 
There is evidently no question regarding the correctness of our 
charge as we have not received any letter from you to that 
effect. Payment is due in accordance with our terms of net 60 
days subject to which your order was placed. 

Please favor us with your check for $9.47 at an early date. 
Your courtesy will be appreciated. 


Our Invoice Datep JUNE 27 


Is there any question regarding the correctness of this in- 
voice, which amounts to $76.65? In accordance with our uni- 
form terms as stated on the enclosed statement, payment should 
have been received two weeks ago, but we have not heard from 
you. 

Doubtless this was an oversight on your part. If you find 
that payment is in order, kindly favor us with your check for 
$76.65 at your earliest convenience. Your courtesy, you may 
be sure, will be appreciated. 


Your Orvers No. 63467 anp 63468 


These are covered by our invoices of June 27 which amount 
to $37.49 and $10.71 as shown by the enclosed statement. In 
accordance with our uniform terms of net 60 days, payment 
of these invoices is overdue. You will agree with us that our 
terms are liberal and that inasmuch as your orders were 
placed subject to them, they should be adhered to closely. 

Please favor us with your check for $48.20 at your earliest 
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convenience. You may be sure the courtesy of your cooperation 
will be appreciated. 


Is there some question concerning the correctness of our 
shipments as covered by May 21 and 23 invoices amounting in 
total to $145.67? 

We have written you several times concerning these charges 
and feel it is only fair that you either send us your check by 
return mail or tell us why payment is being withheld. 

Our records have been marked ahead to September 5. 


The following letters were issued by a manufacturer of 
batteries in series with the two shown on page 117. Those 
were first letters to good customers. Note the variations in 
phrasing which fit each letter for the place it occupies in the 
series. All were used in the stage of reminder. 


First letter to slow customer: 


It is our sincere desire to merit the good will of our cus- 
tomers, not only by supplying them with prompt and frequent 
shipments of batteries as a means of profitable business for 
them, but also by giving them prompt and accurate service in 
all matters of office practice. 

In this spirit, may we respectfully call your attention to your 
balance of $35 which according to our records is now past due? 

We believe you will consider this letter as a friendly re- 
minder, and will instruct your bookkeeper to draw a prompt 
check for $35 in our favor. 


Second letter—turnover—to good customer: 


Business profits are made on the turnover. 

Merchandise turned quickly, money reinvested in more mer- 
chandise, a repetition of turnover many times in the year— 
this is the kind of business you can do with Pierce Batteries. 

As a means to mutual advantage, will you not send us your 
check for $35 to cover your balance due? We assume that our 
records are correct, since we have had no word from you to the 
contrary. And do not forget that we shall be glad to have an- 
other order with your letter. 





Your annual profit is determined by the turnover. 
Pierce Batteries quickly sold, the money reinvested—this 
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process repeated many times, plays the important role in increas- 
ing profits for you. 

Not having heard otherwise from you, we assume that the 
items past due totaling $35 are correct. Accordingly, may we 
not have your check? And do not forget your order, also. 


Second letter—turnover—to slow customer: 


Business profits are made on the turnover. 

Merchandise turned quickly, money reinvested in more mer- 
chandise, a repetition of turnover many times in the year—this 
is the kind of business you can do with Pierce Batteries. 

As a means to mutual advantage, will you not send us your 
check for $35 to cover the balance still due? We assume that 
our records are correct, since we have not heard from you to 
the contrary. In all fairness, we expect your prompt response. 





Your annual profit is determined by the turnover. 

Pierce Batteries quickly sold, the money reinvested—this 
process repeated many times, plays the important role in increas- 
ing profits for you. 

Not having heard otherwise from you, we assume that the 
items past due totaling $35 are correct. Accordingly, may we 
not have your check? We expect a prompt response. 


Order received, account past due: 


Let us thank you for your order for 1 BBL. Pierce Batteries 
which will be shipped promptly on our regular terms of 2% 
ten days and net thirty. 

You will appreciate, we believe, the service of prompt ship- 
ment of items like batteries, which become the means of an 
excellent profit for you as soon as they reach your store. In 
like spirit, may we expect your check for $35 in payment of 
invoice of January 20? 

Then we will invest this amount in making more batteries 
for you. 


Petty Accounts.—The collection of petty accounts is 
peculiarly troublesome, because the credit manager cannot very 
well bring his heavy artillery into play on so small a target, 
while on the other hand, he must exert pressure to bring the 
sum in before the expense of correspondence becomes too great. 
Appeals to fair play, good will, and shame are often effective. 
Many of the letters given above under the heading “Stronger 
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Reminders” will serve for the purpose, as well as the follow- 
ing letters: 


A statement of your account was sent you a few days ago, 
but we have heard nothing from you. The amount due us. 
$.... is small, and no doubt the matter has been overlooked. 
We would not bring this up again so soon were it not for the 
fact that we have thousands of accounts on our books, and delay 
in settlement causes us quite a little expense, and a great deal of 
trouble. 

We know that you will appreciate this fact and send us a 
remittance by return mail, using the enclosed blue envelope. 


Our ledgers show there is a little amount due us of 65 cents, 
as shown by statement attached. 

Possibly this little amount has been paid, but our ledgers 
do not show it, so won’t you please be kind enough to investigate 
and favor us with remittance if not paid? 

If, however, remittance has been sent us, please state date 
and in what form. Then we will not bother you any further 
regarding payment. 

Thank you kindly for assisting us in the adjustment of this 
little matter. 





The enclosed statement shows a balance of $.... which has 
been carried in your account. Will you kindly check this with 
your records and determine why it has not been paid? 

According to our terms of sale this account is somewhat past 
due. Because it is not very large, you may have intended to 
include it in a subsequent remittance, but through some over- 
sight this was never done. 

So that your account may be cleared of this past due item, 
we should like to have your check for $..... To prevent any 
injustice it will be appreciated if you should inform us if the 


charge is not correct. 

Refusing Unearned Discount.—A discussion of collections 
would be incomplete without mention of letters that refuse to 
allow a customer to take an unearned discount, that annoying 
bit of petty dishonesty which so many men are guilty of. The 
offense consists of allowing the account to run past the date 
when the cash discount may be taken, for instance twelve days 
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when the discount period is ten, and then deducting the amount 
of the discount from the remittance. 

This practice must be met firmly, despite the smallness of 
the sum involved, or it will grow to a habit. 

A young credit manager, on taking his first position as 
head of a department, found in the files correspondence from a 
habitual discount-thief. At the first opportunity he tried the 
following letter-—and it worked. Observe that its tone is 
courteous, but entirely firm. 


We wish to thank you for the check received in this morn- 
ing’s mail. 

We note that you have deducted a discount on our invoice 
of February 1, amounting to $1.20, which is not in accordance 
with our special confidential terms to you of 2%—10th of month, 
following date of purchase. We, therefore, feel that we are not 
in a position to accept this check in full settlement of the in- 
voices referred to on your statement and would appreciate a 
new check in the amount of $78.93, including the above men- 
tioned discount. 

We wish to assure you that we greatly appreciate the busi- 
ness you have given us and also to assure you that it is our 
earnest desire to offer every cooperation and service it is possible 
for us to give you. 

A stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for your con- 
venience in returning the new check. 


Another letter aimed at this practice is used by a large 
manufacturer. 


We thank you for your check of $108.15 to apply upon your 
January account. It appears, however, that in preparing this 
remittance the cash discount has been deducted from our Jan- 
uary charges. This discount amounts to Ar , and we must 
ask you for an additional remittance to cover the amount of the 
deduction. 

We are perfectly willing to allow the full 30 days time upon 
any invoice which we render you, and in the present case have 
been willing to supplement the net terms with an additional 30 
days extension. But if cash discount is to be a premium for 
prompt payment, we cannot allow both time and discount—it 
must be one or the other. 

With this explanation before you, we trust that you may 
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be good enough to favor us with your check for $.... at your 
earliest convenience. 


Problems 


1, Assuming that you are in the collection department of a 
wholesale or manufacturing house, prepare three simple reminders, 
any one of which could be sent in the early stages of collection 
to customers, normally good pay. These are not to be in series; 
each is a first letter. Try to secure variety and interest. 

2. Assuming the same circumstances, prepare three stronger 
reminders which may be sent as first letters to customers whose 
credit standing is not good. 

3. Assuming that no response has been received to your first 
reminder, prepare three letters, any one of which might be sent 
to follow the reminders prepared under Problem 1. 

4. On August 23, 1927, you shipped to A. G. Branch of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, two bearings No. 5553 and two bearings No. 
5520, C. O. D., amounting to $17.65, covered by your invoice No. 
14011. Later you discover that you undercharged $1.51, and sent 
an invoice to cover this No. 14837. The customer has not paid 
this, and it has run for three.months. Write him asking payment. 

5. A shipment amounting to $9.25, invoice No. 4618, was sent 
a customer on open account on January 26. It should have been 
sent C.O.D., as you have not granted him credit. Write the 
customer January 28 asking payment. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE COLLECTION FOLLOW-UP—THE STAGE OF 
DISCUSSION 


Study Your Customer.—It is only natural to try to come 
to an understanding with a man who has not fulfilled his obli- 
gations. This is the reason, based on human experience, for 
inserting into the collection procedure a type of letter which 
may be called a letter of discussion. This is in accord with 
the principles of constructive credit discussed in the preceding 
chapter. It is an attempt to make the customer listen to reason 
before resorting to forcible measures. Harsh and unfeeling 
collection procedures which drive away trade that might be 
retained, make no allowance for such an attempt to come to a 
friendly understanding, but the wise credit man knows the 
force of a reasonable appeal. This does not prevent, of course, 
more vigorous measures if the latter become necessary. 

Every item in the past record of the customer, the nature 
of his orders, the analysis of his credit standing, including his 
position in the community and his business ability—every bit 
of information gained through conversation or correspondence 
with him—can be brought into play during this stage of 
collections. 


The Average of Human Nature.—Even when dealing with 
customers with whom you have no regular relations, as in mail 
order collections or ‘‘one-time” purchases, the collection man- 
ager can rely on the average of human nature. We are all 
alike affected by appeals to fair play, pride, family affection, 
and the like. (See chart of collection procedure, page 119.) 
All alike@igggapable of being “‘resold,” that is of being reminded 
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of the value the goods have for us and how well they are 
worth the money. 

Just as it is true that a sale is made when the sense of value . 
has been brought up in the purchaser’s mind until it overtops 
his reluctance to part with his money, so a collection is made 
when there has been brought up in the customer’s mind a feel- 
ing that can be satisfied only by payment. The point of im- 
portance is the need of building up an emotional state which 
did not exist before the attempt to sell or to collect was made. 

Naturally the discussion letter will be somewhat longer 
than the reminder letter. It gets attention partly by its un- 
usual length. 


Appealing to Desire for Service—The state of mind of a 
delinquent is not a normal one; it may be a compound of care- 
lessness, stubbornness, and fear that is quite different from his 
usual business attitude. The letter shown below tries to remind 
him of the value of relations of mutual service. Note the ef- 
fectiveness of the appeal to him to discuss matters frankly. 


We are in business to give you service; your success is our 
success. A relation of mutual helpfulness is the only profitable 
one for both of us. 

Yet according to our records your balance of $35 is still un- 
paid, though we have written you rather recently regarding this 
matter. : 

Frankly, this situation puzzles us, and in all sincerity we in- 
vite your confidence regarding it. We are serving thousands of 
dealers like yourself with long life Pierce Batteries, which they 
are using as a means to a profitable business. 

Why shouldn’t we get back into service relations? Let 
us know frankly, gentlemen, at the same time that you instruct 
your bookkeeper to draw a check for $35 to our favor, 


A Model Letter of Discussion.—Analysis of the next let- 
ter shows that it exemplifies ideally the qualities which a letter 


of discussion should have. It goes over the history of the ac- 
count; it shows fairness and consideration; above all, it resells 
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credit by reminding the customer of the understanding he had 
when he purchased the goods. 


June, JuLy anp Aucust Account, $584.90 


In view of the letters which we have already written you 
on the subject of our account quoted above, and in the absence 
of any response on your part to these letters, we feel that we 
owe it to you as well as to ourselves to state frankly our position 
in regard to this matter. 

It is our understanding that you were familiar with our terms 
when you purchased the goods which are covered by this account. 
We expect ouir customers to adhere to these terms and in com- 
mon fairness to the great majority of our customers who do so, 
we cannot as a matter of business policy continue to make an 
exception in your favor. 

We are perfectly willing to help a customer in a pinch, but 
we have already granted you such a liberal extension of time 
on this account that we feel, to put it plainly, that we have done 
all that you could reasonably expect us to do, and that pay- 
ment ought now be made without further delay. 

We have greatly valued the business with which you have 
favored us and are anxious that your orders should be continued 
upon the basis of prompt payments. It would be a matter of 
very sincere regret to us if our present good relations should 
be terminated by our finding it necessary to collect this or any 
other account through the medium of our legal representatives. 

We believe we have made our position quite clear to you 
and we ask that you favor us by mailing us a check within the 
next three or four days, as you surely understand that we can- 
not grant any further extension of time. 


A Straightforward Appeal——wNo special devices are used 
in the letter shown below; its plain, logical language consti- 
tutes its appeal, together with its recital of facts. 


June Account—$251.60 


We believe you will agree that our account ought now to 
receive your serious attention without further delay. 

It is probably needless for us to remind you that we have 
written you on various occasions regarding it and have for some 
months past been sending you regular statements showing the 
amount which is past due. 

At the time of writing this letter we have not received any 
remittance from you and it is only natural that we should begin 
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to wonder why payment is being withheld. Your recent experi- 
ence ought to be sufficient indication to you that we have been 
willing to do all that can reasonably be expected of us in the 
way of meeting your convenience. 

We trust that you will make the next tnove, and that the 
evidence of that move may come to us in the form of a check 
by return mail. 


Urges identity of interests: 


Unfortunately we have received no reply from you to our 
letter of January 24, requesting the remittance of an overdue 
item of $25.50. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would write us out 
a check and send it in the next mail. No doubt your clerks have 
overlooked this matter, but as our policy of payment was mailed 
along with the bill of sale, and as we have since explained the 
advantages of a systematic method of handling accounts, we 
are sure that you will be glad to have us bring the matter to 
your attention again. 

If you are encountering any difficulties that make it impos- 
sible for you to remit promptly at this time, we would urge you 
to explain the exact situation to us. Come to a full and open 
understanding with us. We assure you that our interests and 
the interests of our customers are the same; our attitude is one 
of service. 

Will you not show your good will by mailing that check ? 


dn appeal to cooperation: 


We are sorry to find that your bill of $810 due March 1, 
1928, is still unpaid. Since we have received no comment on 
the statements enclosed in our letter of April 2, we assume that 
the amount is correct, and we are, therefore, unable to account 
for this delay of another month. 

Situated as we are, a thousand miles apart, it is hard for each 
of us to realize that the other is a company of hard-working, 
practical business men, both interested in pushing the lumber 
trade by conducting our business on a prompt and efficient basis. 

If we could get this idea, if we could establish the personal 
element in our relations, it would mean much to both of us. 

Let us keep this thought in mind and really feel that our 
obligations to our fellow lumbermen a thousand miles away are 
just as important as those which we owe in our own town, 

Take a few minutes and write to us. It will help us to get 
better acquainted, and remember, it all helps the lumber business. 
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We enclose another statement. Will you please check it with 
the invoice and forward the amount promptly ? 


Part Payment——The assumption after the stage of re- 
minder has been passed may be that the customer is in diffi- 
culties, and finds it inconvenient to pay the full amount at 
once. The credit manager may then decide to offer a part 
payment arrangement as an easier course to get the delinquent 
started on the right road. 

It rests with him to decide, on the basis of his knowledge 
of the customer, just how much help to offer, whether to write 
mildly and courteously, or to refer to the customer’s neglect of 
his obligations. Some types of customer will respond to an ap- 
peal to discuss matters frankly; others who are slow pay will 
require more insistence. In either case the credit manager at 
this stage will do well to write so as to draw out a reply, on the 
basis of which he may act. 

Much of the value of accepting part payments lies in its 
strategy, for payment of any sort on account is an acknowl- 
edgment that the account is due, and gives the creditor a strong 
position legally. The Statute of Limitations, moreover, begins 
to run against an account from the date of the last payment, 
instead of from the date when it was originally incurred, so 
that to accept a part payment gives the creditor more time in 
which to collect the account before it becomes outlawed. 


Mild letter implying willingness to allow extension or part 
payment: 


We are sorry to see that since our shipment of June 10 we 
have received no business from you nor any communication in 
regard to the statement. 

We hope that an understanding can be reached which will as- 
sure your remittance and a continuance of your orders. We 
remember that you have always taken advantage of our dis- 
count, which is more liberal than we are able to allow our smaller 
customers, and think that there may be a mistake in the present 
case. 

In any event, a reply to this will be very much appreciated. 
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Courteous letter to good customer well known to the house: 


As you have been in the past most punctual in the matter of 
payments, we believe that our previous statements have been 
overlooked. We are therefore enclosing a copy for verification. 
Please let us know if you find this correct. 

We are somewhat inclined to think that your order for win- 
ter stock was rather heavy for your locality, and you will recall 
that we so expressed ourselves at the time. We realize that 
possibly the unusual mildness of the season may have left a por- 
tion of the goods on your hands and thereby rendered it some- 
what difficult for you to meet your bills with your usual prompt- 
ness. Should this be the case, do not hesitate to write us frankly, 
as a clear understanding of the situation, coupled with our ex- 
perience of long standing, would doubtless enable us to offer 
a satisfactory solution. 

We shall be glad to render you any assistance in our power. 


Stronger letter—note suggestion that orders might be held up: 


You will agree that in order to prevent errors and misun- 
derstandings you should know the condition of your account 
when it becomes evident to us that long past due items have 
been neglected. There is a balance of $.... still unpaid, cov- 
ering shipments we made to you during ............. 

You have been shown a fair measure of consideration and 
we have accommodated you somewhat longer than usual. In the 
meantime we have continued to fill your orders and should dis- 
like to inconvenience you by withholding further shipments of 
Blank Hosiery, because of the existing indebtedness. Your 
prompt attention will, therefore, result in mutual satisfaction. 

Should it be too great a burden to make the entire payment 
now, you could send us at least an amount that will make a sub- 
stantial reduction in your account. We should appreciate some 
response to assure us that the matter has not been overlooked. 


Granting Extensions—When allowing a customer’s re- 
quest for an extension of time in which to pay his account, the 
creditor should do so cheerfully and at the beginning of the 
letter. But in order to avoid seeming to treat the matter care- 
lessly, in the next paragraph he should go over his reasons for 
taking this action. Even a brief and conventional statement 
has a better educational effect upon the customer than no state- 
ment; and the opportunity exists to show a friendly interest, 
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even though expressed in few words. Or if a warning must be 
given, this is the place for it. A courteous paragraph at the 
end can be based specifically upon the letter written by the 
customer. 

We are pleased to be able to grant your request of May 1 
for twenty days’ extension on your account up to that date. 

Your reasons for asking the favor were carefully consid- 
ered, and we appreciate that the present season has been unfa- 
vorable for disposing of the goods represented by these invoices. 
We are glad to see that business in that line is improving, so 


that you can remit by May 20. 
Accept our hearty good wishes for your tourist season. 


Refusing Extensions—When refusing a request for an 
extension the creditor should first announce his decision as 
courteously as possible, then present his reasons at some length, 
and end courteously. If possible, he should lay stress on the 
pleasant and positive elements of the transaction. If, for in- 
stance, he is able to grant a part of the request, he can announce 
the fact with pleasure, showing his willingness to accommodate 
the customer as much as he can. He should avoid making a 
curt refusal. 

The principles that govern this stage of the negotiations 
are important. First, it should be remembered that extensions 
are common and that the chief concern of the creditor should 
be to insist that they be asked for—not taken without asking. 
Second, the creditor should represent his policy as a reasonable 
one, which he is always glad to explain. Third, he should at 
every stage of business relations invite the confidence of his 
customers, since only thus can he keep close and intelligent 
watch over their situation. It should be noted that he will not 
rely too much on excuses given by delinquents. Rather he cul- 
tivates a confidential relation as one vital element among his 
sources of credit information and as a valuable check on his 
policy. Since this attitude may tempt some men to ask more 
favors than they need, he must show firmness in dealing with 
them; but since the attitude is intended to draw out a frank 
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statement of the customer’s position, he should never be per- 
emptory in his letters at this stage. 

Uniform courtesy in refusing an extension, then, is the 
only tone that can logically be adopted. A fairly long letter 
should be sent—never a short one—and no matter how much 
pressure it brings to bear, it should begin and end pleasantly. 
If the terms it lays down are not complied with, there is plenty 
of time for peremptory letters afterward. 


Refusing extension—offering part payment arrangement: 
June, Juty BaLance—$285.00 


We have your letter of suggesting that we allow you 
a further extension of sixty days on the balance due on your 
account which at present amounts to $..... 

In view of the fact that you have already had an extension 
of more than sixty days on this account, we cannot but feel that 
your request is hardly in order. 

Though we cannot see our way to agree to your wishes, we 
are quite willing to give you as much assistance as lies in our 
power at this time. We suggest, therefore, that you send us your 
check for $85 immediately; that you send us checks of $50 each 
at ten day intervals thereafter. 

We trust this method of meeting the account will enable you 
to take care of it without too much inconvenience, and assure 
you that we are cooperating with you as far as we possibly can 
in this matter. 

In this connection, we must insist upon settlement of the 
account being made on the basis outlined above, and we there- 
fore await your check for $85. 





A qualified refusal, with emphasis on the allowance made: 


We have received your letter of February 6 asking us to 
grant a further extension of 60 days on the invoices now due, 
amounting to $241.50. Although we cannot do precisely as you 
request, we are glad to give you what assistance lies in our 
power. 

If you will send us your check for $41.50 and two interest- 
bearing notes for $100 each, signed by your president or your 
treasurer, one for 30 days and one for 60 days, we shall take 
pleasure in accepting them. We believe this method of meeting 
the amount will enable you to take care of it without too much 
inconvenience. Our reason for asking for the personal indorse- 
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ment of one of your officers is that the rules of our house do not 
allow us to accept company indorsements. 

While we regret being unable to allow the full extension, we 
believe you will appreciate the fact that our goods are sold on 
narrow margins, and that we are obliged to adopt a somewhat 
stricter policy in extensions than we should otherwise. Since 
the amount involved is small in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness you do, we are confident that you will not find our plan 
inconvenient. 

Thank you for your frank explanation of your position, 
which enables us to cooperate with you in this manner. 


A refusal, to a “poor pay’ customer, giving reasons: (Only 
two of his frequent delinquencies are mentioned. ) 


We regret that we have been obliged to take an unfavorable 
position toward your request of December 2 for further exten- 
sion on your account. 

That you may not think us unreasonable, may we call your 
attention to the fact that when granting the extension you have 
already enjoyed, we did so on the understanding that this was 
the utmost our policy would allow. We remind you also that 
in a similar case last March you allowed your small note of 
$28.00 to go to protest. While we are willing to meet our cus- 
tomers half-way in adjusting difficulties incident to business, we 
believe that the small amount at present in question can be met 
without serious effort, and shall ask you kindly to send us your 
check for the amount due. 

We wish you the compliments of the season. 


A refusal, on grounds of policy, to a fairly good customer: 


We have received your letter of May 24, asking us to accept 
your note for the amount of $70.50 now past due. In justice to 
our business we think you ought not to ask this favor of us. 

It is our regular policy not to accept notes, for the nature of 
our business is such that we absolutely cannot afford it. The 
terms we regularly allow represent the best we can do. If our 
accounts were large and our goods of such a nature that they 
moved slowly, the situation would be entirely different, and we 
should be quite willing to allow more time; but as it is, our goods 
are sold in a few days after the opening of the season and our 
dealers receive payment for them in a short time. Under these 
circumstances, you will agree with us that it is not really just to 
ask us to accept notes. 

We trust that you will understand our position, which we are 
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glad to make clear, and that you will send us a check promptly 
to cover your account. 


Holding Up the Order——When a customer whose account 
is overdue sends in another order, the situation is one which 
the creditor must take advantage of. On the one hand, he 
must not let the customer’s credit be extended too far; on the 
other hand, he must not shut off credit too violently, lest he 
stifle the customer’s trade altogether by not letting him have the 
goods he needs. If the customer has no goods to sell, he will 
have no money to pay his debts. In any case. the creditor 
must conduct the negotiation in such a way as to stimulate 
the customer’s desire to trade with his house. 

Two elements form the chief stock in trade of letters writ- 
ten in such a situation. They are, first, an expression of regret 
that implies the impersonal, inevitable nature of the action—no 
doubt the customer will see the position in which the house is 
placed ; and second, an emphasis on the value of the goods that 
the customer has just ordered. Skilful handling of these ele- 
ments to make the letter fit the case will educate the customer 
without offending him, and will be likely at least to secure a 
part payment to bring his indebtedness within the allowed 
limits. 

In the following letters, note the varied ways in which these 
elements are used. 


An endeavor to secure along overdue payment: 


It is a matter of great regret to us that we have been obliged 
to act unfavorably upon the request made in your letter of No- 
vember 20. 

While we appreciate the peculiar circumstances which have 
made it difficult for you to reduce your outstanding indebtedness 
so as to bring it within the allowance agreed upon, still we are 
unable to allow the present order to go forward without receiv- 
ing a substantial remittance, of say $150, to apply on past ac- 
counts. You will appreciate that though a house may be glad 
to extend all possible favors, it must act in the interests of all 
its customers as well as of itself, by maintaining such terms as 
are consistent with the safety of all concerned. 


>_> 
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At the same time, we understand your urgent need for the 
goods now packed. and awaiting shipment, and we believe they 
would have such a ready sale that you would be justified in se- 
curing the amount needed. It is difficult to secure at this late 
date goods which will give you a satisfactory Christmas trade, 
and this trade, of course, you do not wish to lose. 

We shall hope to be able to ship the goods, and shall hold 
them until December 3. In the meantime we assure you of our 
most cordial good wishes, and our desire to be of service. 


A cordial letter to a careless customer: 


Let us thank you for that nice order for shoes which has just 
come in through Mr. Wales. Your selection shows that you 
know what good values those boys’ Bluchers are. 

But we find, Mr. Markel, that your last invoice is some- 
what overdue, and, as you know, our policy prevents us from 
extending further allowances while things are in this shape. 

No doubt you have let this matter go longer than you in- 
tended, and we shall expect to get the amount our bookkeeper 
has against you in the course of the next week. 

We shall go right ahead getting the shoes ready for you, and 
will have them on the floor for shipment in ten days’ time. 

We wish you the best of success with your school trade. 


More urgent letters: 


We earnestly hope to have you acknowledge our letter of 
June 27 at your earliest convenience, as we are anxious to dis- 
pose in some satisfactory way of your pending order of June 16. 





July 15, the date set for the shipment of your order of June 
16, is close at hand, and we are accordingly very desirous of 
receiving your instructions, as we have suggested in our former 
letters. 

We hope you will have the kindness to write us before the 
date in question, and we hope also that the information to be of- 
fered will assist in our reaching a definite understanding not 
only on the order now under consideration, but also on later 
purchases. 


A frank letter to a thick-skinned customer who has regularly 
resisted payment: 


We have received through our agent, Mr. James, your order 
of October 10 for dry goods, amounting to $245. 

Now, Mr. Wort, as you are well aware, whenever we have 
had a bill with you of over $100, we have been compelled to 
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incur the expense of an attorney for collection long after the 
account was due, and it seems, if we were to fill this order, we 
should be inviting a repetition of the same trouble. 

It is true, you paid our draft for the last bill of about $50 
very promptly, which certainly counts in your favor; but the 
amount involved at present is several times that sum, and we 
consider it best to write you and put the matter of payment, in 
case we ship the goods, up to you frankly, and ask you for some 
assurance that if we ship, the amount will be paid with reason- 
able promptness. 

We are always willing to help our customers out in a pinch 
with a little extra time; but we must know the date when we 
may depend on payment being made, before we ship your order. 
Undoubtedly you will appreciate the fact that it is necessary for 
us to have this information. 

What will you do to satisfy us concerning that point? 


The Appeal to Pride and to Shame.—Inherent in all letters 
of the discussion type is an appeal to pride; they assume that 
the delinquent is really an honorable man and proceed to treat 
him on that basis, ascribing his actions to oversight, pressure of 
other business, failure to consider the matter fully, or other 
reasons, but never implying that he is deliberately withholding 
payment. The strength of this assumption is dependent on 
making the debtor feel that he still has your respect. 

Often it is difficult for the inexperienced to distinguish be- 
tween phrases that appeal to pride and those which appeal to 
shame. In general, all references to the debtor’s good credit 
record, to his business success, to his standing in his com- 
munity, and the like, appeal to his pride. If, however, his 
present delinquency is emphasized in contrast to these ideals, 
the effect will be to arouse the sense of shame. 

Shame is also a valuable emotion to arouse in securing pay- 
ment, but great care must be taken not to turn into an appeal 
to shame a letter which is really intended to make the recipient 
proud of your confidence in him. 


The “General Manager’s Letter.”—After having taken 
all reasonable steps without results, many houses are in the 
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habit of allowing an additional time to elapse before turning 
the account over to an outside collector. In a great number of 
instances it has been found advisable to utilize this period by 
making another appeal of a different kind from some higher 
official of the house. The place of this letter in the collection 
follow-up is later, between the stages of urgency and of ulti- 
matum, but because its style is similar to that of discussion 
letters, it is placed here. 


The credit department has just laid on my desk the folder 
of your correspondence with the recommendation that we send 
your account of $........ to our attorney for collection. 

You cannot blame them for their attitude, because there has 
been no response to their several letters, regarding your ac- 
count. I cannot, however, bring myself to take any drastic ac- 
tion without writing you personally. I really believe that it is 
an oversight, and that you will take care of this item at once. 

I am sure that you will answer me promptly, and I am going 
to place your folder on my desk, awaiting your reply and re- 
mittance. Please do not fail me, as I am doing this against 
the advice of our credit department. 


The following letter illustrates still better the principles of 
appeal involved in the “general manager’s letter.” The first 
paragraph suggests forcibly to the delinquent that there is no 
possibility of his resisting payment—but it does not directly 
state this. In all the succeeding paragraphs strong appeals are 
made to his pride; the general manager shows the utmost fair- 
ness, and gives him the benefit of every doubt. All he asks is 
a letter in response, but in most instances the delinquent will 
send some payment with his reply to such a letter. 


A letter from our attorney has just come to my desk in which 
he says that his correspondent in Cedar Rapids reports that you 
are financially responsible and that the money which you owe 
us can be obtained if a judgment is secured. I was not informed 
until this letter came that any such negotiations relative to your 
account were in process. 

It seems to me, in view of the credit situation which you 
enjoy, that there must be some misunderstanding about your 
account. I have looked through our file containing your cor- 
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respondence, but I find no letters from you later than July 10 
and nothing previous to this which would indicate that a mis- 
understanding between you and our correspondents had arisen. 
It is possible, however, that a letter of yours may not have 
reached us, or perhaps that previous to June 1 some misunder- 
standing may have occurred with our Chicago branch. You 
probably recall that your camera account, previous to June 1, 
was handled from there. 

Won’t you kindly let us retrace a little and start over again 
on the matter of your account? A letter addressed to me per- 
sonally will have my most careful attention. 

The amount in question apparently is $75.40. If this is due 
us, I know that you are just as anxious not to let it stand in the 
way of our future friendly relations as we are not to have it. 
If this amount is not due us, we are certainly not anxious to at- 
tempt to collect it. All we ask is a brief statement from you 
as to just what the situation is from your point of view. 

If I could get just a little information from the letter file as 
to what you are thinking about the situation, I feel certain that 
I could clear up the matter with you in this letter. I seem to 
be unable to do this, however, and therefore am asking that you 
write me just as soon as you receive this letter. 


Problems 


1, Assume that a retail dealer who is personally known to the 
credit manager of a wholesale house has sent no reply to two 
statements and to reminders; write him a long courteous letter 
asking the cause for the delay and suggesting prompt payment. 
Imagine that the case concerns a retailer of your own acquaint- 
ance; draw on your knowledge of his business to make your letter 
specific, but do not become too personal or seem to pry into his 
affairs. 

2. A young man formerly employed by a local grocer has 
moved to another city leaving unpaid a bill for furniture; write 
appealing to his desire to succeed and to make a good name for 
himself. Use your imagination to help you understand his mental 
attitude ; remember that your task is to get the money. 

3. A manufacturer of washing machines has sent three re- 
minder letters to a delinquent dealer whose indebtedness amounts 
to $225; write the dealer referring to your pleasure in filling his 
order originally and reminding him of the value of the merchandise 
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to himself and to his customers. Assume that the matter has 
merely been postponed for reasons with which you are not 
familiar. 

4. Elmer & Prince, of Birmingham, Alabama, have paid no at- 
tention to your reminders of their indebtedness of $402.38, now 
more than sixty days overdue. J. S. Prince was a member, as you 
happen to know, of a committee to arrange last year’s state con- 
vention of his retail trade association. Write him personally, as- 
suming that he can cast some light on the non-payment by the 
firm; appeal to his pride. 

5. A retailer of hardware from whom you have received much 
business and to whom you have before this time extended the 
privilege of part payments on an overdue account, has again be- 
come delinquent. rite referring to his past experience; make 
him feel ashamed of himself. Be careful not to overdo this so as 
to arouse anger. 

6. A lawyer in a small town has purchased a set of law books 
but has become delinquent in his payments. Write a fairly long 
letter using the principles of resale and appealing to his pride. 

7. Rewrite the following letter, using the facts it contains as 
the basis for a letter appealing to fairness and to pride. 


Yours of April 16th. 

We can see no reason why you should withhold payment of 
your account until you receive credit for the goods you intend 
returning. 

The amount has been due since January 2. Furthermore, we 
have orders from you for shipment during April and June, and 
the credit due you for goods returned, when they are returned, 
can be applied on your future bills. 

Considering the length of time your bill of December 2 had 
run beyond the due date, we feel this one should be paid without 
further delay, and trust you will agree with us and forward your 
check to cover. 


8. The J. G. Kinney Mercantile Company, San Bernardino, 
Calif., has enjoyed a good reputation with you for the past two 
years; Mr. Kinney has visited your wholesale establishment on an 
eastern trip a year ago, and discussed with you his problem of 
financing his dry goods business. The firm now owes you for 
January and March invoices; you allowed them to have a limited 
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amount of merchandise in April to complete their spring stock 
on promise that they would promptly clear up past indebtedness. 
Write them as of June 1, going vigorously into the situation and 
insisting that they send you $50 a week until all indebtedness is 
cleared; appeal to pride and the desire to succeed, as well as to 
fairness. 

9. Assuming that the firm has completed payment and sends 
you an order for fall merchandise in the letter containing the final 
payment, write acknowledging the order and the payment—which 
will you mention first ?—and congratulating them. 

10. Write the same firm as of March 6, acknowledging their 
order of March 2 for $679.30, referring to their indebtedness for 
January, and requesting part payment before shipping the current 
order. 

11. Write on August 6 from the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Dixon Electric Company, 
Dixon, Ill., concerning their overdue invoice of electric fans for 
$129 shipped May 14. The goods should have been sold by this 
time ; appeal to fairness, in case they are giving preference to other 
creditors, and offer to accept part payment, provided they will write 
you frankly their situation. 

12. Assuming that the credit rating of this firm will not permit 
your further leniency, refuse their request for an extension of 
time, discussing their situation fully and asking prompt payment 
of the amount, assuming in this case that it amounts to $54.20. 

13. Assume that this firm’s unsatisfactory dealings have be- 
come known to the Toledo Lamp Company, and that the latter 
received an order for $145 worth of floor lamps. The two firms 
have had very few dealings up to the time of this order. You 
wrote then, suggesting that enough of the order be shipped now 
to care for their current needs, and the remainder later in the fall, 
when they would have had time to dispose of all or part of the first 
lot. On November 8 they send for the rest of the order, but you 
find they have paid only $35 on the $75 invoice shipped August 
24, Write holding up the order, and asking prompt payment of 
the balance due, at which time you will ship the rest of the lamps. 


BHAPTER X 


THE COLLECTION FOLLOW-UP—THE STAGE OF 
URGENCY—THE ULTIMATUM 


Whether or not the collection follow-up employs a “discus- 
sion” letter of the type presented in the preceding chapter—and 
there will be many instances where that stage will be passed 
over—the time will soon come when more rigorous measures 
must be brought to bear on the delinquent. The period for 
lenient treatment has gone by, and the customer must be re- 
minded of his obligations and shown the consequences of his 
delinquency. Even at this stage logical insistence rather than 
violent language should be employed, in order to retain the 
customer’s respect, and to make possible good relations again 
when the account has been paid. 


An Appeal to Shame—When the delinquent is reminded 
of his former good standing and of his present neglect of his 
obligations, the effect is to arouse the sense of shame. If the 
language is too strong, however, the emotion will be anger 
rather than shame, and an angry man is less likely to pay. 


We regret that our letter of January 10, like our letters of 
December 26 and December 10, has met with no reply. We 
have endeavored to be as courteous as possible, and to meet you 
half way in our efforts for a settlement. 

It is unnecessary to point out that only by meeting its just 
obligations can a firm maintain itself in the eyes of the business 
community. It would be much more pleasant for us to remain 
on cordial terms with you, but your present attitude makes this 
impossible. 

We must now ask that you send us a check for the amount, 
$271.50 to reach us by February 1. 
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Appeals to Good Will and Friendliness.——Evyen at this 
final stage in the negotiations it is possible to use effectively 
a letter which reminds the customer of the friendly feeling 
entertained for him by the creditor, and the reluctance with 
which means are taken to enforce collection. 

It is a matter of extreme regret to us that our previous at- 
tempts, made in the spirit of friendship and good will to obtain 
payment of the balance due on our account $......, have utterly 
failed. Consequently, we now must say, though with great 
reluctance, that unless a remittance comes by return mail, we 
shall be obliged to enforce collection. We never decide upon 
this course except as a last resort, and then, as a matter of fair- 
ness and justice to our customers, we advise them in advance of 
what we intend to do. 

We are sorry to send you such a message, but, as you will 
not answer our reminders, or pay the slightest attention to our 
requests, we have no other alternative. 

We hope you will understand that a feeling of friendship has 
prompted this notice, unpleasant as it is, and that you will re- 
spond in such a way as to render any hostile action unnecessary. 

In analyzing the style of this letter, note that the severe 
sentence, containing the phrase “obliged to enforce collection,” 
is buried in the middle of the paragraph. This underemphasis 
upon the most unpleasant element the letter contains, together 
with the numerous friendly phrases, fits it to be sent to a cus- 
tomer of the type more likely to respond to mild measures than 
to harsh ones. 


Combined Appeals to Fear and to Pride.—It is possible 
to mingle skilfully appeals to fear in a letter which nevertheless 
as a whole makes an appeal to pride. This is done in the letter 
shown below, used by a nationally known manufacturer of 
hosiery, by the inclusion of sharp phrases at the same time that 
the debtor is urged not to destroy the good opinion which the 
writer has for him. Observe the strong effect of the sharp 
first phrase, but observe also that the letter ends on a note of 
friendship. 
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Continued delinquency in your account compels us to ask 
your cooperation to prevent any possible misunderstanding or 
embarrassment. It is not a pleasant matter to call your attention 
to a long overdue indebtedness, because we are certain that you 
have no intention to neglect meeting this obligation. 

Sound business practice, however, requires that past due 
items be collected promptly. A balance of $...... has been 
carried forward in your account of which $...... is more than 
ninety days past due. You should take some action to prevent 
us from forming an unjust opinion. If payment is again de- 
layed, your credit standing might be seriously affected. 

You have already received the limit of our accommodation. 
Immediate arrangement should, therefore, be made to liquidate 
your indebtedness. In all friendliness, we urge you to respond 
at once. 


Appeals to Fear—Working for an Answer.—A manufac- 
turer of office furniture, in his letter making final threat of 
attorney action, still writes in such a way as to draw out a 
reply from the debtor, reproaching him more for his silence 
than for his failure to make payment. Naturally a letter is 
easier to secure than payment, but if he can get a letter, pay- 
ment may follow. 


Your account with us amounting to $...... is now greatly 
in arrears. We feel that we should have been paid, of course, 
but we are equally concerned over your silence. 

You will realize that the fact we have not heard from you 
places both you and us in an embarrassing position, and makes 
the situation a serious one. 

If there is any reason at all why you should not or cannot 
send us your remittance, don’t you agree it would be simplest and 
best to tell us about it frankly now? 

That something definite be done at once is absolutely neces- 
sary. Your immediate response to this letter may prevent em- 
barrassment and impairment of your credit, and may enable 
us to come to a mutually satisfactory understanding. 

Please bear in mind we do not want to take drastic action 
unless you force us to do so, but in case you fail to write, or to 
have your check arrive at our Executive Office, Rochester, 
Nee Une oe fdoe (date) we will consider it positively as indi- 
cating your disposition not to cooperate with us. 

We will then have to take such steps through our (town) 
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ALLODMEY Me ares (name) as we may deem necessary to protect 
our interests. 


A Final Letter to a Good Pay Customer.—As an example 
of cumulative force, the following letter deserves study. It 
assumes that no letter has been received in response to the many 
endeavors which the firm has made to secure some information 
from the customer leading te payment, if not payment itself. 
Its language is strong, and the effect produced from reading it 
is that of a vigorous “‘tongue-lashing.” 

But examine it closely. Not a single phrase accuses the 
customer of any wrong action other than the failure to reply; 
and even this action is stated impersonally—not “you have 
failed to reply,” but “we have received no response.” Not 
“you have failed to send a remittance,” but ‘“‘the failure to re- 
ceive your remittance.” 

In nearly every paragraph are phrases that imply the good 
standing of the customer and the expectation that he will act as 
an honorable man should. All the discussion centers around 
the actions, feelings, purposes of the writer, and by this device 
the letter avoids any unfairness or any words that might legiti- 
mately cause anger. It is not a pleasant letter for a delinquent 
to read, but it could not fail to make him realize that he had 
once held the esteem of the creditor, and that he might regain 
his standing. 

Compare this letter with the “general manager” letter pre- 
sented in the preceding chapter. Both are intended to make 
much the same appeal to pride, and at about the same place in 
the follow-up, but the method is different in each case. In the 
“general manager”’’ letter, the effect is produced by having an- 
other personality step in and ask for a “stay of sentence” while 
he investigates. In the letter shown below, the personality be- 
hind the letter is the same as that behind those the debtor has 
already received, and consequently the pressure is continuous. 
Perhaps the “general manager” letter is a better example of the 
use of the principle of “surprise and impulse,” for it is so unex- 
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pected that the delinquent may be taken off his guard and may 
abandon his stubborn attitude. 


We are frank to express our genuine surprise at the fact that 
we have received no response from you to our letter dated ...... 

We believe we have exhausted every effort to induce you to 
pay this past due account, and we are quite unable to explain to 
ourselves why it is that we neither receive a remittance from you 
nor any letter explaining the delay in making payment. 

All the information at our command would indicate that you 
are amply responsible in a financial way and that you are well 
able to meet your current obligations as they mature. We have 
had every confidence in you and do not wish that confidence 
to be shaken. 

It would certainly seem strange to us if we had to resort to 
such an unusual and disagreeable course as to place an account 
against a firm of the standing of your good selves in the hands 
of attorneys for attention, and we are writing this letter, there- 
fore, as a last endeavor on our part to prevent any such action 
becoming necessary. 

It ought surely to be needless for us to state at this late date 
that if there is any reason why this account should not be paid; 
that if the goods are defective, or the charges incorrect, you are 
only to let us know and the matter will receive our immediate 
and careful consideration. 

In the absence of any reply, however, to our numerous letters 
on this subject, and in view of the failure to receive your remit- 
tance, we cannot see what is left for us to do in the matter but 
to hand the account to our attorneys for the protection of our 
interests if your check is not received within the next four or 
five days. We sincerely trust you will not render such a 
course necessary and that we may receive your check by return 
mail. 


Short Letters in the Final Stages—Warning of legal 
procedure may, of course, be given in short letters. The credit 
manager will have in mind the circumstances of the case, and 
will select the method most likely in his judgment to bring a 
response. If some of his former letters have been long, “ap- 
pealing to reason,” his final letter may perhaps be short, for 
the sake of variety. The implication is then that he has finished 
with attempts at persuasion and will let the attorney take his 


course. 
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Having been unsuccessful in our attempts to draw out a 
response of any sort to our requests for a settlement of your 
past due account, we take it for granted that you would prefer 
to deal with our attorneys and are governing ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

We believe matters will be arranged amicably and without 
extraordinary delay or expense. 





Our various letters and telegrams remain unanswered. Your 
March, April, and May purchases amounting to $95.15 as shown 
by the attached statement are long past due. 

We have been quite lenient in allowing you this extra time, 
and must now insist on immediate payment, as otherwise the 
matter will be placed in the hands of our attorney for promp 
attention. : 

Please do not oblige us to follow this course, for under the 
circumstances it will prove distasteful to you as well as to our- 
selves. 


Making Drafts Effective-—The sending of drafts accom- 
panied or preceded by a letter is a natural procedure in the 
stage of urgency. But drafts, once a common means of col- 
lection, are today less effective. Since there is no compulsion 
to pay them, their rejection by the debtor may leave the nego- 
tiations where they were before. Therefore the correspondence 
should arouse the debtor to a sense of their importance. 

“We are very reluctant to take such measures or even to 
mention them,” says one credit manager. ‘‘We certainly do 
not wish to take such a step without giving you an opportunity 
to respond, and accordingly we shall withhold the draft until 
April 10, at which time it will be sent you through your bank.” 

For the purposes of the student, mention of the draft may 
be considered in the same light as mention of an attorney, 
namely, as a “sharp phrase’ of great strength, which is made 
much stronger when the letter “plays it up,” using it in con- 
junction with appeals to fear, shame, or fair play. 


The Ultimatum.—When a creditor has notified the debtor 
of his intention to place the matter in the hands of an attorney, © 
he has, of course, closed the way to any further letters from his 
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own office. If the account is to be collected without suit, the 
attorney or collector must write the letters which will accom- 
plish this end. 

The appeal to fear is strongly suggested even by a letter- 
head from an attorney. Consequently some houses, being un- 
willing to let a third party intervene in an affair between them 
and their customers, with possible harsh measures and unpleas- 
ant consequences to themselves, conduct a “house collection 
agency,” writing one or more letters on the stationery of a 
collection agency bearing some address other than their own. 
This method also saves for themselves the collector’s fee. 

Even in these letters, appeals to good will and fairness and 
assumptions that the customer means to pay when misunder- 
standings are removed, are more effective usually than harsh 
and threatening language. It is true that in some kinds of 
instalment business, violent letters are used with success upon 
people who were poor credit risks. That type of business, how- 
ever, is not representative and need not find place in so limited 
a discussion as the present one. 


Asking a friendly settlement: 


We have been informed by the B. F. Heath Co. that they 
are unable to get any satisfaction from you regarding their 
WMIVOICE OL . 4.20 C1 ge eae , which is for goods purchased by 
you. 

They have turned this account over to us for collection, but 
before we do anything, we want to ask if it is not possible to 
have a friendly settlement. We are sure that our client would 
prefer this, and it certainly would also be to your advantage. 

If, however, we do not hear from you by ...... , we shall be 
obliged to forward a draft for this amount to your local bank 
with instructions, if it is not paid by you, to hand it to our attor- 
ney in your city. 

We hope, however, that this action will not be necessary. 


A more severe letter: 


Orr cent ethe 2... 3. of New York, has instructed us to 
collect a claim which they hold against you amounting to $...... 
The chief facts in the case as reported to us, are: You 
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Signed, Om Jeeax. a definite contract to pay $...... for goods 
and service rendered by them. Our client alleges that he has 
lived up to his contract in every respect, and that you, on the 
other hand, have disregarded your obligation. According to 
our client’s records you have paid only $...... and the total 
balance of the account is now long overdue. 

Do you dispute this statement of facts? Have you any 
counter claim? Is there any reason why you should not pay 
the account as stated? 

An envelope for your use by return mail is enclosed. Please 
see that it brings either a definite statement for us to submit to 
our client or a remittance. 


See how the questions in the second paragraph act like fin- 
gers pointed into the face of the debtor, demanding his atten- 
tion and rousing him to action. Some of the most effective 
“ultimatum” letters that can be written consist of little more 
than a series of questions. 


Problems 


1. As the comptroller of the Barnes Sash and Door Co. you 
have had handed you by the manager of the collection department 
an account for $563.20 owing from the Y. C. Dahlman Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. You have had difficulties before now with 
this firm in making collection, owing apparently to careless busi- 
ness methods, but now for the first time you are obliged to men- 
tion attorney action. Write a fairly long letter, appealing to the 
desire to succeed, and showing your reluctance to take final steps. 

2. Assuming that a “general manager” letter of the type shown 
in Chapter IX has already been sent to the firm mentioned in 
Problem 1, write a final letter referring to attorney action. It 
should be short, comparatively, and should show regret that the 
leniency of former measures had not brought a response. 

3. Write a letter announcing the sending of a draft and ap- 
pealing to the desire to avoid annoyance. The situation is that 
the firm of Spencer and Whipple, small clothing retailers in 
Springfield, Mass., have been habitually slow pay, but have usually 
paid sight drafts when presented. You have sent several re- 
minders, and now send a draft instead of a letter of discussion, © 
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which you have tried in collecting other accounts from them. 
Write good-naturedly ; assume that they will be willing to pay the 
draft in order to save themselves the trouble of receiving your 
frequent letters. 

4. Ennis Brothers, Syracuse, New York, have frequently not 
paid until drawn upon. This method of collection means some 
delay and expense, but above all it does not represent the proper 
relation that should exist between two houses that are in business 
for mutual service. Write George Ennis personally, reviewing the 
situation and saying that unless you hear from him by return 
mail with payment in full or in part you will make a draft, but 
appeal to him to make this form of collection unnecessary. 

5. The Pennick Construction Company of Duluth, Minnesota, 
has purchased from you three outboard motors for use in their 
building operations at a summer resort, and has made a claim for 
damage in packing amounting to $6.45. This you have granted, 
though not certain you were at fault. Your efforts at collection 
have been unsuccessful; write on October 15 reviewing the circum- 
stances specifically, appealing to their desire for fair play, and 
giving a date on which you will place the account in the hands of 
a local attorney for collection or suit. 

6. Prepare a series of two letters to be issued on the stationery 
of a “house collection agency” to be used by a firm of drug whole- 
salers, in collecting from retail drug stores. Try to maintain 
friendly relations. 


GHAR TI RG ss 


SPECIAL COLLECTION PROCEDURES 


Successful Letters in Hard Times.—‘“‘Conditions are, as 


, 


you know, very unusual with us at this time,” said a collection 
manager for a middle western manufacturer, “and perhaps you 
will be interested in knowing how we have been handling our 
collections. We have prepared a series of four letters, but 
what we have accomplished thus far has been done with three 
of them, as we have just started to send out the fourth. 

“Tn round numbers, our accounts maturing December 15 
totaled $10,000,000. Up to this time—January 27—we have 
collected on these accounts over $9,120,000. Wouldn’t you 
say that the result should be gratifying to us? 

“We hope that by the time the fourth letter gets in its 
work we shall be on the last two or three hundred thousand 
dollars.” 


The letters in the series are shown below. 


Enclosed with first statement: 


To Our CUSTOMERs: 

The business of this Company in dozens of pairs for the cur- 
rent year is greater than ever before. In dollars and cents tre- 
mendously greater. 

We have no great surplus of capital and we have made no 
great war profits. We have been and are now hard pressed 
for money to carry on this larger business. 

We are heavy borrowers. Our obligations mature at the end 
of the year. We must meet them and meet them promptly. 

Enclosed find statement of your account. Will you not kindly 
make an extra effort to accommodate us with prompt payment ? 

We assure you this will be greatly appreciated on our part. 


152 


° 
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Enclosed with second statement: 


While we have received a very liberal response to our letter 
requesting our customers kindly to make an extra effort to ac- 
commodate us with prompt payment, there are those who have 
not favored us with check to balance their accounts. 

Won’t you please oblige us with a remittance for the amount 
now overdue promptly on receipt of this letter? 


Special letter No. 1: 


Credit is a merchant’s best asset. He cannot afford to 
abuse it. 

Credit is no longer easy. Unusual conditions are making 
necessary a rigid scrutiny of risks. There has been a tighten- 
ing. Credit is granted only where it is deserved. 

When we extended credit to you, gentlemen, we felt that you 
deserved it. In other words, we reposed full confidence in you. 
Isn’t it to your interest to make us feel that our confidence was 
not misplaced? 

We are making our third appeal for settlement of your ac- 
count amounting to $....... We feel sure your good business 
judgment and sense of fairness will not permit you to disre- 
gard it. 


Special letter No. 2: 

The greatest obstacle to continuing prosperity is uncertainty. 
Uncertainty is always caused by a lack of confidence. Your 
apparent indifference toward our several requests for payment 
gives us a feeling of uncertainty, but we have not lost confidence 
entirely. 

A combination of the feeling of uncertainty and a lack of 
confidence is sure to cause uneasiness. Uneasiness regarding the 
safety of an account calls for immediate action. 

We are quite frank in admitting to you that we are on the 
verge of uneasiness, and wish to impress upon you the impor- 
tance of promptly mailing your check for $...... , the amount 
now more than 30 days past due. 


Are “Stunt” Letters Allowable?—In nearly all cases, the 
Janguage of collection letters should be frank, simple, and. 
be included naturally, as they would be used in face-to-face con- 
versation. A touch of unusual phrasing is allowable, to catch 
the_reader’s eye and stir his mind, but the letter should not 
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sound like an oration or an after-dinner speech, or the hold 
upon the reader will be broken. A dull letter in many circum- 
stances may be more menacing than a clever one. 

Nevertheless, in many special instances an unusual device 
may be employed to catch the attention of the man who pays 
no attention at all to usual collection letters. 

“T am sending you a letter,” writes a collection manager for 
a large manufacturer, “which I wrote to one of our chronically 
slow-pay customers ten days after his account matured. It 
brought the money, nearly $500. It was the first time in our 
experience with his account that we got our money with any 
reasonable degree of promptness. I am not enthusiastic about 
the freak letter, but I believe there are cases where it will pro- 
duce good results. I knew this man, and thought this appeal 
would ‘get under his skin.’ ” 


I just bought Mr. Cary, our Credit and Collection Manager, 
a good cigar; and thereby hangs a tale. 

You will remember that I called on you last spring and per- 
sonally made adjustment with you of your account with this 
company. In view of that experience, we asked you, before 
making shipment of your order this year, to assure us of prompt 
settlement. Your answer was more than satisfactory—you told 
us that you were discounting all your bills. 

At the time I O.K.’d your order and passed it along for ship- 
ment, Mr. Cary took occasion to ask me if I was going to bank 
on your promise to discount. I told him I was—that I had every 
confidence in you that, having made the promise, you would keep 
it. Mr. Cary looked over your record for payment and told me 
that, if I was so cocksure about your discounting this year, he 
would wager me a good cigar that you would run true to form. 
I took him on and lost. 

INOW, INDE a oncen , paying a wager is ordinarily a very small 
matter with me, but when I stake something on my belief in a 
man, and I lose, it hurts like everything. 

I still think you intended discounting with us this year, and 
that you would have discounted except for the fact that the 
matter escaped your notice. But the point now is just this: if 
you allow your account to run long past due this year, you will 
do more than make me out a poor guesser. You will greatly 
weaken my personal confidence in you, and if you will stop to 
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think that I was the one person who insisted that you be given a 
further chance to make good with us on our regular terms, you 
will realize that it may be worth while for you to retain that 
confidence. 

A statement of your account is enclosed. I am going to give 
this matter my personal attention for a limited time only. I shall 
be keenly disappointed should you oblige me to pass the account 
on for more vigorous treatment. 


The Narrative Letter—Valuable for its detached point of 
view, its appeal to pride, and its high “attention value’ de- 
rived from its unusual language, is the collection letter which 
employs a narrative, that is, a news item or a personal experi- 
ence of the writer apparently having nothing to do with collec- 
tions. There is danger that the story if not well chosen will 
attract attention to itself without emphasizing the action de- 
sired. For such a letter to be successful the narrative must 
drive home the main point of the letter; it may contain an 
“action suggestion,” that is, it may show someone performing 
an action similar to the one that the reader is urged to take. 


The other evening after dinner I dropped into a “movie” 
theatre and saw a picture which to me was very interesting. It 
depicted the difference between a doctor who is guided wholly 
by scientific practice and one who is scientific—but also human. 

I thought of that film when Mr. Ashe, our credit manager, 
brought in two or three accounts to me this morning—of which 
yours was one—saying that they were delinquent and he was 
ready to proceed in the usual manner to collect them. There is 
a scientific and hard-and-fast way in which to collect such ac- 
counts. But we like to be human about these things. 

Usually there are three reasons why an account is not paid 
when it is due. The man who owes the account happens to be 
short of cash, or he or his employees neglect it, or he intention- 
ally lets it slide because by nature he is opposed to paying his 
bills when they ought to be paid. 

The great majority of cases belong in the second class. 

Many also belong in the first class, although just now most 
every dealer is well supplied with funds or should be. Certainly 
business has never been any better in the history of the country. 

Only a tew belong in the third class and these we soon dis- 
cover. 
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Doubtless you have overlooked the account we have standing 
on our books against you, although, frankly, it seems a little bit 
hard to understand why you should not have replied to our letters 
on the subject. Certainly there can be no excuse for neglecting 
the matter after you receive this letter. 

I have, therefore, asked that the customary action on your 
account be withheld for another week, feeling sure that now that 
it has been called to your attention in this special way you will 
take care of it immediately. 


An Appeal to Fairness.—Another letter employing the 
narrative device at the beginning is the following, which 
makes a strong appeal to the reader’s sense of fairness through 
a dramatic turning of the tables on him. The prophet Nathan 
in the Biblical narrative employs the same method to convince 
King David of his guilt in slaying Uriah. 


What would you do if you were in my place? 

Let me tell you a story without mentioning any names and 
then please tell me how you would act were you in my position 
as collection manager for The ...... Pen Company. 

A man bought pens of us on credit. We treated him with 
every courtesy, giving him as good as we had; later on showing 
him every leniency when the bill became past due. But he paid 
no attention to our requests for payment made in accordance 
with the terms agreed upon, and continued requests in the way 
of fair and friendly letters brought not even a reply. 

And now, if a man treated You in this manner, what would 
you do? 

Exactly—just as you would do, so must we do, for You are 
the man! 

If you believe in a square deal, show it by paying this account 
now in a straightforward man-fashion. 

By so doing, you will save us both unpleasant legal and other 
processes. 

The amount of your past-due account is $99.51. 

We must have your check before the roth. 


Five Collection Agency Letters.—A national trade asso- 
ciation at one time employed the following series of five let- 


ters to be sent from a collection agency maintained by the 
association. These letters were to be issued to customers of 
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the retailer members of the association, who had failed to re- 
spond to ordinary methods of collection. 

The retailer usually does not manage his collections as 
efficiently as does the manufacturer or the wholesaler, because 
he cannot employ a specialist for the purpose, and because often 
he does not issue his follow-up at regular intervals. Conse- 
quently there is a large field of usefulness for such letters as 
the following. 

The style of these letters, their short sentences and para- 
graphs and their battery of questions, are to be noted as well 
as their appeals to fairness, to the desire to succeed, to family 
affection, and to fear. 


First letter: 


Your Account or $45.80 
WU ETED PILE. oc ice Os Moe tte 


We consider it fortunate that this member of our Association 
has placed this claim with us for settlement, because with your 
ready help we are confident of coming to an understanding. 

Is there any sound reason why we may not expect from you 
a prompt settlement ? 

Representing as we do thousands of the foremost retailers 
of America, we have long experience in bringing such matters 
to a satisfactory termination. 

Our member wishes this amount charged off the books. 

We wish in addition to place you in a position to trade un- 
hesitatingly with any retailer in this line in the country. 

Is the amount in dispute? 

What is the reason the claim remains unpaid? 

Be assured of our desire to settle this matter fairly, promptly, 
and with the least possible annoyance and vexation to you. 

Write us at once, and frankly, please, just what the trouble 
is and what you intend to do. 

Your pencil is in your pocket; write on the bottom of this 
sheet and drop the envelope in the mail—right away. 


Second letter: 
Your Account oF $45.80 
Wren Sar pee) d COORG aniiee 


Your reply to our letter has been looked for daily, but to our 
disappointment it has not arrived. 
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We sincerely desire to act as mediators between you and this 
member of our Association, in case of any misunderstanding. 

Not hearing from you, are we correct in assuming that there 
is no misunderstanding and that you do not dispute the justice of 
the claim? 

Perhaps your payment has been sent direct to the creditor 
and we have not been informed of it. 

But if not, will you write us immediately when you expect 
to be able to make payment ? 

We repeat: it is our desire to settle this matter fairly, 
promptly, and with the least possible annoyance to you. 

We desire to set your standing right with the merchants of 
your community. 

Can you not pay the bill within three days? 

If not, just what date will you set for payment? 

We are placing ourselves at your service in this matter, but 
you must act, to cooperate with us. We have confidence in your 
fairness; we urge you to have confidence in us. 

Write us a note on the bottom of this sheet—today. 


Third letter: 


Suppose your banker, or the biggest employer in your town, 
came to you and said, 

“Mr. Parsons, I want to put you in a position of trust and 
importance. But there is just one thing I'd like to have you 
explain first.” 

Wouldn’t you explain it QuicK? 

This is a big Association. The best retailers everywhere be- 
long to it. I as its Secretary am coming to you, and saying in 
the frankest way I know how, 

“Mr. Parsons, I'd like to put you straight with all the mem- 
bers of this Association, including the retailers of your town. 
I'd like to have you buying good merchandise from reliable mer- 
chants, and not hesitate to walk into any of their stores. 

“But first, I want you to sit down and write me just what 
you intend to do about your account with the ...... Co. 
GGT Tartare tt _ 

Can anything be fairer? Can you tell me how to do it in a 
squarer, more man-to-man fashion? 

Isn’t it easy to start taking care of this obligation TODAY? 

Write me on the back of this sheet what you are going to do. 
Don’t bother with any long explanations; just a few mores will 
be enough. 

In all fairness, I expect your prompt reply. 


Fourth letter: 


Your Account or $45.80 
Were FRE... CORK oe ca 

We have placed ourselves earnestly and sincerely at your 
disposal in this matter. 

Why don’t you write to us? 

Surely you have no cause to doubt our sincerity. 

Or our ability to straighten out the difficulty. 

Surely you recognize that you must take some action. 

There is nothing we should like better than to see you fixed 
once more so that you can buy merchandise anywhere you want 
to, without running into awkward and annoying credit questions. 

Those who are near and dear to you are sharing in the reflec- 
tion this matter casts on your standing in the community. 

The amount due is $45.80. Just slip a check, draft, or money 
order into the envelope, and mail it to us today. 

That will pay for more than the merchandise you bought 
from the ...... Co. 

It will buy you the privilege of walking into any store in 
America, with your head up, as good as the next man. 

It will buy you A Crean Sate! 

Honestly, I’d like to see you buy that. 

And I believe you’re going to do it, today. 


Fifth letter: 
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Your Account or $45.80 
Sir aes | Ces OF Citas ‘ 

We regret that you have not seen fit to cooperate with us in 
the matter of this account. 

The merchants of your vicinity who are members of our 
Association are interested in learning of the credit standing of 
those who have had dealings with other members. 

They are naturally not desirous of extending credit favors 
in cases where they would feel they were incurring an undue 
risk. 

In one week from date, unless we receive from you a check 
covering this account, or information why it is not paid, we shall 
reluctantly be obliged to notify all our members in your vicinity 
of the risk they take in extending you credit. 

If we fail to hear from you, we shall understand that it is 
your wish that we take this action. 

The way to prevent this action is to make immediate provi- 
sion for settling the account. 
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Problems 


1. Using some news item or appropriate anecdote, prepare 
a “narrative” collection letter for use with specially difficult cus- 
tomers. Do not allow the narrative introduction to take up too 
much space; do not make it so humorous that it loses the respect 
of the customer and takes away the force of your position, though 
it may be a good-natured letter. 

2. For use by a local credit clearing house, prepare a series of 
three letters that could be sent to customers of local merchants who 
had not paid accounts due ninety days ago, and had not responded 
to statements sent them by the merchants. Try to bring about a 
friendly settlement ; remember that the customer has received only 
statements, perhaps with a “Please Remit” stamped or written 
across them. Keep the good will of the customer. 


CHAPTER XII 


LETTERS OF APPLICATION 


An Important Sales Letter—The most important sale 
that any man can make is the sale of his own services. The 
connection which he establishes with his employer may be the 
beginning of life-long satisfaction and happiness in his work 
and in his social and family life. Even if the employment 
does not turn out to be one in which he wishes to remain per- 
manently, it may provide him with valuable training and 
friendships, and form a stepping stone to other and better 
positions. 

The letter, therefore, which is written as one means of 
securing a position—the interview and recommendations being 
others—should be prepared with the greatest care. It is the 
applicant’s representative, as it lies on the employer’s desk— 
what impression will it make on him? Probably it will com- 
pete with many others in this silent interview—will it compare 
favorably with them? 


Expressing Your Personality—The letter does more, ina 
sense, than represent the man; it is the man, so far at least as 
the employer at that moment can determine. Its appearance 
indicates the applicant’s appearance, whether neat or slovenly, 
whether “loud” or conservative; its manner is interpreted as 
being the manner of the man himself, whether it shows force 
coupled with the restraint of good breeding, or weak hest- 
tancy, or conceit. 

Read over again the first few chapters of this book before 
sitting down seriously to compose a letter of application. Re- 
mind yourself that the problem is really one of expressing 
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yourself on paper, that the style is the man, and that all the 
principles which help you to write good letters on other subjects 
are helpful in writing the letter of application. 


What Does the Employer Want?—The first consideration 
should be the needs and the state of mind of the employer. 

It may be argued in any sales or advertising campaign 
whether it is more important to consider first the market or the 
product. True, the product has to come first; but any product 
can be shaped to fit a market. Likewise any individual has 
some points which might fit him for one position of usefulness, 
and other points which might fit him for a considerably differ- 
ent position. 

But there is another reason for considering first the em- 
ployer, who in this instance is our prospective market. The 
reason is that the prevalent vice of letters of application is their 
lack of any thought for the needs of the man to whom they 
are written. “I need a job,” is their theme, rather than, “I can 
give you service.” As a corrective, then, for a defect that 
may creep into our letters, suppose that we here think first of 
others and second of ourselves. 


The Personnel Problem.—The personnel problem of a 
business house is its greatest problem. It is greater than sales, 
greater than finance, greater than accounting or advertising. 
It concerns the very life and existence of the business, for men 
are greater than policies; men make policies. 

The more far-seeing of our great corporations understand 
this fact acutely. They are too wise to rely on the chance per- 
sonnel supply of the town or city in which they are located, or 
on the recommendation of a limited circle of friends, or on 
the possibility that the youngster who made a good office-boy 
or shipping clerk will also make a good executive, capable of 
directing the expenditure of large sums of money and the man- 
agement of men. These corporations comb the country for the 
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best material; they consult eagerly with educators who have 
analyzed the abilities of the men in their courses. They take 
pains to qualify in the minds of these educators as “preferred” 
employers, who can give young men a real chance to develop 
their abilities and find their proper niche. 

This alert campaign for the best personnel finds some de- 
gree of parallel in the attitude of any employer toward the man 
he is going to hire. The man needs the job, it is true, but the 
employer also needs the man. 


His Needs Both General and Specific.—Basic qualifica- 
tions are first, honesty, second, industry, third, loyalty. Can 
the man be trusted, or must he be watched? Will he work 
without supervision, or is he a “‘clock-watcher’’? Will he give 
his best efforts, as if he were a partner in the business and 
shared in its profits, or is he thinking only of his pay-check as 
compared with those of others? These are the qualities that 
are needed alike in a good office-boy, a good junior executive, 
a good general manager, or a good president. 

Next, can he work with others cooperatively, or is he jeal- 
ous, conceited, hot-tempered, and hard to get along with? 

If he has these good qualities, it may next be asked: Has 
he initiative—is he a “self-starter” ?—Has he force ?—-Can he 
make an impression on others ’—Can he secure respect for his 
opinions? 

Underlying all these questions are the questions of health 
and good habits, for poor health and bad habits will undermine 
the best natural qualities. 

Next in importance comes good basic training of some kind. 
Has he finished high school? Has he graduated from a col- 
lege or university? Has he worked with an employer who 
knows how to train men? From one source or another, has he 
learned how to apply himself to problems, how to use his mind ? 
If so, the man trained in the law school may turn out a good 
financier, the engineer may become a successful sales executive, 
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the accountant may become general manager. If a man has 
shown the ability to learn one type of job, he may be able to 
learn another. 

After all these questions come the questions as to special- 
ized experience or training. These are of value in determining 
the fitness of the applicant for the particular position that is 
open, rather than his general fitness as a member of the organi- 
zation. ‘‘We can always use a good man,” is the attitude of 
many personnel managers, ‘“‘and if he doesn’t work out in one 
department of the business we will try him in another.” Fun- 
damental qualities are those which they look for first. But 
they examine a man’s past record for evidence of special abili- 
ties or interests. 


Write a Letter, Not a Catalogue.—Since the letter is to 
express personality, it should not be a mere outline of personal 
description and past experience and training. For this reason, 
it is an excellent plan to put all data as to positions held, edu- 
cational institutions attended, honors secured, age, whether 
married or single, and names of references, on a separate sheet 
in brief outline form. This allows the letter to select a few 
points for special emphasis and conversational treatment. These 
points are, it is understood, also covered in the outline on the 
attached sheet. 


Give Details—An employer who ran an advertisement 
for an advertising manager in a trade publication asked spe- 
cifically for full details as to training and experience. Most of 
the letters received in response were full of generalities, and 
gave neither age nor_former experience. 


How Not to Appear Conceited.—It is hard to say anything 
about one’s abilities without seeming conceited. This may be 
managed by putting in the letter a plain statement of facts as 
to positions, especially significant work done, or honors se- 
cured, leaving it to the letters from your references to dwell on 
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them. Restraint and understatement in such matters are more 
powerful than overstatement. 


Do Not Copy Other Letters.—The president of a large 
wholesale house, the leading one in its line, received one 
morning a letter of application that excited his interest. Though 
not written in entirely correct English, it seemed to have a good 
deal of enthusiasm. One paragraph ran, 

“You will find in me a man who will always make your 
interests paramount and serve you with unswerving loyalty and 
fidelity, who will give his whole-souled efforts and cooperation 
to the development of your interests, and in whom you can 
place unbounded confidence in his ability and moral character.” 
(Better English would have been, “in whose ability and moral 
character you can place unbounded confidence.”’) 

As he was thinking the matter over during the day, the 
afternoon’s mail brought another letter of application. As he 
ran through it, his eye caught the line, “You will find in me 
a man who will always make your interests paramount and 
serve you with unswerving loyalty and fidelity,”—and behold, 
the second letter was almost a duplicate of the first; even to the 
errors in English! Disgusted, he laid both letters aside, and 
the applicants are doubtless still wondering why their master- 
pieces drew no reply. Both were copied, errors and all, from 
a certain business magazine. 

In the first edition of the present book was printed a well- 
organized but simply expressed letter, which was imitated 
promptly by a whole group of engineering students in applying 
for actual positions, to the amazement and justified wrath of 
their professor. In this edition, no “model” application letters 
are included. 

Do not dress your thought in borrowed plumage. 


Planning the Letter.—Any plan for a letter is necessarily 
only suggestive; a variety of methods might be found which 
would be equally effective. The following paragraphs outline 
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one type of plan, but the applicant should try to vary from this 
plan, preserving its values without sacrificing individuality. 

The headings given are those used to describe the function 
of the parts of the sales letter. A full discussion of them will 
be found in later chapters, but here they may be considered 
self-explanatory. 


Tue Point or Contact.—A good introduction to a letter 
is the name of some person of importance, known to the per- 
son addressed, who has suggested that the applicant write for 
the position. Or the first sentence might state where the ap- 
plicant learned of the position—through an advertisement or 
other source. When he is not at liberty to tell the source of 
his information, he can begin with some phrase like, “I learn 
that a position’ is open in your house for 2.5 05 ¢Clmcun 
there is a position . . . .., may I be considered an applicant?” 

“(He should not forget to say that he wishes to apply)" 
~ Next should come his understanding of the requirements 
of the position. If the applicant is young and untried, he must 
be careful not to make his statement sound conceited. If he 
is an experienced man, he can show his capacity and ideas best 
in this section of the letter. The opportunity should be utilized 
if possible. 


Conviction.—Next he should state plain facts that will 
show his experience fits the requirements just discussed, The 
nature of his past employment, with the names of the firms 
with whom he has worked and the dates of his stay with them, 
are positive evidence of his experience and reliability. The 
section should make a good showing, but it should not be too 
long, nor include matters of only general ‘importance. The 
interview will give opportunity for a fuller statement. If the 
applicant has had no business experience and gives instead the 
facts about his education, it will be of interest also to state 
facts about his father’s occupation or whatever has determined 
the course of his interests. Any fact that shows originality 
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or resource is good material for the last of this paragraph. 
‘There should be no elaboration or comment on the facts. 


Prrsuasion.—This section consists of a statement of the 
writer’s personal qualifications for the business, shaped partly 
according to the first sections of the letter. His interest in the 
business, his reason for leaving his present occupation, , his 
personal desires, his personal qualities so far as they can be 
stated with entire modesty, his confidence of success, are per- 
suasive material. Here should be stated his age, unless what 
is said about his education shows his age pretty definitely. 16a 
he is married, the employer is interested to know the fact. Un- 
less he has been asked to state the wages desired, he should 
not mention them in the letter but leave them for the inter- 
view. In any case the sum, if given, should be the least for 
which he is willing to work. 

Just as guarantees are persuasive in a sales letter, so refer- 
ences are persuasive in an application. The writer should give 
the names and post-office addresses of about three people who 
are willing to speak for him, It is a good plan to have these 
represent different sides of his experience, so that his business 
character and his personal character can both receive sup- 
port; both employers and personal friends, for instance. To 
make the letter appear shorter, one name can be written in the 
body of the letter and the others on a separate sheet. 

The persons referred to should have been asked for their 
permission before the letter is written. A courteous phrase 
to introduce their names is “I am permitted to refer to 


” or, “I refer you by permission to... .” 


oop oF 


Tue Crincuer.—Finally comes some sentence looking 
forward to an action which will bring the writer into closer 
touch with the person addressed. “I can be reached by tele- 
_ phone at 2214 Oakside or_at_115.Madison Street"—‘When 
“you wish to grant me an appointment I can be found at the 
address given above or with my present employers’ —“If you 
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_will telephone me at M364, making an appointment, i can 
call at any time convenient to you”—‘‘May I have an interview 
this afternoon? I can be reached at the telephone number 
given above.” These are suggestions for certain types of last 
sentence. 


The Negative Suggestion.—It is not necessary to occupy 
space in a letter with such admissions as “I have had no busi- 
ness experience,” “Although I have had no experience in your 
line.” Positive statements of facts, whatever they may be, 
are more pleasant to read, leaving the rest to be inferred. To 
put one’s best foot foremost is only common sense. Another 
negative suggestion is to state that the applicant is willing 
to work for a small salary, or cares nothing about salary for 
the present. If he is worth anything, he is worth something, 
and his employer expects to pay in proportion to the value of 
his services. 

If the letter is too general in tone, so that it does not fit 
the particular employer addressed, it suggests that the writer 
is applying wholesale for positions, and cares little which he 
gets. Everything about the letter should imply that the appli- 
cant wants this particular situation, and is confident of securing 
it. One applicant sent out a letter in imitation typewriting 
to several houses in other cities, offering to come and see them 
and to stay if employed; and he ended his letter with the fol- 
lowing prophecy of failure: “Naturally I shall expect to get 
my expenses both ways.” 


A Touch of “Human Interest.”—Try to get into your 
letter—and also into your interview—some touch of what 
journalists call “human interest,” some bit from your experi- 
ence that is interesting in itself and shows your human side, 
not merely your efficiency. “In putting myself through the 
university I have waited on table, peeled potatoes, sold dance 
programs, shoes, haberdashery, and advertising, and tutored 
in various subjects from Greek to arithmetic, besides super- 
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vising a boys’ gymnasium,’’ was a sentence that amused and 
attracted one employer. Such a variety of occupation may 
not, however, imply great mastery of any. The man who said, 
“As counsellor in a boys’ camp I learned the valuable lesson 
of patience,” gave the impression that he had not passed 
through experience without thinking about it. 

One or two such touches, or one phrase showing enthusi- 
asm for the particular business, man, or firm you are applying 
to, will serve to lighten up the letter; but do not overdo them. 
“T want to work for you,’ is a theme that finds a response in 
almost any employer. 


Do Not Use “Hifalutin’” Language.—lIn the files of the 
writer of this chapter are a number of letters of application 
sent him from time to time by friends as “horrible examples,” 
received by them from applicants who have written them in 
all good faith. They seem to show that the writers of this 
type of letter are under heavy temptation to use a vocabulary 
quite beyond their experience and control. Especially does 
this temptation grip them in the first sentence, in which they 
try desperately to make an unusual impression. They succeed 
—hbut not quite as they had hoped. 

“The acumen of business has challenged us,’”’ begins one. 
“Competition has called woman into business,” declares an- 
other, ending the paragraph “Her sense of responsibility acts 
with celerity.” 

“Can I interest you in my veritable desire to make a life- 
time connection with some good, progressive, optimistic organ- 
ization?” writes another, apparently. a man of considerable 
technical ability. He explains that for two years he “delib- 
erately migrated around the country . . . . explicitlyto... 
develop some practical activities for my technical erudition,” 
and Jater expresses thankfulness that his personality is not 
“copious with egotism and sophistication.” 

Remember that the simplest style is the best. “Avoid,” 
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says a good old manual of rhetoric, “the false garnish of fine 


writing.” Write in letters as naturally as you would speak. 


Answering a “Blind Ad.”—An advertisement in a news- 
paper which does not reveal the identity of the employer is 
called a “blind ad.” In a letter replying to such an advertise- 
ment there is not much chance to show understanding of the 
nature of the position and how your abilities fit you for it, but 
still a phrase or two can be used that will put your letter out 
of the usual class. 


A Letter from a Friend.—A successful sales executive, 
learning of°a position for which he wished to apply, frankly 
asked one of his friends to write in his behalf. “You have 
told me you think I have done a good job here,” he said, “and 
I cannot say about myself with good grace the things which 
this employer needs to know about me.” If you have a friend 
capable of writing such a letter, it may prove the best means of 
getting your real qualities before your employer. 


Appearance—Letter-Head.—Needless to say, the letter of 
application should be immaculate in appearance, with good 
margins and spacing. Always present a letter of application 
in typewriting, never in handwriting. If handwriting is spe- 
cifically requested, send two copies of the letter, one in type- 
writing, so that the message can be clearly read without the 
handicap which any handwriting imposes, and one in pen so 
that your ability to write a good hand can be seen. But no 
up-to-date employer would think of asking for handwriting 
except for a “bottom-of-the-ladder”’ job. 

Have a letter-head of your own, just your name printed 
in plain Gothic type by a good printer. The cost is trifling 
compared with the impression of personal dignity conferred 
by the improved appearance. 


Get Experience—Get a Job.—At whatever cost to your 
comfort or false pride, get and hold some minor job secured 
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through a personal interview in your own locality, as prepara- 
tion for the job you expect later to secure. This advice is, of 
course, for beginners in business. Work during a vacation, 
or Saturday afternoons, at something, no matter what. Earn 
the respect of your employer. Always leave a position in such 
a way that your old job is open for you. 

If holding one position and desiring another, never throw 
up the first in order to seek the second. A man out of employ- 
ment is under suspicion. The best way to get a job is to 
have one. 


CHAPTER  XIi1 


DEFINING THE PLACE OF THE SALES LEDTER IN 
ADVERTISING 


The Sales Letter—Basic Form of Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing.—The sales letter is one division of direct mail advertising. 
As a personal message from the man who wants to sell to the 
man who, it is hoped, may wish to buy, it is the basic form of 
direct advertising. All other physical forms of direct adver- 
tising have been built up on the letter original. It is generally 
conceded that the more closely the appeal follows the plan of 
a person-to-person letter, the more nearly it will come to suc- 
cess. The letter has the advantage of its familiar form, im- 
plying an individualized message to the person addressed. Like 
all types of direct mail, it is delivered through the United 
States postal service and hence has a specific destination. It is 
usually typewritten, or processed to look as if typewritten, 
whereas other forms of direct mail are commonly set up in 
typographical form, frequently in color, and usually in special 
layouts such as booklets, folders, broadsides, and cut-outs. 


Direct Mail a Part of Advertising.—Just as the sales 
letter is a part of direct mail, direct mail is in turn a part of 
the larger field of advertising. It advertises its wares direct. 
No matter how far removed it may be from the strict letter 
form, the style will usually bear evidences of its personal letter 
prototype. Whether it be letter, or folder, or both under one 
cover, direct advertising travels through the United States mail 
to a specified address. Even though copies of the same letter 
are sent to a large number of people, the message is made in- 
dividual so far as possible, and this differs in method and 
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effect from mass advertising in the newspaper, the magazine, 
or on the poster board. 
The chief forms of direct advertising are: 


Letters 

Advertising letter-heads 
Announcements 
Catalogues 

Booklets 

Large folders 
Broadsides 

Envelope enclosures 
Package enclosures 


The minor forms are: 


Novelties 

Cut-outs and folders in novel form 
House bulletins 

Manuals 

Mailing cards 

Picture stamps 

Coupons, etc. 


How Direct Mail May Be Used.—If a man wishes to sell, 
let us say, a new type of tinted plaster for interior wall finish, 
he will compile a complete list of architects, of general contrac- 
tors, and of plasterers—those who are engaged in the building 
of homes in this country and who will have a voice in speci- 
fying or recommending the nature of the interior finish. Dt- 
rect mail to such a list will be valuable in supplementing gen- 
eral mass publicity in trade mediums designed to reach the same 
classes. 

To sell equipment, supplies, and machinery, direct advertis- 
ing is valuable. If, for example, another man is about to set 
up a plant to make road-rollers and concrete mixers, he will 
compile or buy a complete list of the road-building contractors 
of the United States. 
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As another example, a nationally known manufacturer 
brings an especially fine and high-priced “electric sink”’ directly 
to the attention of prospective home-builders through an ex- 
tended direct mail campaign. 

When the salesmen for the tinted plaster and for the con- 
crete mixer come to present their arguments to their respective 
prospects, they will ordinarily find them familiar with the 
products and with the benefits derived from their use. When 
the home-builders come to decide on kitchen equipment, they 
will be informed of the advantages of having an “electric 
sink” written into the specifications of their new homes. 


Direct Advertising for the Retail Store—To the student 
the retail store is probably the most familiar manifestation of 
business. Let us consider its problem more in detail for a mo- 
ment. When a man sets up a retail store he will, in addition 
to general newspaper publicity, want to direct the attention of 
the more desirable prospects to the special offerings he is going 
to make. In the medium-sized store the manager, together 
with his sales force, enjoys the advantage of a personal con- 
tact with those who come in to inspect his merchandise. He 
talks directly to them. He knows what they like and do not 
like. He caters to them by giving them the merchandise they 
ask for, and the type of service they demand. He puts forth 
selling effort. But since the rise of competition and the de- 
velopment of new advertising procedures, selling effort can 
no longer depend upon personal contact. It is physically im- 
possible for a merchant personally to see a tenth of his potential 
customers. He can, however, resort to writing his message and 
sending it to the prospect through a selected medium. There 
is a certain advantage here. He can now talk in a sincere, per- 
sonal way to five hundred instead of to one. The letter has 
become the natural projection of the man’s personality. He 
is still using salesmanship, but it has become written 
salesmanship 
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Forms of Written Salesmanship.—Open a copy of any 
national magazine and turn the pages of the back section. You 
will have reviewed forty pieces of written selling. 

Pick up the morning newspaper and turn at random to the 
inside pages. Written selling messages present themselves en- 
gagingly before you. 

Ride down to work on the street car and you will become 
familiar with new articles and new uses for old articles that 
will help you toward a more convenient mode of living, through 
written selling on car cards. 

Posters and painted bulletins convey a reminder with a 
brief message and an attractive pictorial appeal. 

But most personal of all, your mailman brings you in the 
morning under the privacy of a sealed envelope, a message of 
written salesmanship that of all forms comes nearest to a per- 
sonal visit. 


Direct Mail the Selective Method——The manufacturer, 
the mail order house, the department store, the bank, the mer- 
chant, the service station, all are finding direct by mail selling 
to be the selective method that goes direct to the people they 
want to reach and talks to them the way they would talk in 
person, if it were physically possible. It is entirely feasible 
to get a prospect, turn him into a customer, investigate his 
credit standing, sell him goods, smooth out adjustment situa- 
tions, and collect the money—all by letter. Since the letter, 
however, is finding its chief service in supplementing other 
mediums of advertising approach, it is unnecessary to urge its 
claims against its fellow helpers. 


Every Letter a Sales Letter—The intention to sell goods 
can be made an element in practically every business letter. The 
courtesy and good will, the intelligence and desire to serve 
which appear even in routine letters will make readers more 
willing to buy from a firm of such character. Among all the 
arguments having weight with purchasers, the reliability of 
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the firm stands high, and every letter issued can thrust this 
argument home. 

Sales material may be introduced as a separate element in 
many kinds of letters. For example, when acknowledging 
orders, making adjustments, or writing about credits and col- 
lections, there is opportunity to speak directly about the quality 
of the merchandise and the service offered by the house. Al- 
though it should be recognized that the unity of letters on one 
subject should not be injured by a too abrupt inclusion of 
material on another subject, the sales department can never- 
theless supply information to other departments, and the writers 
in these departments can make use of this material when the 
opportunity offers. Frequently a sales folder or leaflet can be 
inserted in the envelope. This is especially effective when re- 
ferred to in the letter. 


Direct Mail Enormous in Volume.—The spectacular de- 
velopment in other branches of modern advertising has rapidly 
extended to sales letters. Sales letters now mass themselves 
in the mails in tens of thousands, where formerly it may have 
been unusual to send a thousand simultaneously. Last year 
fifteen and a quarter billion pieces of first-class mail were 
handled by the United States postal service. It cannot be said 
that the billions of letters are all good. But the fact that they 
are used in such huge numbers is some indication of their 
acknowledged effectiveness. 


Advantages of the Sales Letter.—Specifically, it may be 
said that the sales letter has these outstanding advantages : 


1. It goes directly to the people you want to reach without 
wasted circulation. This statement is true only if and 
when the mailing list (a list of names and addresses of 
logical prospects for your article or service, located in 
your trading territory) is kept rigorously up-to-date. 
For further discussion of this point, see Chapter X XII. 

2. It is warm, human, and personal. It is the only form of 
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written salesmanship that can effectively greet your ~ 
customer in something like the way you would greet 
him if he should enter your store. 

3. It can be accurately checked because the mailing list tells 
you where it has gone. 

4. It is low in cost. Compared to the traveling salesman 
whose work it so often supplements, a letter saves time, 
traveling expenses, and hotel bills. The salesman will 
cost about 10% selling expense; the letter about 3%. 

5. It is especially adaptable. Possessing a wide range of 
uses, it can profitably market products ranging in price 
from $5 or less to $5,000 and more. 


The Function of a Sales Letter—The function of a sales 
letter is, then, to sell or to aid in selling. Much of its aim, its 
plan, and its copy presentation must depend on what it is de- 
signed to sell. To introduce to the appropriate committee of 
the city council a sales proposal for a new city lighting installa- 
tion involves an approach essentially different from that neces- 
sary in selling by mail a gross of gummed labels to a stationer ; 
or a set of Rudyard Kipling’s Works in the Outward Bound 
Edition, to a lover of books. 


The Key Idea in Writing the Sales Letter—lIt is the 
letter which forms the basis of advertising copy style. The 
sales letter has developed into an effective selling medium be- 
cause men have learned to model sales appeal on the style of 
personal correspondence. If one man writes to another man 
a thousand miles away the right kind of a letter, he can carry 
on business with him as well as he can with the customer 
around the corner in the next block. If he definitely sets out 
to talk his personality into his letters in unpretentious you-and- 
me English, based on the right human appeals, and if he sends 
his message to people he thinks may like to buy his goods, they 
will buy, among other reasons, because they recognize through 
the written form the personal selling force behind it. This idea 
is central to the successful writing of sales letters. 


CHAPDER? XiyV 


SELLING A SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER BY 
DIRECT MAIL 


Case of the Randall Greasing Service StationLet us 
apply the principles of written salesmanship to a specific sales 
problem. We shall select for the purpose the Randall Greasing 
Service Station, an expert service organization specializing in 
the Alemite system of lubricating cars. The station has an 
excellent location on the intersection of Monroe Street with 
Randall Avenue, both of them heavy arteries of motor traffic. 

One merchandising disadvantage is to be noted: The sta- 
tion is well out from the heart of the city, in what is called 
the West End, and serves a trade territory made up chiefly 
of a high-class residential district including Wingra Park, 
West Lawn, West Lawn Heights, Hillington, Hillington Green, 
and University Heights. Taken altogether, this territory is but 
a relatively small part of the city, making any attempt to use 
the city newspapers as advertising mediums an unwise waste 
of money for useless circulation. 

The station must draw its trade largely from the areas 
mentioned. Some form of direct advertising seems to be the 
natural medium to select. There will then be no costly waste 
of circulation, each mailing piece going directly to a logical 
prospect—a car owner within rational distance of the service 
offered. 

Now comes the question, what mailing form shall we se- 
lect? Shall it be single post card, double post card, straight 
letter, illustrated letter in black and white, illustrated letter 
with color, letter with folder (possibly color processed), four- 
page letter, straight or trick fold mailing piece? 
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If we add cuts and color to whatever form we use, we add 
appreciably (1) to the cost of the entire proposal, but (2) at 
the same time to the effectiveness of the selling message. Since, 
however, much depends on the factors of copy skill, selling 
knowledge, layout instinct, and the inescapable essential of 
common sense, it cannot be said with assurance: “So many 
cuts in two colors will increase pulling power 50%.” 


Analyzing the Selling Job—-So far we have answered 
some of our questions relating to the nature of the mailing 
piece to be selected, and have ascertained certain facts 
regarding: 

1. The Service 


2. The Market (in this instance a restricted trade territory) 
3. The Medium (some mailing form to be selected) 


These points may be restated thus: 
1. What have we to sell? ° 
2. Who will buy it? Where does the prospective customer 
live? What action do we want him to take? What 
must we do to get him to take this action? 
3. How shall we reach him? 


Much depends upon a clear analysis of the selling job. 
Through its guidance we are able to determine by something 
more than guesswork, just what our plan of selling and adver- 
tising procedure should be. With our objective plainly in 
view, with our plan blocked out, we can write a concise and 
lucid message. 

In preparation for the actual writing of the copy to be 
demanded of us in a moment by our client, the Randall Station, 
we shall have to make a somewhat more detailed analysis of the 
selling job. 


1. Tue Service.—Will it be enough merely to say that 
our service is “expert”? In all probability, no. To make 
such an assertion without the support of facts is futile. What 
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form of statement is more likely to secure action? For the 
first time we come squarely upon the question of the concrete 
versus the abstract. Most of us are eye-minded, that is, a 
word or idea tends to call up a visual image in our minds. Each 
image produces either pleasant or unpleasant feelings, depend- 
ing on our past association with it. The more distinct the 
image, the more definite the feeling, either of desire or dislike. 
The more definite the feeling, the more likely it is to induce us 
to act. 

Consider the difference between the left and right hand 
columns below: 


Tue ABSTRACT THE CONCRETE 


Expert service The service of skilled mechanics who have 
studied the lubrication systems of cars 
from Ford to Packard. 

Latest equipment Powerful grease pumps that force the lu- 
bricant into every nook and cranny of the 
friction points under 3,000 pounds of pres- 
sure. 

Complete inspection Systematic and thorough check-up from 
radiator cap to stop light. 

Freedom from annoyance Courteous attendants take full charge and 
return your car to you completely lubri- 
cated for another 500 miles of smooth 
driving. 

Lower maintenance cost Cut your car depreciation 30% in an hour. 
Would have saved Mr. Jackson $81 in re- 
pair bills if we had serviced his car every 
500 miles. 


The human mind is so constructed that it wraps itself with 
relief around an objective image, a hard and sensible fact, a 
projecting figure. ‘Make it stand out as sharp as a spike!” 
says an eminent railroad executive, in referring to the core idea 
of every report he requires from members of his staff and line. 
“Six car capacity,” “Cut your depreciation 30%,” “Springs of 
velvety smoothness,” are hooks upon which the reader may 
hang his mental hat. “Every 500 Miles” runs the slogan of the 
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Alemite Corporation; and its trademark is the outline of a 
speedometer with these three words on a strip across the dial. 

The following facts may be assumed as true of the station 
which you are to advertise. An especially long runway of solid 
concrete with sunken mechanics’ pits in the center has just 
been installed. As will be seen in a moment, this will afford 
an item of real news value in the writing of copy. A staff of 
skilled attendants has been developed to take care of every 
kind of car that will need servicing in the normal course of 
trade. The entire Alemite system of high-pressure grease 
pumps, with pressure capacities running up to 5,000 pounds, 
has been installed. The station is specializing definitely in the 
lubrication of cars. It makes a point of a systematic and thor- 
ough check-up from radiator cap to stop light, no matter what 
the car. It offers call and deliver service: If the customer will 
drive by the station and pick up an attendant, the latter will 
see that the customer gets to his business office, will bring the 
car to the station for servicing, and will return it to a parking 
place convenient to the owner’s office, informing him by tele- 
phone as to where the car has been parked. Should the patron 
wish, the station will card file his name for future notification 
at those periods when his car should be lubricated. 

Practically all of these facts are “selling points.” A selling 
point is a feature of a service which makes it more desirable 
to a prospect. It will be seen that the features mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph are aimed to remove as far as possible 
all worry and bother and responsibility from the prospect and 
place them on the station. 


2. Tut Marxet.—The geographical extent of the market 
has been mentioned above as the West End, involving certain 
high-class residential districts. The market may be divided 
into two classes: (1) the thoughtful car owner who takes con- 
scientious care of his car, who reads his “Operator’s Manual” 
with anxious eye, and who probably follows a chart on his 
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garage wall; (2) the car owner who realizes that some care 
must be given his car, but intensely dislikes the job of packing 
grease fittings and would prefer to shunt the entire responsi- 
bility on to some one else. A third class might be made up of 
those owners who rather enjoy tinkering about a car, are not 
at all averse to making the “grease round,” but who, because 
of lack of time and pressure of other duties, are too spasmodic 
and irregular in the attention to a job which should be regu- 
larly performed. What we have done here is to try to get a 
friendly and personal view of the men to whom we are going to 
write. 


3. THE Mepium.—We shall assume that our committee 
has considered the market and has selected the straight letter 
as the advertising medium, to be multigraphed upon an illus- 
trated letter-head, and personally signed by the proprietor of 
the station. We might, it is true, use the newspaper in spite 
of the waste circulation, if it would bring in enough business 
so that our selling cost was not too high; but in this instance 
we decide that the mailing piece will be cheaper, and will create 
a personal relation with our trade that the newspaper adver- 
tisement would not produce. 


The Pivotal Selling Point.—The pivotal selling point is 
clearly expert thoroughness of a calibre competent to deal with 
one or two thousand dollars worth of the customer’s property 
—a finely adjusted mechanism that he wants handled only by 
specialists. This is to meet the competition of the jack-of-all- 
trades service man who may neglect the out-of-the-way grease 
fittings. 


Principal Sales Resistance.——There is almost always one 
principal reason why a man hesitates to buy an article, or to 
contract for a service. That reason is: “It costs too much.”’ 
Your job is to so heighten his sense of value as to the spe- 
cialized service rendered that he willingly chooses the service 
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in preference to the money he must pay. His need for the 
service must, under your presentation, bulk larger than his 
need for the money expended. 


The Personal Investigation—To make a first-hand, 
personal investigation of the commodity or the service you 
have been asked to advertise is the only way in which you 
can hope to do justice to the copy task assigned. Hence, be- 
fore you go farther, arrange to make a personal visit to an 
Alemite station in your vicinity. Talk to the proprietor. It 
is entirely possible that you will discover a half dozen new 
refinements of service which can be utilized as added selling 
points. Ask him about the character of his customers, the 
market from which he draws his chief trade, the types of sell- 
ing appeal he considers most effective. 


Use of Appeals.—Analysis of the copy task brings certain 
dominant appeals to the surface. (1) Convenience: peace of 
mind achieved by reason of the complete shunting of responsi- 
bility upon the service station; ease with which the car can be 
run over the pit and all bother avoided; no drudgery of wield- 
ing a hand-gun; speed and dispatch with which the specialists 
can do the job. (2) Pride: the self-satisfaction in driving a 
car at the peak of smooth mechanical adjustment, silent, noise- 
less, resilient ; and the pleasure of having friends see it in this 
condition. (3) Economy: how regular and expert lubrication 
lengthens the life of his car, staves off depreciation, insures 
uninterrupted driving satisfaction, and pays for itself many 
times over. 


Writing the Copy.—On the basis of the facts and prin- 
ciples so far developed, you are now ready to write the copy 
for the Randall Greasing Service Station letter. Generally 
speaking, it is more effective to employ the positive rather than 
the negative angle of approach in a problem of this kind. Com- 
pare the following paragraphs: 
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POSITIVE 


Like every careful mo- 
torist, you wish to have 
your car, even at high 
speed, ride the ruts of the 
road with velvety smooth- 
ness, with an easy swing 
and dip of well-lubricated 
chassis points. And here 
is one place where pride 
and economy go to- 
gether ! 
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NEGATIVE 


If you are honest with yourself, don’t 
you admit you treat your car badly? For 
instance, when did you last have your car 
greased? Chances are you forgot all about 
it, didn’t you, or else you deliberately neg- 
lected it when the time rolled around? 
Every day you carelessly let things slide 
like this, your car depreciates more rapidly 
and the mileage cost grows higher. You 
have no one to blame but yourself. It is 
the just result of your own neglect. 


The positive angle puts the matter attractively, presents 
the appeal constructively, comes at the question optimistically. 
The negative paints a dark picture, suggests the impending 
doom of a rusty junk pile, is sometimes rude and offensive. 
The positive aims to make the prospect want. The negative 
hopes to make him fear. Of the two methods the positive is 
for most purposes more effective and more frequently used, 
although the negative is used with apparently good results for 
advertising fire insurance, anti-skid chains, safe deposit boxes, 
and similar commodities where scare is effective. The negative 
has its value, when not disquieting or insulting, in jarring the 
prospect out of a rut; but it is not difficult to decide here that 
deference to the prospective customer’s pride will be more likely 
to secure his confidence. 

To build an interesting word picture, a vivid pictorial ap- 
peal that embodies the service of the Randall Greasing Service 
Station interpreted in terms of what it will do for the pros- 
pect’s motor car—this is your task. It will require sharp 
concreteness in the form of descriptive language that will 
arouse desire for the service and evoke action in the desired 
direction. 


Finding the Words That Flash Pictures——To learn to 
write, read the works of acknowledged masters of writing. 
Read copiously, widely. To learn to write copy, read the works 
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of acknowledged masters of copywriting. Here is one ex- 
ample, in point here because taken from the automotive field: 


It’s THE WHISPER OF THE EIGHT 


Here’s what people like about the Jordan—that smooth—vel- 
vety—fascinating power-without-fuss. All cylinders in silent 
unison with an irresistible pull. Soft—positive—noiseless—the 
sensation of steam—the whisper of the Eight. 

Of course they like the feeling of cozy warmth—unobstructed 
vision—satisfying comfort—all-steel safety—cleanliness. People 
have learned to expect them in the Jordan. 

But the motor with a smoothness you have rarely felt—yet 
with a wallop that thrills you the moment that you touch the 
throttle—that’s the thing. 


Make Use of News Value—When something new is an- 
nounced, human interest is unfailingly aroused. If you can in- 
troduce news into your letter, its chances of success are many 
times multiplied. Make a close analysis of the station you 
have personally visited. What items have you found that are 
to most potential customers bona fide news? Is the station 
introducing new equipment? Has it employed a new me- 
chanic specializing in any one make of car? Is it providing 
associated conveniences such as wash racks, headlight testers, 
and gasoline pump supply? 


Related Problems.—A further problem which may well 
be considered here is that of an automotive service station (it 
might be either oil station or garage) which is about to install 
a new type of equipment. This might be a flusher which 
cleanses the differential housing of all old grease before the 
new lubricant is supplied; or a brake-testing mechanism; or a 
pressure system for cleaning automobile finishes; or a special 
service for testing front-wheel alignment, and so on. Here 
again a personal trip of inspection is necessary. In each case 
capitalizing on news value is obviously a minimum essential. 

The problem of introducing new equipment is the problem 
of explaining all the technicalities (as far as necessary) with- 
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out clogging the persuasive force of the letter. This is fre- 
quently accomplished, in actual practice, by assigning the tech- 
nical material to a folder, a booklet, or the inside pages of a 
four-page letter. In such instances, the printed matter con- 
taining this kind of technical exposition would come from the 
manufacturer of the device or equipment, the local man rarely 
being competent to produce more than the letter with which 
the material is to be sent. Frequently the whole set of ma- 
terials, including both printed matter and letter or, in the case 
of four-page letters, the entire letter, is prepared by the 
manufacturer. 

Whatever the method employed, a certain amount of pains- 
taking analysis must be carried out by the advertiser on the 
ground. In a simplified manner this is what has been per- 
formed here for the Randall Greasing Service Station. 


Suggestions for Letter Assignments.—Suggestions for 
services which may be used as subjects for letter assignments 
in connection with this chapter follow: 


Garage Trust Company 
Taxi Company Hotels 
Telephone Company Ice Company 
Public Utilities Beauty Parlor 
Gas Shoe Repairing 
Electricity Public Stenography 
Generating Station Collection Agency 
Water Photography 
Street-Car System Picture Framing 
Motor Coach Line Landscape Gardening 
Architect Telegraph Company 
Insurance, all forms Tourist Agency 
Rent-a-Car Service Specialty Furniture Repairing 
Bond House General Storage 
Transfer Company Catering 
Advertising Agency Pressing and Cleaning 
Plumbing Special Retail Store Services 


Fur Storage Real Estate 


CHA Pi ER Ay 


SELEING THE USE OF THE ARTICLE 


The Mastery of Description.—One of the first requisites 
for the writing of successful sales letters is to learn to describe. 
The sales letter must either help a salesman sell goods, or do 
all the selling by itself. In either case and especially in the 
latter, it must stand or fall by the effectiveness with which it 
presents what it has to sell. This presentation frequently takes 
the form of description. 


Two Kinds of Description—Two kinds of description 
may be used in presenting an article to a customer. They are: 


1. Physical Description (Literal Detail) 
2. Emotional Description (Desire-Stimulating) 


Physical description interprets the article through the five 
senses. What is its length, breadth, height? How does it 
look in size, shape, color? How does it feel in texture, in 
smoothness, in flexibility, in solidity? How does it taste in 
sweetness, in tartness, in pungency? How does it sound in 
volume, in tone, in sonority? What is its odor—pungent, 
powerful, pervasive as in a disinfectant, or delicate, floating, 
flowerlike, as in a perfume? Literal physical description has, 
of course, its definite purpose. In building specifications, for 
example, exact dimensions are always necessary. In satisfying 
the demands of a skilled purchasing agent, the seller may pos- 
sibly find it necessary to quote the chemical constituents of the 
material; in selling to an engineer-contractor, he will perhaps 
need to furnish an analysis of the tensile strength of certain 
girders. Physical description, then, aims to reproduce for the 
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reader as nearly as possible a faithful physical image of the 
article. It does not stress its use. 

Emotional description, more difficult to master, is likewise 
the more effective. It gives more than the physical appear- 
ance. It presents the uses to which the reader can put the 
article. It pictures the article in terms of the satisfaction the 
prospect will secure if he buys. It helps the purchaser to 
think of the article, not as one item in a quantity of merchandise, 
standing on a shelf, but as his possession, giving pleasure and 
utility. An electric heater, standing with a dozen others in 
a store, inert and unattached up on a shelf, is a cord and a base 
and a copper reflector with a wire guard. But when the plug 
is inserted into a wall socket in the home and the warm rays 
focus themselves into a chilly corner, the heater becomes known 
for what it can do. 


A Cause for Weakness in Sales Letters—A not uncom- 
mon cause for the weakness of many sales letters lies in the 
fact that the description used to arouse desire presents only 
the physical characteristics of the product (the polished copper 
shell and wire guard of the electric heater) and does not go 
on further to present the mental or physical comfort, or in 
more technical articles, the professional satisfaction that the 
article will bring to the buyer. 

The heater’s copper shell and protective framework are 
relatively unimportant, but cozy warmth aimed exactly where 
you want it is the heart of your message. If it is an electric 
sink featuring an efficient and attractively installed dishwash- 
ing unit, you are selling not merely an enamelled fixture with 
faucets and a quarter horsepower electric motor, but relief 
from a three-times-a-day drudgery, freedom for self-improve- 
ment, time gained for recreation and pleasure. The customer 
cares much less how the motor forces 200 gallons of water a 
minute through the stream-tower. But she cares a great deal 
that it takes only two or three minutes to finish the whole job, 
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that the dishes are clean and unharmed, and that the pleasure 
and convenience of the installation are sufficient to overbalance 
its cost. 


Two Test Questions to Ask Yourself—Assuming that 
the analysis of the selling job (see page 179) has been thor- 
oughly performed, there are two test questions which you must 
apply in reviewing the task of writing a sales letter. These 
questions are: 


1. Have you looked beyond the article or service itself, to 
discover what satisfaction it will give in use? 

2. Have you made provision for describing that satisfaction 
in the proper terms? (Of economy, of pleasure, of 
relief from disagreeable tasks, of pride, of self-preser- 
vation, and of other appeals?) 


The Article-Use Relationship—The slogan of a well- 
known manufacturer of beds, springs, and mattresses, “Built 
for Sleep,” should be kept vivid in the mind of the student 
as he deals with the problem of interpreting the use of an ar- 
ticle. The experienced manager of a hardware store regularly 
instructs his staff of salespeople: “Don’t sell augers, sell 


, 


holes.” Let us assume for a moment that our hardware store 
wants to acquaint a certain group of people with the fine line 
of ratchet braces we carry in stock. As material for our letter 
we shall probably want to include a certain amount of physical 
description, of concrete detail. We take as the leader of the 
line, our “Steel Keen” brace: (1) works without holding the 
chuck; (2) has an unbreakable hard rubber handle; (3) has 
a dust-proof, moisture-proof ratchet ; (4) has a sure and posi- 
tive shifter, and (5) a quick-centering, ball-bearing steel chuck, 

We then shift our copy angle to the extra uses to which 
the brace with a ratchet as fine as this can be put. It will be 
well to remind the reader of the convenience in having the 
ratchet feature at hand when an awkward corner or a con- 
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stricted space makes its use imperative. In developing this 
section of the copy, we are in reality “selling the hole.” We 
have struck up a dynamic relation between the excellence of 
the tool and special ways in which it will serve. 


Present Your Story from the Reader Point of View.—To 
show a buyer how he or the organization he represents can 
make practical use of what you have to sell, to relate its uses 
clearly to recognized needs, is to present your story from his 
viewpoint. 

How important it is generally considered among salesmen 
to relate the uses of the commodity to the buyer’s recognized 
needs is made evident in the care observed in equipping them 
with samples, with working models, and in some instances with 
motion-picture projectors. 

In presenting new and complex products, for example, 
where they are far too large for actual samples to be carried, 
models, showing in replica the actual appearance of the product 
sold, may demonstrate the product in use. A company mak- 
ing a huge automatic stoker supplies small working models to 
its salesmen for actual demonstration of how it functions to 
fill the prospective buyer’s needs. 

Manufacturers of highly technical goods like factory cranes 
and steam shovels and steam locomotives furnish their repre- 
sentatives with motion-picture equipment which shows the uses 
to which these giant commodities may be put. Description, 
under these circumstances, while highly technical, is both physi- 
cal, emotional, and instantaneous because in picture form. 


The Case of the Time-Checker.—When the article itself 
can be shown, the situation comes nearer to that of the sales 
letter. A certain company puts on the market an ingenious 
mechanism, the case of which is filled with complicated gears, 
wheels, rods, and cams. The function of the instrument is to 
keep accurate time records on manufacturing processes, from 
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which could be accurately computed the costs of each separate 
operation. 

It happens that the inventor of the machine is also the sales 
manager. He puts his salesmen on the road with samples of 
the actual machine. In talking to prospective buyers, the sales- 
man opens up the case, shows how beautifully the complex 
parts have been assembled, and how accurately each has been 
fitted and machined. Hardly a single instrument is sold. In. 
not one interview have they presented the story from the pros- 
pect’s point of view. In every instance their presentation, ably 
organized no doubt, and interesting to a technical man, has 
been given entirely from the inventor’s point of view. 

The next time they are sent out with rigid instructions to 
keep the cabinet shut unless they are requested to open it. In 
place of displaying the internal complexity they are instructed 
to show the prospective buyer how the machine will keep close 
time records, how it will reveal the costs of operation, how it 
will make accurate checks possible on every manufacturing 
process, how it will uncover points of inefficiency, reveal weak 
links in the chain of economy, and in general save its first cost 
many times over. Under the second set of instructions, sales 
improve. 

It becomes evident that what the manufacturer wanted 
was not gears and cams and rods and eccentrics but lower 
manufacturing costs. 


The Dictating Machine—A prospect once objected to 
considering a dictating machine because he did not want to 
“bother with the contraption. It’s always getting in the way 
in the office,’ he explained. “It’s an awkward piece of ma- 
chinery to have around.” 

“But,” said the star salesman, “I have on my desk in my 
office a telephone. It has a long cord that is always getting 
in the way. This cord causes all manner of confusion. It 
upsets the inkwell, it pulls papers on to the floor, now and then 
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I get tangled up in it. But I tolerate it,” he concluded, “be- 
cause with that telephone I can save miles of steps, hours of 
time, often hundreds of dollars.” 

The argument made the use of the instrument so vivid that 
it overshadowed the objections ascribed to the product. 

At a certain eighteenth century auction sale, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson is reported by Boswell to have made the point that 
‘they were not gathered to dispose of a parcel of tubs and vats 
but of the possibility of growing “rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” What the buyer wanted was wealth, not vats. 


Soap and Beauty.—Soaps were, until recently, advertised 
as general cleansers, “good for toilet and for bath.”” Adver- 
tisers were for the most part satisfied that that was what 
women bought soap for. Careful study on the part of those 
charged with the management of a certain large soap company 
revealed that what women wanted more than soap was beauty. 
When this company began discussing in its publicity the rela- 
tion between its soap, cleanliness, and beauty, it largely changed 
the soap situation of the world. Today, ‘““A Skin You Love 
to Touch” has been a slogan of wide fame. 


Linen Golf Knickers—When the George Muse Clothing 
Co. of Atlanta, Georgia, sent the letter * reproduced below to a 
select list of golf customers, it capitalized strongly on the prin- 
ciple of selling the use of several articles, all of them neatly 
unified around one sport. The actual results were unusual, 
this one letter cleaning out the stocks. With it went a swatch 
of the material used in the knickers. The letter runs: 

Dear Mr. Marshall: 

Feel this sample; pull it; pop it; blow through it and see 
how easily the breeze gets to you when you have a pair of golf 
knickers of this linen; rest this sample on your knee . . . see 


how good looking the knicker will be. $3.25 a pair, that’s all! 
A cap to match is next the thing to have ($2.50) and then 


* National Retail Clothier and Furnisher, March 17, 1927, page 80. 


—_— 
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“the Fore,” a shirt made for the green, a pleasant and splendid 
collar-attached shirt in white oxford . . . and only $3. 

Golf Hose are the next approach, in championship patterns 

. a pair for $1.50. 

Now for the shoes—here comes the day’s big news—Muse’s 
Gro-cord Munson golf shoe equipped with the professionally 
approved ground-gripping soles that stand you steady every play, 
soles that climb the “cliffs” and do it all with ease and sureness— 
these are just $6. 

Yours for a 69, 

GreorcE Muse Cioruine Co., 
W. W. Orr 

President 


P. S—You will probably be glad to know that the best thing 
for general summer wear is—a Coat of tan, worn with striped 
white flannel trousers, and white and tan sport shoes; sox bright. 


In the opening paragraph the customer becomes his own 
salesman. He sees the material, he feels it, he tests it for ten- 
sile strength, he demonstrates its coolness, he sees how it looks 
on him. In all these processes he is proving to his own satis- 
faction its suitability for the uses to which it must be put. 

It is not difficult to imagine that several hundred busy 
men took five minutes of their time the morning the Muse 
letter came in the mail to feel, to pull, and to blow through the 
sample. Notice, too, that when, in the last paragraph, the 
writer comes to the Munson golf shoe, he wisely stresses the 
facts that (1) it is equipped with the professionally approved 
ground-gripping soles that (2) stand you steady every play, 
(3) soles that climb the “cliffs” and do it all with ease and 


sureness. 
A Suggested Problem 


A retailer writes to a consumer on the occasion of a certain 
special selling effort, as when a manufacturer is introducing a new 
article and is sharing the advertising expense ; or when a new ship- 
ment of seasonable goods has come in. 

In the latter case, the goods will be familiar to the buyer. In 
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the former, however, the selling job must take up the task of intro- 
ducing an unfamiliar article of unexpressed demand. 

In writing one of these letters, you are faced with two definite 
tasks: 


1. To give a specific description of the merchandise 
(physical ) ; 
2. To sell its use (emotional ) 

What picture, evolved out of points 1 and 2 will induce the 
consumer to come into your store and buy now? 

The following plan is one suggestion as to possible arrange- 
ment of material: (1) news (arrival of goods or of seasonable 
weather ) ; (2) specific description; (3) picture of use; (4) request 
for action. | 

Select one of the following commodities, or one similar to 
these, as the subject of your sales letter: 


Winchester or Remington Arms (a specific gun must be 
chosen ) 

Spalding Tennis Equipment 

Bradley Sport Sweaters 

South Bend Fishing Tackle 

Burgess Super Flashlight 

Mallinson Summer Silks 

Pennsylvania Lawnmower 


CHAPTER-2 V1 


SALES PROMOTION LETTER 


Sales promotion letters may be said to fall into two classes: 
letters from the manufacturer (or other selling source) to the 
dealer ; and letters from the dealer to the consumer. 


Promotion Letters to the Dealer—The larger amount 
of sales to the dealer business is conducted through personal 
salesmanship. Letters, however, are widely used for supple- 
mentary contacts, and to reinforce the efforts of the salesman 
at every point. 

A letter to a dealer must, above all, state_its proposition 
clearlyand_briefly, for he is beset by appeals and has little 
time to read long letters. In presenting the goods from his 
point of view, it should be remembered that this differs radi- 
cally from the customer’s point of view. The dealer does not 
eat all the groceries or wear all the shirts he buys, nor get 
breakfast on all the stoves in his store. These articles repre- 
sent to him primarily goods which are to be sold at a profit, 
and he is only secondarily interested in the details of their 
merit. The basic arguments for dealers are: (1) arguments 
showing that the goods will sell well, that is, without too much 
pushing by the dealer and without staying too long on his 
shelves; (2) arguments showing that the sale will be profitable, 
that each sale will bring its fair percentage of returns. 

To support these primary arguments, however, all the ar- 
guments that are effective with customers can be used: “It 
will pay you to handle a line like this. Your customers will 
buy these goods; read the folders we send them to see why they 


will be attracted. Wouldn't these arguments be effective with 
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yous if you were a consumer ? To sell goods of such high qual- 


a permanent hold on your trade.” 

Writing to dealers in advance of salesmen’s calls is fre- 
quently undertaken. These may be general letters or cards 
to have dealers expect salesmen. The letters may introduce 
special bargains which salesmen will offer, or announcements 
of new lines. Occasionally mailings are sent to prospects who 
have never handled the line, in order to give them a general 
knowledge, to show them the advantages of handling the line, 
and to do a good share of the selling work in advance of the 
salesman’s call, in order to save a portion of his time. 

Following up salesmen’s calls with letters has also been 
found effective. Perhaps certain dealers were away or busy 
when the salesman called. The letters or circulars are then 
planned to do the work that the salesman would have done, if 
he had been able to interview the dealer. To dealers who have 
not bought all the lines they could profitably handle, or who 
in the seller’s opinion could profitably order more of certain 
lines than they did order from the salesman, a letter is some- 
times effective. Especially good opportunities for wholesaler 
to retailer promotion are afforded in letters of welcome to 
new dealers, giving them ideas on how to sell and how to 
display. 

Keeping in touch with dealers between salesmen’s calls is 
a function which letters effectively perform. In some in- 
stances, for example, it is not possible for a salesman to call 
upon all his dealers as often as he should. In other cases, too, 
it may be true that if he were to call too often, the expense 
involved would not be justified by the volume of business. 
Between salesmen’s calls letters can be economically used in in- 
stances like these to keep in touch with dealers, to keep up 
their interest in the line, to keep their stocks up, to check up 
on fast-moving lines with special letters, to keep dealers sup- 
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plied with order blanks, convenient return envelopes, and all 
materials that will make it easy to order stock by mail. 
Here is an example of this type of letter: 


Ercut New ParistAan SHADES RECOMMENDED BY 
DrecoLL—P aris 
Wortp Famep Master OF THE MODE 


As announced in our National Magazine Advertising, Dre- 
coll—Paris, one of the outstanding couturiers of the world, is 
now designing Luxite Glove Silk Lingerie. 

In conjunction with the creation of new colors in Luxite 
Lingerie, Drecoll recommends to Luxite the hosiery shades in 
our line best suited to the prevailing mode in gowns, wraps and 
shoes. 

Luxite’s affiliation with Drecoll gives you an entirely new 
style story on Luxite Hosiery. Here is a famous figure in the 
world of fashion serving you in the direct capacity of style 
adviser. Through you, his dictates can be passed on to your 
entire clientele. Surely, no style story could be of more interest 
to your fashionable trade. 

The story of Drecoll will be carried to fashionable women 
throughout the country by striking double spread advertisements 
in Harper's Bazar and Vogue. 

The enclosed color card tells a fascinating tale. Interspersed 
among all the colors on this card are the eight Parisian shades 
recommended by Drecoll. Eight elusive and delicate color selec- 
tions, so cleverly differentiated that each has its particular place 
in the fashionable wardrobe. 


Syrte -—delicate as a rose leaf, a perfect match for the Pastel 
Parchment shoe. It may, however, contrast with a 
blue costume, or harmonize in a pale rose ensemble. 

Perle —one of these charming Colonial grays, it matches the 
nacre gray kidskins, or contrasts with navy kid and 
black patent. 

Zibeline — an alluring substitute for sheer black. Is lighter than 
Renard, and harmonizes with black or navy. It slen- 
derizes the smart conservative’s ankles. 

Zeres —an intriguing wine shade, a neutral-nude. It harmon- 
izes with Spanish Raisin leathers. Worn with brown, 
it assumes a tan cast, but loses it when worn with 
black. a, 

Santome —a pale honey, less daring than Champagne which it 
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will eventually replace. It is several tones lighter 
than the shoe it complements—Stone. 

Aurore —matches the Water Lily shoe and will replace Atmos- 

phere. 

Vit ~a delicate Peach, replacing our former Peach. This 
shade is lighter and is introduced particularly because 
of the present popularity of peach and tea rose shades 
in silks. 

Moisson —a neutral-nude, the perfect complement of the “New 
Stone” colored shoes. 


We suggest the following styles as best sellers for Easter 
trade—in the new Paris colors: 

1140—Pure thread silk—medium weight—full-fashioned— 
silk to the hem—mercerized heel—Ex Toe and sole. $12.50. 

1150—All silk—fashionable weight—fine texture—full-fash- 
ioned—reinforced mercerized heel—Ex Toe and sole. $15.00. 

1471—All silk chiffon—sheer—fine gauge—{full-fashioned— 
Ex Toe—reinforced silk plated sole. $15.00. 

The combination of the new Paris shades with the Luxite- 
Drecoll window display material and our National advertising 
will create city wide interest in your store this Spring. 

To give vou a chance to have these new colors and the accom- 
panying advertising material for use for Easter, we are enclos- 
ing a special order blank for your convenience. You can also 
request the special display material on this blank. 

Bring Paris colors, Paris prestige, and Paris style to your 
store by taking advantage of this fashion innovation immedi- 
ately. 

Very truly yours, 
Luxite S1tK Propucts Co. 


To reach towns that cannot be covered by a salesman is a 
valuable function of the promotion letter. But letters that go 
to towns not to be covered by salesmen must be designed to 
do the entire selling job themselves. The mailings should there- 
fore be planned to secure direct returns, as far as possible, with 
the effectiveness of a personal call. Such letters can be used 
to open new accounts in scores of small towns, as well as to 
keep older accounts alive. 

When certain lines of the business are stocked to some 
degree by trades outside those on which the salesman can 
profitably call; when, in other words, the volume of business 
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on these certain lines is too small in these special classes of 
trade to justify the use of a salesman, these special classes can 
still be reached by promotion letters. 

Campaigns are sometimes planned and held in reserve to 
be released in support of those lines on which salesmen fall 
short of their quota. 

In brief, letters may be held back as a general reinforcement 
of the selling project, to be released when salesmen find it hard 
going in some lines or in meeting unexpected objections espe- 
cially hard to surmount. As general promotional support for 
the sales force, letters go into the mails in large volume. They 
form a continuous web of communication. 


Dealer Helps.—‘‘Dealer helps’ given by the jobber or the 
manufacturer apply toward making the goods sell well. They 
can take numberless forms: national or sectional advertising ; 
cuts and copy for local advertising; part payment for local 
advertising; form letters sent by the wholesaler to a list of 
names compiled by the dealer, or written by the wholesaler to 
be issued by the dealer ; folders, booklets, signs—all are factors 
in making sales for the dealer. A demonstrator or canvassers 
can be sent into the dealer’s territory; samples can be supplied, 
with help in distributing them effectively. Schemes can be 
furnished for effective window display, or for counter arrange- 
ment and general store plan. The latest theories of merchan- 
dising can be explained with examples of their successful 
practice; even systems of cost accounting can be furnished to 
the retail merchant. There is not a point in the dealer’s prob- 
lem, in buying, transportation, display, selling, or making pay- 
ment, in which the wholesaler, under the stress of modern 
competition and enlightened by modern ideas of cooperation, 
has not found a way to help. 

Letters, in the shape of a continuous follow-up to old cus- 
tomers or a campaign to new ones, are the means of keeping 
dealers alive to every item of the wholesaler’s cooperation. 
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Letters are used to notify the dealer of an inquiry received 
from his territory. The name and address of the inquirer is 
given, together with any other information about him that 
may assist in making the sale; a statement of what the whole- 
saler has written him or a carbon copy of the wholesaler’s 
letter; a reminder of some of the most effective arguments; 
and lively encouragement to secure the order. 

Letters of this kind may be turned into effective arguments 
for getting a dealer to take an agency or to enlarge his orders, 
by showing him the demand which exists for these goods in 
his territory. 


Consider the following letter to Jantzen Dealers from the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills: 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
Memo to Jantzen Dealers: 

“Jantzen time is here again!” That’s the heading of the first 
of the new Jantzen ads this season in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Here are proofs of the first five ads. And proofs of the 
newspaper ads for you to tie-in with them. 

The experience of a great number of our 6,000 Jantzen mer- 
chants proves that it pays the merchant to time his advertising 
with ours, and to use the mats or cuts which we provide free. 
These are designed so that your customers will recognize again 
in your newspaper advertising the same illustrations and ideas 
which they have seen in our national advertising. 

In this way the great strength, prestige and interest of our 
national advertising is localized and centered on your own busi- 
ness. It becomes your advertising in your trading radius. 

We are also enclosing one of the miniature posters in all its 
brilliant color. As a background for your Jantzen window, it 
will make you known as the store to buy Jantzen suits. And 
here are some large diving girl stickers. Can you use more of 
these for your windows? 

The enclosed card is for your convenience in ordering mats 
or stereos of the tie-up ads. Use it and get the maximum of 
Jantzen Swimming Suit business in your vicinity. 


Yours very truly, 
JANTzEN KwnittInG MILLs. 
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Similar in nature and performing much the same function 
as the Jantzen letter is this promotional message to all Victor 
dealers from the Victor Adding Machine Company : 


To Victor Dealers: 


April Third is date of Saturday Evening Post Issue carrying 
next Victor full page ad. If you check and mail the enclosed 
post card at once there is still time to get newspaper ads, win- 
dow display material and mailing folders for tying up with this 
advertisement. Don’t wait. Unless you have already requested 
this tie-up material, mail the post card today. Run your news- 
paper ads April 1, 2, or 3—carry on your other tie-up work at 
the same time. 

Victor Appinc MAcHINE CoMPANY 


Besides providing mats and cuts free to dealers, as in the 
case of the Jantzen Company, some manufacturers help their 
dealers by providing them with sales letters multigraphed on 
the dealers’ stationery. Letters processed in this fashion have 
many beneficial results. They help to stimulate dealers’ sales ; 
they develop good will on the part of the dealers themselves 
and put them in a favorable frame of mind toward the con- 
cern that aids them in selling their stocks; usually this brings 
about repeat orders. 

A good example of an extensive and carefully planned di- 
rect advertising campaign designed to cooperate with the deal- 
ers for their benefit is that of the Kohler Company, manufac- 
turers of plumbing ware with both national and export selling 
problems to meet. In this instance the direct advertising ma- 
terials are sent not directly to the dealers, but using mailing 
lists supplied by the dealers on blanks provided for the pur- 
pose, to the prospective buyer himself. The following infor- 
mation appears on the list blank provided for names of pros- 
pects interested in the Kohler Automatic Electric Plant: 


CrRcULARIZE Your Prospects Wi1TH 
Tue Kouter AUTOMATIC DIRECT Mai1t CAMPAIGN 


Diets 228 Sten bcoeee nn cpo ec Write Plainly or Use Type- 
writer. Keep a Carbon Copy 


TNGARES Ce, ches OPCs CRORES Ca for Your Information. 
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(Columns are here provided for: 


Name of Prospect 
Street or R. F, D. 
City or Town 

State 

Business 

Date to start mailings) 


Kind of Prospect—In column headed “Business,” put down 
Farm, Poultry Farm, Country Home, Summer Resort, Camp, 
Summer Home, Store, Garage, Hotel, Small Village, Marine, 
School, Church, Sanitarium, Hospital, Industrial, Factory, 
Dredge, Mine, Lumber Camp, Construction Work. 


Under “Date to Start Mailings’—indicate the date on which 
you desire mailings to start. Pieces will be mailed 10 days apart. 
Plan your personal calls after the first piece has been received. ° 


The Kohler Company emphasizes the fact that a dealer’s 
card, imprinted with dealer’s name, address, and telephone 
number, and with one or two selling points, accompanies every 
folder mailed to the prospective buyer, and identifies him as 
the source of supply in his community. 

Together with the dealer’s identification card goes a post 
card, inserted in every mailing. This card brings the prospect a 
copy of an elaborate and complete book, ‘‘Press-the-Button 
Service From Your Own Electric Plant.” Immediately after 
this book is forwarded to the prospective buyer, the dealer is 
notified so that he can make his plans to give the necessary 
demonstration and close the sale. As an illustration of a 
typical direct mail return post card, as used in a sales promo- 
tion program, the Kohler card merits reading: 

Gentlemen : 

I should like to have further information about the Kohler 

Automatic Electric Plant. 

Please send me, free, your complete illustrated booklet, 

“Press-the-Button Service From Your Own Electric Plant.” 

When convenient, I should like to see a running demonstra- 


tion of the plant. 
It is understood that this places me under no obligation. 


INAING?- cane Rene oa ee Address 


COCR Oromia tich ONC) crude cet). 
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Under the above promotional plan each prospective buyer 
receives six mailing pieces, with return post cards, the mailings 
being timed to effect a full and complete follow-up. The 
campaign offers the dealer an economical and effective means 
of doing much of the necessary preliminary selling up to the 
point of actual closing. 

As in the case of the Jantzen Company, the Kohler 
organization offers auxiliary selling helps, both through its 
salesmen on their routes and through supplementary sales pro- 
motion letters. These helps take the form of electrotypes of ad- 
vertisements, movie slides, posters, folders, printed matter, 
window transfers, and so on, to be provided free to dealers. 
When well used, these various pieces round out a balanced 
campaign and assure the dealer a definite identification with 
the company’s advertising. To see that they are well used is 
one of the important functions of the sales promotion letter to 
the dealer. 


A Suggested Problem 


When a manufacturer writes a sales promotion letter to a 
retailer handling his product, he naturally stresses ways and means 
by which the retailer may secure a greater volume of sales on that 
product. A retailer’s reason for existing is to sell to the com- 
munity in which he is located commodities that are wanted by its 
members, and to make these sales at a fair price. His personal 
reason for being in business is to earn a profit on his sales that 
will make it worth his while to continue in business. The more 
successful way to greater profits is to secure an increased volume 
of sales. The manufacturer’s object is to show how this may be 
effected by a larger sale of his goods across the dealer’s counter. 

He points out to the retailer, therefore, the various selling 
helps the manufacturing organization is prepared to offer, helps 
that are aimed to lessen sales resistance and move the goods more 
readily from the dealer’s shelves. The manufacturer urges the 
dealer to make use of advertising material for his window and his 
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counters (“dealer helps”), and to tie up locally with the national 
advertising campaign of the manufacturer. 


Write Tuts Letrer.—As a manufacturer to one of your 
regular dealers who already has a stock of your goods, write a 
sales promotion letter selling him your big advertising campaign 
of full pages in the Saturday Evening Post, to be run during the 
coming season, the first page to appear in two weeks from the 
date of your letter. Choose from the most recent issue of the 
Post any full page advertisement. Consider it the first advertise- 
ment of your forthcoming campaign. With this specific adver- 
tisement in mind, write your letter to the dealer. 


SuGcGEesteD ProcepurE.—As possible material for inclusion, 
consider the following points. Announce to the retailer the date 
on which your big campaign is to break. Suggest the widespread 
and lively attention which will be aroused in the community, and 
the inquiries which should result. Point out how necessary it is 
to his full success that his stocks should be complete, clean, and 
well-arranged. Emphasize the importance to him of tying up 
with the campaign through his own local advertising, and bring 
his attention to your mat, cut, or electro cooperative advertising 
service. Stress especially the necessity for effective window and 
counter displays. Finally, before you write, consider carefully 
the strongest appeals which you will want to use. 


An Itiustration.—The following letter was sent from the 
sales department of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company to a 
prospective dealer. It is to be remembered that our suggested 
assignment above is to a dealer already secured, and that the 
selling job is, therefore, a somewhat different one. Note in the 
following letter, especially (1) how force and emphasis are 
achieved simply by shrewd arrangement; (2) how pictorial atten- 
tion value is given to the first sentence; (3) how the brevity of 
the last sentence suggests brisk action. 


Dear sir: 

We are shaking the Dollar Tree in your town. 

Do you want to get under? 

Just this morning I was checking up some figures on Good- 
rich Tire Advertising and I find that more than half of the car 
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owners in your locality are seeing Goodrich Tires advertised 
regularly—and have been for many years. 

But there is no one there to sell them Goodrich. No one to 
take the profit that is coming to thousands of dealers in other 
places who are taking advantage of the splendid reputation of 
the Goodrich line and of its powerful advertising. 

These other fellows are making exceptionally good money in 
the tire business this summer. I know because I have their rec- 
ords before me. I know how many tires we’re shipping them 
and what a fine profit they make on every one. 

You could be making just as good a profit if you, too, were 
selling Goodrich. 

When you put in a stock of Silvertown Cords and the other 
well-known Goodrich Tires, all this advertising of ours begins to 
advertise You. We will dress up your stores and provide you 
with local selling campaigns that will make your sales and profits 
grow. 

Signing the enclosed card is the first step. 

Take it today. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Meeting Your Competition—It must be recognized that 
a great many products claim a dealer’s attention. Yours is only 
one of the many on his shelf. If the manufacturer of each 
product takes the same step you are taking, your efforts to be 
successful must be more effective than each of the competitive 
efforts at the particular time your letter is sent. 

The use of clear-cut, specific suggestions that are sound 
and reasonable is to be recommended. Getting the stock up; 
ordering from the local jobber, if necessary ; telling the clerks 
about the campaign and seeing that they know the selling points 
of the article; arranging the inside counter displays with good 
inside cards in plenty of time; getting the window dressed with 
ample margin before the campaign breaks—these are some 
definite suggestions that can be offered. The more clearly you 
outline, step by step, the action the dealer is to take, the more 
definite will be his impulse to take that action. You are helping 
him to visualize the action, to make it real. He can “‘see him- 
self doing it.” 

Whatever you say, however, whatever action you recom- 
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mend that he take, must deal preéminently with /s interests, 
not yours. In stressing the things he is thinking about, not the 
things you want him to do for you, you are simply assuming 
the correct point of view (see page 212). This makes it im- 
perative that you talk of profits to him, and not about selling 
your merchandise for you. The dealer would quite as willingly 
sell soap as he would syrup provided it carried a profit that 
would help to make his business a larger success. 


Promotion Letters from Dealer to Consumer.—One of the 
distinguishing features of the promotion letter to the consumer 
(compare, also manufacturers’ letters to dealers) is that it does 
not look like a sales letter. This gives us one clue to its ef- 
fectiveness: It puts the reader off his guard. It prevents him 
from assuming a hard exterior shell of sales resistance. As 
a friendly sort of letter, apparently trying to sell nothing what- 
ever, it offers no reason for the reader’s throwing himself on 
the defensive. It evades the wastebasket peril to a greater 
degree than does the acknowledged sales letter. 


A Personal Letter.—A sales promotion letter to a consumer 
usually bears the earmarks of a personal letter. It deals usu- 
ally with some personal or business contact between house and 
customer. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We always like to let a new patron know how much we 
appreciate the fact that she has elected to make herself one of 
our customers. 

Thank you for the patronage you have recently given us. It 
is our constant aim to keep our service up to the fullest expecta- 
tion of our patrons. Should we fall short at any time, please 
bring the matter to us at once. Our money-back guarantee cov- 
ers every purchase you will make in any of our departments. 

Would you care to have us occasionally bring to your atten- 
tion some of our newest lines of incoming goods? A check on 
the enclosed card will bring this service to you with our sincere 
compliments. 


Yours very truly, 
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It will be noted that this letter closes on the tone of service. 
Here is another distinction to be drawn between the sales let- 
ter and the sales promotion letter. In the letter above there 
is no direct attempt to sell; there is only an invitation to be 
allowed to serve. People ordinarily appreciate a spirit of 
service and helpfulness and like to take advantage or it... The 
Kohler Company, by showing its dealers how it stands willing 
to help them by national advertising and by sending out letters 
and mailing pieces to their live prospective purchasers, estab- 
lishes itself in a far stronger position than if it tried, in a series 
of sales letters, simply to pile the dealers up with more stock. 


The Importance of Keeping Old Customers.—A valuable 
use to which the sales promotion letter can be put is to retain 
the patronage of old customers. In any normal business a 
certain number of old customers will fall away from active 
buying. The reasons for this are legion. They may move 
away or die. But in most cases they have either become dis- 
satisfied (a potent reason for loss of patronage) or they have 
been attracted away to competitors. In either case you are 
given an opportunity to win them back through the judicious 
use of the sales promotion letter. 

It is infinitely easier to keep old customers actively on the 
books than to bring in new ones, although both activities are, 
of course, always necessary. The old customer already has. 
a contact with you and knows the quality of your goods ; more- 
over, you know something about him and his likes and dis- 
likes. These are advantages you do not enjoy in going out 
after a new customer. With every old customer who leaves 
you to go elsewhere goes also a certain percentage of loss to 
your business. If for each old customer you get a new one, 
you are only breaking even. Your business tree is dying as 
rapidly at one end as it is growing at the other. 

The names and addresses of those who have not traded 
with your store for several months—the number of months 
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depends somewhat upon circumstances—must be formulated 
into a list before you can determine upon a course of action. 
In the majority of instances it is probable that the customers 
are dissatisfied for some reason, perhaps a very tiny one. With 
its removal they are again your full-fledged patrons. If you 
can draw a reply from them stating what their reason for dis- 
satisfaction really was, you can take immediate steps to remedy 
it. But not until you have isolated it through an actual reply 
can you do anything about it. Your object, then, is to bring 
out in the open the reason for the discontinuance of patronage. 
If it eventually proves to be dissatisfaction, proper steps can 
be taken, in the form of a personal letter conveying a full cor- 
rection with an assurance of good will and an expressed desire 
for further patronage. 

It may be trouble over prices, or quality of the goods, or 
treatment given by the business organization, or a harshly 
interpreted policy. A letter designed to fathom the difficulty 
is reproduced: 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 

To our sincere regret we note from our books that you have 
not been in to buy any of our goods recently. 

Several months ago when you made your last order, we gave 
our usual prompt service. We cannot help but believe, however, 
that there must be something wrong to have made you discon- 
tinue trading. Of course we don’t want to let this happen. 

You know the character of our house intimately. If any- 
thing has not been carried out to your satisfaction, right now 
we are eager to see that the matter is adjusted without delay. 

Won’t you write us and tell us frankly what the situation is? 
We will appreciate it. 

The enclosed envelope may help. 

Yours very truly, 


A variant of this letter may also be used in keeping ac- 
counts active. Here is a brief letter in regular use by The 
Hecht Company of Washington, D. C. A typical “inactive 
accounts” letter, it produced excellent results. 
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Dear Mr. Roth: 

There must be some important reason why you have not used 
your account at The Hecht Co. in over a year. 

If it is important enough to cause you to stay away from us, 
it is certainly important enough for us to make an effort to find 
the reason. 

Won't you help us by writing your comments on the sheet 
which you will find in the stamped addressed envelope enclosed? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 
Vice President and 

General Manager 


For many services and not a few articles, customers never 
realize their need until they are reminded of it. Here is found 
another use of sales promotion letters. Reminder letters de- 
velop otherwise unsecured business, serve the customers by 
informing them of goods and where they may be obtained, 
and keep up a warm contact that generates good will. Here 
is one example from an interior decorator: 


Dear Mr. Aurner: 

Now, while your new home is in process of construction, is 
the time to think of color schemes, wall treatments, and arrange- 
ment of the furnishings in its interior. 

It is the interior of your home, primarily, that more than 
any other factor will reflect your own good taste and personality. 

To serve Wisconsin home-builders, we employ experienced 
decorators who are ready to give you expert counsel on your 
home furnishing problems. 

We would welcome the opportunity of talking over your 
home furnishing problems with you, and shall arrange to have 
one of our staff call at your home with suggestions to make your 
house truly a home, an expression of your personality, and the 
place of beauty you have planned it to be. 

Will you not phone our service department for an appoint- 
ment? 

Very truly yours, 
HarrmMan Furniture & Carpet Co. 


A Suggested Problem 


You are to assume that you are employed in the business ex- 
tension department of the Lexington Avenue State Bank. The 
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director of this department has asked you to check the list of 
depositors against the list of people who rent safe deposit boxes, 
and you find that a good many of your patrons are not taking 
advantage of the latter department. The director places upon 
you the responsibility for writing a letter with an explanatory 
folder to be enclosed, this letter to go to all depositors not yet 
renting a box in the safe deposit department. Rentals begin at 
$3 for the small size box, and are graduated in amounts up to 
$35. The folder to accompany the-letter is assumed to contain 
one or two interesting stories of hairbreadth escapes from loss, 
together with a full and detailed account of the construction of 
the massive railroad iron and battleship steel vault of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue.State Bank. It would be well to refer to this folder 
in the body of your letter. 

Note that this letter contains an offer of service involving a 
personal relation between the bank and the customer. Your aim 
should be to create a cordial atmosphere, develop a friendly 
feeling, secure confidence, and influence the customer to come to 
your bank. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BUILDING THE FOLLOW-UP SERIES—THE SALES 
LETTER AS AN INDIVIDUAL UNIT 


First Principles.—The simplest type of sales letter is the 
announcement. Before the modern development of advertis- 
ing, merchants were content to state that they had certain 
goods on sale, trusting that the purchaser would realize his 
own needs and desires, and would come to buy. “We have,” 
runs an old-fashioned announcement, “received and hold on 
display a quantity of imported Scotch worsteds. Kindly call 
and make your selection.’’ Its tone is impersonal; its ideas 
do not extend beyond the interests of the seller. It makes 
little attempt to stimulate the desire to purchase. | 

Occasionally, however, announcements used as sales let- 
ters have a certain value. Their formality is sometimes utilized 
to suggest the dignity and reliability of the house using them. 
Their language appeals by its restraint and unobtrusive sim- 
plicity, at the same time suggesting attractive features of the 
goods. Since their closest parallel in social correspondence is 
the engraved announcement or invitation, they probably can 
best follow their logical possibilities when handsomely printed 
on a card or note paper, and in connection with goods that 
suggest luxury, dignity, or beauty—qualities that in large 
measure carry their own appeal. 

In contrast to the announcement, the modern sales letter 
has become a personal communication appealing to the pur- 
chaser’s needs and desires. How it achieves this is the sub- 
ject of the following sections. 
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Assuming the Viewpoint of the Reader.—The “‘You” at- 
titude must be cultivated zealously by the sales letter writer 
who expects to make his work effective. Before making any 
attempt to formulate his first sentence, he will do well to re- 
peat to himself, “People are primarily interested in _them- 
selves.”” With this slogan in mind he can draw a new distine- 
~ tion between announcement and appeal. One takes the “we” 


attitude: “We take pleasure in announcing the arrival of a 
new shipment of sheer chiffons.’’ The other takes the “you” 
attitude: “Gentlemen: Do you want, free of cost, a chart 


that 23,000 men say is the best thing of its kind they have 
ever seen?” ~ Tests have demonstrated that the right opening 
must be based on the appeal of personal interest. The opening 
sentence just quoted featuring the chart actually produced 50% 
more replies than did a letter which began, “Gentlemen: Will 
you do us a favor? We are trying to compile some facts 
which ....” The desire for gain, one of the more intense 
forms which the appeal to personal interest may take, is the 
drive on which the “chart” sentence opening is based. 

Tell readers what they want to know, not what you want 
_ to say.. Every man who writes successfully writes what the 
reader likes to hear. If he did not, readers would not read 
what he wrote. The individual sales letter writer’s chance to 
win against the competition of myriads of other sales letters 
is to give interesting information expressed in language di- 
rected at the reader himself. And this information should be 
concisely put, simply worded, and vividly presented. 


Cultivating the Personal Tone.—Eyery sales letter should 
convey a pleasant impression of the personality of the writer. 
This is first of all a matter of evincing a genuine knowledge 
of the customer’s needs and wishes. It is natural to entertain 
a good opinion of the man who is interested in us. The tone 
of a letter may show its writer to be courteous, sincere, intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic about his goods, and eager to give service. 
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It should imply that while he is, of course, in business for a 
fair profit, he understands that the basis of his success is an 
ability to help his customers and to fit his supply exactly to 
their demand. 

The manner of direct and personal address which speaks 
of the customer as “you” and introduces details of his precise 
situation is a manner that proves effective in every paragraph 
of a letter. 


aeSecuring Reader’s Confidence.—The personal tone, rightly 
used, is one valuable means of securing the customer’s con- 
fidence. Confidence, necessary in every form of business, is 
peculiarly the foundation of business done by mail. In a busi- 
ness carried on entirely by a mail order system the need for 
establishing confidence is at once apparent, since the customer 
must place all his trust in letters and catalogues alone. At no 
time can he see the goods or sample them from stock. In no 
way can he assure himself of the seller’s integrity by meeting 
him personally and sizing him up, or by investigating his es- 
tablishment. The same holds proportionately true of any busi- 
ness done partly by mail. A letter is a voice speaking into the 
dark. When another voice answers, we satisfy ourselves by 
imagining the speaker, and welcome an indication of his per- 
sonality as an aid to our imagination. 


Guaranteeing the Product.—The guarantee placed upon 
goods, especially the unconditional guarantee which allows re- 
turns for any cause whatever, is a valuable material means 
of developing confidence, and is a strong reinforcement to the 
personal tone. But the buyer should first be assured by other 
means that the goods and the house behind them are reliable, 
for only then will he appreciate the real value of the guarantee. 
Its suggestion is, “We can afford to guarantee our goods, for 
we know that, except in rare instances, no cause for dissatis- 
faction will be found. This is the final proof that our sales 
arguments can be believed.” 
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Gathering Material—The material to be gathered in prep- 
aration for writing sales letters is secured by studying the 
goods to be sold and determining what customers want of them, 
and most precisely to what uses they will put them. The letter 
writer must go over every inch of the ground in his search for 
material. 


The Research Process.—Rarely will a letter writer be able 
to sit down and spin a letter out of his head. It will come by 
a harder process. He must: 


1. Study the goods in their manufacture or production. 

2. Study the personnel and organization of the house that 
handles them. 

. Study the uses to which the customer can put them. 

. Collect testimony from users belonging to every class. 


mm & Ww 


. Collect information concerning use under every condition, 

both ordinary and extreme. 

6. Ask his salesmen regularly for the arguments that they 
find most effective and for the objections that are most 
often raised. 

7. Lay in a stock of ideas and eagerly add to them every 
day. 

8. Keep uppermost in his mind the point of view of the 

people who are going to buy in order that he can pre- 

sent his material not as he sees it, but as they, the users 
of the goods, see it. 


What interest the buyers may have in a particular process 
of manufacture, in the personality of an inventor, in the 
number of bearings on the crankshaft, in the speed of a wide- 
apertured Tessar photographic lens, depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances at the moment of the problem. And on the sure- 
ness with which the right answer is discovered depends the 
usefulness of the data for the letter writer’s purpose. 


Fitting the Needs of the Readers.—One of the first tasks 
of the writer of sales letters, then, is to select his material 
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_according to the needs of his audience. He may be about to 
address a list of people who are going to Luild new homes, of 
dealers in office supplies, of merchants who have bought less 
from him this year than they did last, of doctors, or users of 
malleable iron, of people who have incomes of over $3,500 a 
year, of young men graduating from college, or housewives 
in the west end of town, of any group of people who can be 
listed together because of their similar need for the goods. 
Whichever set of people he is about to address, he will select 
arguments applying particularly to them. 


Gauging the Tastes of the Readers.—The selection of 
material and to a larger degree its phrasing will be determined 
by the tastes as well as by the needs of the circle of readers 
addressed. A letter to the wives of professional men or of 
well-to-do business men will employ a language and an appeal 
different from that used in a letter to farmers, even though the 
letters are about the identical article. But observe this warn- 
ing: It is not only unnecessary but unfortunate to talk down 
to any class of readers. Experiments indicate that even a less 
cultivated class of customers with relatively little money to 
spend are quick to respond to the compliment implied in let- 
ters which follow the highest standards of appearance and 
language. It is not, however, easy to shift abruptly from one 
manner to another. The writer who is successful in using 
language that appeals to one class may need to spend much 
effort in mastering the language that appeals to another. The 
style of a good plow salesman will probably need altering 
before he could hope to become fully effective in selling carpets 
and fine hangings in a city, or in inducing members of a uni- 
versity faculty to take a standard tour abroad. 


Consider the Subject of the Letter—The subject of the 
letter will, in its own right, dictate a further choice of lan- 
guage and of appeal. The same customer, for example, will 
approach in a different frame of mind the purchase of bonds 
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or life insurance on the one hand, and a suit of clothes or a set 
of golf clubs on the other. The difference is in the amount of 
the investment and in the amount of reasoning power he must 
give. The suit or the set of golf clubs he can put into imme- 
diate use. But the bonds or the insurance will not produce 
their benefits in any tangible sense for a long time. More se- 
rious and carefully sustained language is, therefore, needed to 
induce the customer to perform the amount of close reasoning 
demanded by the purchase. The manner in which you would 
write about a concert grand piano, which a man buys to gratify 
his desire for one of the finer things of life, should be different 
from that used in recommending a heating system for his new 
home, a necessity for daily living. 


Building the Letter—All advertising should be easy to 
read ; but the letter has the additional reason that it is in effect 
a personal message. Hence its total effect should be one of sim- 
_plicitye Simple wording, straightforward statements, conver- 
sational style, avoidance of overemphasis should characterize 
it throughout, and especially in the point of contact which gives 
the first impression of the letter. 


The Length of the Letter——With the same general view 
to simplicity, the length of a sales letter should usually be con- 
fined to a page, although if the reader’s interest is assured and 
the subject requires serious thought, a letter of a page and a 
half or two pages is fairly certain to be read. If a long letter 
is to be used, it must justify its length by specific and interest- 
ing facts. When a large amount of information is to be pre- 
sented, it is almost always better conveyed in a booklet or a 
folder. The accompanying letter then acts as a point of con- 
tact for the whole proposition, or follows it with persuasion 
and a clincher. Because of its personal, persuasive quality, the 
letter gets a hearing more easily and closes a sale more effec- 
tively than a booklet, but it must not be overloaded with in- 
formation. A printed booklet with good type is easier to read 
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than a typewritten letter. A form letter of several pages must 
be written with unusual interest if it is not to go into the 
wastebasket. 


Length of Paragraphs.—To the reader’s eye short para- 
graphs are more attractive than long ones. Attention fixates 
more easily on any element that is set off by contrast. At the 





rally to the clincher in which appears the action you desire 
him to take. A number of paragraphs of precisely the same 
length look monotonous, whether that length is eight lines or 
two, and conversely, a variety in paragraph length is pleasing. 
Where attention is less important, where serious and sustained 
reading is assured, as is often the case when materials have 
been asked for, paragraphs may become relatively long. Where 
technical matters are being carefully presented, it would, in 
fact, sometimes violate the unity of the thought to break the 
paragraph into shorter groups. 

Paragraph unity in a sales letter must, of course, be care- 
fully observed so that each argument becomes perfectly clear 
before another is introduced. So constructed, a paragraph 
economizes the reader’s attention by telling him but one thing 
at a time. No single principle of good writing is more im- 
portant than this. 


Arrangement of Material in a Sales Letter—A definite 
principle can be established as to the order which the material 
of a sales letter should take. This is true in spite of the limit- 
less variety of sales letters, the range of their subject matter, 
the different circumstances under which they are sent, and the 
numerous devices of their authors. 

A sales letter is an argument, like a speech or a magazine 
article. It aims to bring some one else to the writer’s way 
of thinking. Moreover, it is designed to do what not all argu- 
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ments can aim to do directly, that is, to produce an action. 
The rules for handling argument are the best known and most 
widely used of all those covering the written word, and in 
their application to letters have undergone no fundamental 
change. 


The Four-Part Division.—With few exceptions the sales 
letter can be generally divided into four parts: 


1. The Point of Contact, which secures the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

2. Conviction, which gives a clear idea about the article 
offered for sale, and proves that it has merit. 

3. Persuasion, which shows the reader that he should buy it. 

4. The Clincher, which urges him to take the action sug- 
gested. 


This is the natural order of argument. In more general 
terms the letter is an appeal to action, pleasant, interesting, 
persuasive, containing solid reasons toward the beginning, lay- 
ing more emphasis on appeal toward the end, until it closes with 
a specific request. 


Attention, Interest, Desire—Although terminology dif- 
fers, there is a fairly general agreement among authorities in 
the field that the sales letter must (1) attract attention, (2) 
somewhere in the letter convince the mind, and (3) create 
desire for the article or service, and must (4) stimulate action 
at the close. It is true that not every sales letter accomplishes 
all four of these functions with equal success. Where one 
function seems to dominate the letter, however, the others are 
frequently implied by the situation out of which they arise. 
Letters answering inquiries may ordinarily assume that inter- 
est already exists or the inquiry would not have been forth- 
coming. Yet from its first word on, such a letter must arouse 
new interest in its reader. The thing offered for sale may be 
so familiar that little or no exposition and conviction are 
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needed. Letters in a follow-up series, as will be seen in suc- 
ceeding chapters, may thrust the weight of the complete sales 
presentation upon the series as a whole rather than on any in- 
dividual unit of it. Even here, however, it is the better part 
of wisdom to make each letter a fairly complete sales canvass 
in itself. 


The Method of Oratory.—For thousands of years, during 
the whole history of rhetoric and oratory, the public speaker 
has recognized that this arrangement of material was forced 
upon him by the conditions he had to meet in facing his au- 
dience. However enthusiastic he might be himself, his audience 
at the beginning had no such feeling. He must begin dispas- 
sionately, with the presentation of clear facts, upon which he 
and his hearers could find common ground of agreement. This 
mutual understanding once established, he could proceed to 
heighten their emotional temperature, and to introduce mate- 
rial less capable of absolute proof, or better calculated to appeal 
to their feelings and to make them desire to act. 

The address which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Mark Antony in the play “Julius Caesar” is a famous illustra- 
tion of this skilful arrangement of material. The sales letter, 
nine times out of ten, has the same problem and can profit by 
the same arrangement. 

There is, after all, relatively small significance in arguing 
the point as to whether creating desire should come before con- 
vincing the mind, or whether conviction should come before 
persuasion. We are really talking about the same thing. 
Facts, tests, bits of evidence so quickly attach themselves to a 
personal application to the prospective purchaser’s needs that 
it is frequently impossible to distinguish where the element 
of conviction (the function of convincing the mind) leaves 
off, and the element of persuasion (the function of creating 
desire) begins. Facts offered to convince may at the same 
time stimulate desire, as when one technically familiar with 
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photography is told that he can get an f.5.6 anastigmat lens at 
a price within his reach. Conviction and persuasion, in point 
of fact, tend constantly to merge. 


The Method of Salesmanship.—The sales letter from its 
nature follows the principles of personal selling. If the selling 
process is considered as a series of mental states (an analysis 
of the selling process characteristic of most of the treatments 
of salesmanship which have been published in recent years), 
we may safely accept the following sequence as authoritative: 
(1) Attract Attention, (2) Maintain Interest, (3) Create De- 
sire, (4) Get Action. 

If, on the other hand, the conception of the selling process 
as a process of making the buyer conscious of his wants, dem- 
onstrating to him the suitability of a particular buying act as a 
means of fulfilling that need, seems to be the simpler and 
sounder analysis, then the succession of mental states from 
the point of view of the buyer becomes this: (1) The prospec- 
tive buyer becomes conscious of his need or want. (2) He 
becomes convinced that the product offered will satisfy his 
want. (3) He definitely feels that the desire must be satis- 
fied now. (4) This results in the act of purchase. 

In either case, the sequence suggested on page 218, as Point 
of Contact, Conviction, Persuasion, and Clincher, is in line 
with the analysis of both selling processes. 


How This Arrangement Affects the Reader.—There is a 
certain wisdom in including or implying each of the four ele- 
ments in the sales letter as you plan it. To the customer, sur- 
rounded by a multitude of appeals for his attention, comes an 
envelope, possibly one of several hundred received at the same 
time. The letter open before him, he glances at it. Will the 
first sentence of the message switch his thoughts successfully 
from the business they were engaged with a moment before, 
and secure his undivided interest? If so, the real subject of 
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the letter which follows will gain a clear field, and can employ 
its opportunity to make a solid impression. 

Without the element of conviction, consisting of evidence 
which gains dominant belief, the letter may ring hollow. It 
may fall short of appealing to the intelligent reader ; and though 
it may move a careless reader, he will not infrequently repent 
of the action he has taken without reason. But conviction 
alone may leave him cold and unmoved. Though convinced 
that the facts are true, he may not yet see that they have any 
particular application to himself. Hence persuasion—that 
which moves to action—is employed. Where conviction ap- 
peals to his intellect and reason, persuasion appeals to his emo- 
tions and desires. Conviction shows him the article is worth 
buying. Persuasion shows him that he ought to buy it. It 
presents additional inducements to fix his wavering inclination. 
Finally the clincher asks him directly to take action, to buy now. 
Conviction and persuasion work hand-in-hand at every point. 
The difference between their use in one section of a letter and 
another is largely a matter of degree. The personal tone, the 
chief means of persuasion, should pervade the whole argument. 


Four Sales Letters Analyzed—By way of showing how 
the principles of arrangement apply, it will be helpful to ex- 
amine four sales letters of different character. 

The first, beginning on the note of dignified and conserva- 
tive announcement, proceeds at once to open up a sales oppor- 
tunity in the real estate field. 

The reserved formality of the opening paragraph, set by 
the line “The Board of Directors beg to announce the appoint- 
ment,” suggests the solid reliability of the newly appointed 
representative. 

The second paragraph explains exactly what Woodlawn 
Estates is. Details are carefully chosen to suggest the finished 
exclusiveness of the project. The size of the estate, the char- 
acter of the man who created it, his purpose in doing so, the 
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My dear Sir: 


The Board of Directors of Woodlawn Estates beg to 
announce the appointment of the Harper Realty Corpora- 
tion, of which Mr. Willis Harper is President, as their 
exclusive representative for Boston and adjacent territory. 


Woodlawn Estates, situated on Crystal Lake, New 
Hampshire, was the great 1080 acre private estate of the 
late Elbridge Webb—not a project but a thing completed. 
Created by a man of wealth and culture, without thought 
of ultimate profit and solely to satisfy his inherent love of 
beauty, its every acre is eloquent testimony of its thirty- 
five years of development. Completely surrounded by con- 
crete and iron fence, its exclusiveness is assured forever. 


At Woodlawn the lover of sport has fishing, hunting, 
two 18-hole golf courses, tennis courts, bathing beaches, 
boating and sailing, miles of bridle paths, parks and chil- 
dren’s playgrounds—everything that goes to make life 
worth while. It is unusual for great American country 
estates to be made available for the ownership of others. 
Because of exceptional circumstances, however, one of the 
greatest of these country places will now become the prop- 
erty of a group of selected families. 


It would be impossible in this letter to give you an ade- 
quate conception of Woodlawn and its plan of organization. 
You will be surprised to learn of the moderate prices which 
prevail throughout. 


Many of Boston’s leading families are making inquiries 
about this Country Club Colony. Some are already plan- 
ning and building homes here. 


Additional information may be obtained from our rep- 
resentative, Harper Realty Corporation at 726 Elmwood 
Avenue, Boston, or the enclosed post card will bring our 
brochure and full details. 


Very truly yours, 
WoopLawn ESTATES. 
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number of years of care lavished upon its development—these 
are details which give something of the solid nature and back- 
ground of the commodity offered for sale. In this form evi- 
dence is presented which is designed to gain the undisputed 
belief of an intelligent man. 

The third paragraph appeals to one of the strongest in- 
stincts of man’s nature, the sporting instinct. It emphasizes 
the completeness of the Woodlawn sporting equipment and 
program, “everything that goes to make life worth while.” It 
touches persuasively upon his emotions and his desires for 
recreation and relaxation. The unusual nature of the offer 
is made clear, and the exceptional circumstances under which 
the estate of a wealthy man is now to become available to 
“selected families” is stressed. The tacit compliment by which 
the reader is included in this selected class should be observed. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs lead up to and 
suggest definite action. The fourth shows the need for fur- 
ther opportunity toward explanation in order to present a full 
conception of the large plan. It combats the objection which 
naturally would leap into the prospective purchaser’s mind, 
“high price,” by specifically calling attention to the moderate 
prices which prevail. The fifth paragraph appeals to the 
instinct for imitation by pointing out that leading families are 
already beginning to make inquiry about this Country Club. 
Colony, and implies action in “some are already planning and 
building homes here.” The final paragraph shows precisely 
how further information may be obtained, and calls attention 
to the enclosed post card by way of making it easy for the 
reader to act. 


The second letter is an argument, the last in a follow-up 
series, for the renewal of an expired magazine subscription. 
The reader’s failure to respond to previous appeals makes it 
evident that the case is advanced, and that the appeal is final. 
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My dear Sir: 


Because I am reluctant to transmit resignations of val- 
ued members, I am asking you to reconsider your with- 
drawal from The Society before I place it officially before 
the Board of Trustees. 


I want to satisfy myself that you really understand the 
rich return you will receive from membership in 1928—a 
return which if weighed even by sordid commercial stand- 
ards you could not obtain elsewhere for a similar invest- 
ment. 


When you realize from the enclosure the charm and 
permanent value of the special nature numbers de luxe, 
the fifty travel articles, the many color-plates and engrav- 
ings, and the maps to be supplied with The Maga- 
zine in 1927, we are certain you will wish to maintain your 
affiliation, not merely to obtain for yourself this invaluable 
material, but also that you may have a personal part in 
making this service available to others. 





Diving for pearls in a Ceylon oyster-bed closed for 19 
years; tramping ’round Bogota to get roots of a luscious 
Andean blackberry too large for a single bite; visiting Ala 
Shan, Singapore, Rothenburg, and Transylvania, form the 
delightful program provided for us through the color- 
plates, engravings, and text of the February and March 
numbers. 


Other numbers de luxe—the first natural-color photo- 
graphs of the Arctic, 250 wild flowers, micro-paintings of 
fungi, and color-plates of Sardinia, Ceylon, India, Ger- 
many, and Egypt—now in preparation—are to be, save for 
stiff bindings, as beautiful and valuable books on Nature 
or travel as you could add to your library. Moreover, the 
series of wall maps and richly illustrated articles on our 
States will begin in an early number. Your 1928 fee, 
therefore, can scarcely fail to bring to your household a 
very rich return. 


We hope that you will reconsider your resignation, send 
in your dues of $3.00 for 1928, and thus by means of go 
small an investment enjoy this irreplaceable material. 


Will you not let us know your final decision regarding 
a continuation of your membership as promptly as possible? 


Very truly yours, 
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The first paragraph opens by assigning a reason at once 
for the sending of the letter. Instead of blaming the reader 
for failure to act, it puts the serious weight of the matter 
upon the writer who is “reluctant to transmit resignations of 
valued members” without making certain of those members’ 
desires. 

The second and third paragraphs present strong central 
facts to prove that the magazine has outstanding merit in its 
feld—the lavish nature color-plates and engravings, the au- 
thoritative maps, the general excellence and high level of its 
quality, which ought to stimulate in the reader a desire to have 
a personal part in supporting the magazine, in order that its 
service may be made available to others in future. 

The third and fourth paragraphs contain persuasive mate- 
rial cast in vivid descriptive language and in clear-cut concrete 
forthcoming features, the whole being given a specific applica- 
tion to the reader of the letter: ‘“‘as beautiful and valuable 
books as you could add to your library.” “Your 1928 fee, 
therefore, can scarcely fail to bring to your household a very 
rich return.” 

The last two paragraphs unobtrusively but firmly suggest 
action, and bring the rather long letter to a clear focus. 


A third letter (page 226) is designed to accomplish an en- 
tirely different purpose. . 

Is it impossible to “unscramble” the elements of persua- 
sion and conviction in this skilful letter? They are adroitly 
mingled, it is true. What is it that the writer has to tell his 
reader—what is his “proposition’’? Plainly, it is “Send us 
names.” But he evidently believes that to begin the letter with 
this bald request would lead to its being thrown away unread, 
and so he spices this expository or “conviction” task of the 
letter with the persuasive appeal, “Help us to sell your used 
car by sending us names.” 

But is this all? Far from it. What, after all, is the real 
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My dear Sir: 


Point of The prices of three of the most popular Packard Six 
Contact models have just been reduced $335. 


Convic- Assuming that you are now going to buy a Packard 

tion car it is most likely that you have a car to sell—your used 
car. 

Mingled We want to give you the top dollar for it and, if you 

With please, you can help us. Used car allowances depend on 
used car sales, and sales depend on getting prospects. 

Per- You can increase the value of your used car by helping 

suasion us get prospects. May we have the names of your friends 


or employees who might be interested in a good used car 
of distinction, over a new car of equal price but lacking 
nearly everything that a Packard offers? 


Clincher If you will turn the page you will find a blank sheet 
and More with stamped and addressed envelope for your use. We 
Per- assure you that your friends and employees will never learn 
suasion that it is you they have to thank for being offered the 
advantages that come with the purchase of a really good 
used car. 
Ap- We thank you and trust that we may have the pleasure 
precia- of telling you more about the Packard Six—which is Pack- 
tion ard in quality as well as Packard in name. 


Very truly yours, 
PackarpD Motor Car CoMPANY. 


subject of the letter, the real idea that must be planted in the 
reader’s mind? ‘“Buy.a new Packard Six—turn in your old 
car—let us help you sell it—send us names.” Not by state- 
ment, but by suggestion at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the letter is this idea implanted, all under the guise of explain- 
ing why the company wants you to send them names. And 
under this guise the writer leads you, the reader, to commit 
yourself to the admission that you do want to buy a new 
Packard. The device consists in assuming the condition which 
it is the purpose of the appeal to bring about, passing over it 
lightly, and resting with weight on a secondary action which 
commits the reader to the first one. 
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Note how objections to action are removed in the last sen- 
tence of the fifth paragraph. ‘They will never know—they 
wouldn’t blame you if they did—you are really doing them a 
favor—Yours is a really Goop used car.” 

Simple and brief though it is, this letter reaches a point of 
distinction in the ease with which much meaning is conveyed 
in a few compact phrases. Much of the feeling for it is created 
by the conversational, unexpected manner of “and if you please, 
you can help us.” 


The fourth illustrative letter (page 228) aims to perform 
a complete selling job by itself. In many respects it is worthy 
of close examination. 

This letter was accompanied by a two-color mailing piece 
and a return post card. It is an effective illustration of a letter 
in which the four elements become closely interwoven by way 
of reinforcing one another. Desire-creating adjectives are 
spotted throughout the letter from beginning to end. Appetite 
appeal can be found in practically every paragraph. Hard, 
record-proved, figure-facts are introduced toward the close to 
demonstrate the entire feasibility of this method of merchan- 
dising. This, of course, to forestall any scepticism on the 
part of the reader. In its skilful intermingling of the elements 
from beginning to end, it deserves close study. This letter 
assumes a long-distance selling task. It is interesting to note 
how it goes about it. In studying the structure of this sales 
message, be on the alert to identify “selling hooks,” and note 
how smooth transitions are supplied. 

The first paragraph begins on the note of whimsical humil- 
ity. It becomes the plaint of a well-meaning, horny-handed 
deep-sea fisherman, possessed of a golden idea, but recording 
in despair the fact that he is unable to express it persuasively 
_that his all too simple vocabulary makes him inarticulate. 
Immediately thereafter, it will be noted that he becomes ex- 
tremely articulate and persuasive to the letter’s end. 


228 
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Dear Sir: 

There’s no use trying. I’ve tried and tried to tell peo- 
ple about my fish. But I wasn’t rigged out to be a letter 
writer, and I can’t do it. I can close-haul a sail with the 
best of them. I know how to pick out the best fish of the 
catch, I know just which fish will make the tastiest mouth- 
fuls but I'll never learn the knack of writing a letter that 
will tell people why my kind of fish—fresh-caught prime- 
grades, right off the fishing boats with the deep-sea tang 
still in it—is lots better than the ordinary store kind. 

But if I can’t explain it, at least you can taste the dif- 
ference. So you won’t mind, will you, if I ship some of my 
fish direct to your home? It won’t cost you anything, 
unless you feel like keeping it. All I ask is that you try 
the fish at my expense and judge for yourself whether it 
isn’t exactly what you have always wanted. 


In my circular you’ll find a full description of the three 
special offers I am making. If you’re like most of my reg- 
ular customers, you will choose my mackerel offer—a pail 
containing 10 to 12 fat, late-caught mackerel, each fish 
suffcient for two to four persons. Or if you prefer a real 
seafood delicacy, then my deep-sea lobster is just the thing. 
It comes packed with no shell, no waste, just the tasty, 
flavorous meat of a 2-pound lobster. And when you come 
to compare prices, you'll find that my lobster—even though 
more tender than the ordinary kind—costs less than half 
for what you actually eat! 


I’ve been saving my real, big treat, however, until last. 
That’s my special Get-Acquainted Assortment. I’ve made 
up this package to let people know how good all my fish 
are. You see, I can tell people that I give them the first 
pick of the finest, primest catches. But the best way to 
let them know that my fish is exactly what I say, is to send 
a generous meal-size sample so they can taste how good my 
fish is. That’s just what you get in my Get-Acquainted 
Assortment; fourteen different varieties of delicious sea- 
foods, that will tell you as no fine writing ever can, what 
a real treat it is to eat fish shipped straight to your home 
from the fishing smacks. 


For 41 years I have been doing just this—selecting the 
primest grades of ocean fish to be sent direct from the fish- 
ing boats to my customers. And it is real pride I feel to 
know that over 163,000 families have found my fish so 
much better than any they could get locally, that season in 
and season out they send me their orders. 
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Clincher Today I invite you to join them. I want you to know 
the rich, satisfying taste of fresh-caught, prime-grade sea- 
food. If you have never tasted anything but the kind you 
get in stores, there’s a rare treat awaiting you. Read 
the postal card enclosed and see how you can get one, 
or all of my introductory offers without risking a penny 
in advance. All you do now is to check the offer you want, 
fill in the card, and your seafoods will be on the way to 
you the very day I hear from you. You pay nothing, unless 
you’re perfectly satisfied that my fish really are the best. 


It is just this way that I secured my 163,000 customers. 
So you know beforehand that you can send your order 
with full confidence. You know in advance that you will 
get the choicest, tenderest, fullest-flavored seafood that 
you've ever tasted. Check and sign the post card and mail 
it to me—Topay. 


Very truly yours, 


A point of contact of this kind is invariably effective. The 
public looks with favor upon the simple man of achievement, 
when he laments the fact that he cannot compass fine writing. 
Their reaction, as here, is, “We don’t want you to; just say it 
in your own words; we'll be glad to listen to you; but deliver 
us from these high-pressure fellows.” And so the writer here 
“who wasn’t rigged out to be a letter writer, but who can close- 
haul a sail with the best of them,” has won his reader from the 
very beginning, has disarmed him of every suspicion. The de- 
vice is at least as old as Shakespeare’s Mark Antony, who pre- 
tends to be a plain, blunt man. Note that desire-creating appe- 
tite appeal is worked even into the opening paragraph. 

In subsequent paragraphs the writer emphasizes convincing 
and persuasive material built around (1) money-back, (2) try 
it free, (3) isn’t it worth the experiment? (4) which of my 
three special offers will you choose? (5) why not try my special 
Get-Acquainted Assortment? (6) if 163,000 families can buy 
this way and like it, so can you, (7) you'll like the swift ship- 
ments straight to your home from my fishing smacks. Such 
points as these carry enough evidence to free the reader from 
any fear of risk in sending in his order. 
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Suggestions looking toward definite action begin in the sec- 
ond paragraph, appear in the third; outright request for action 
dominates the sixth and the last paragraphs. Note that even 
in action request, the letter gauges the value of the descriptive 
adjective and finds it high. 


A Suggested Problem—The Follow-Up System 


Each of the four letters analyzed in the preceding paragraphs 
is skilfully adapted to a precise situation and a definite class of 
readers. Their circumstances and to a certain extent their methods 
differ widely, but they illustrate the basic similarity in arrangement 
that runs through every type of argument. 

Comparatively few letters attempt to make a sale without the 
help of salesmen or of other letters. The large majority of 
letters take their place as a part of a serics, each part designed 
to accomplish a definite sales purpose, but as a portion of the 
whole sales effort. When the letter assumes its place with several 
others, it is said to become a part of a follow-up system. 

A list of manufactured products, together with their manufac- 
turers, is to be found in the advertising index of any of the prin- 
cipal magazines. Select a commodity from this list, or some com- 
modity with which you are familiar. Read its current advertising. 
Go to a dealer who carries the product and secure some direct 
advertising material from him and make a careful study of it.’ 
After you have made a thorough study of your product, outline, 
with full array of effective selling points which you hope to use 
in presenting your proposition, a series of follow-up letters. 

In determining the number of letters you will send, bear in 
mind that the higher the price of the article, the more sales effort 
must be expended in making the sale. When the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money hangs in the balance, people want 
to take a good deal of time to consider the matter from every 
angle; you will, therefore, have to visit them a greater number of 
times with your communications. In completing the outline of 
your follow-up series, justify fully each decision you have made. 





‘Students and teachers are urged not to write to manufacturers for 
material other than that offered by the manufacturer in his advertising. 
Such requests become in the aggregate an intolerable burden. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


BUILDING THE FOLLOW-UP SERIES—THE 
POINT OF CONTACT 


The Significance of a Sales Letter Follow-Up Series.— 
The constant dripping of water wears away stone. It has been 
many times demonstrated that it takes several repeated impres- 
sions to implant firmly an idea in the mind of the average per- 
son. Here then is the theory of the follow-up: It is the 
repeated appeal which is remembered. 

When a letter assumes its place along with several others, 
the whole series being used to make a sale where success de- 
pends on repetition and variety of effort, it is part of a fol- 
low-up. Although the distinction is not carefully maintained 
in discussions of this subject, it is well to differentiate between 
(1) the continuous campaign of direct advertising and (2) 
what the advertising man refers to as “the follow-up.” Wher- 
ever more than one piece, in a campaign of direct advertising, 
is used, the later pieces follow the first one, it is true, but those 
sent after number one are not technically parts of a follow-up. 
They form a continuous campaign of direct advertising. On 
the other hand, when several pieces are successively sent to a 
person who has inquired about the commodity or service with 
a view to following up his original inquiry, then those pieces are 
strictly a part of a sales follow-up. Where this distinction is 
maintained, it is the customer’s inquiry that determines into 
which class the letter falls. The follow-up aims to secure action 
out of the customer’s interest. The campaign of direct adver- 
tising aims to stimulate the customer’s interest out of a previ- 
ously passive state of mind. 
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The Value of the Inquiry.—A writer in the Retail Ledger 
(second March issue, 1927) reports this interesting conversa- 
tion on the subject of the inquiry : 


Do Tury CATCH oR DopGE? 


I was talking to a man the other day who has made a big suc- 
cess in selling by mail. 

“What’s the secret ?”’ I asked him. 

Without speaking he wadded up a piece of paper that was 
lying on the desk and threw it at me. Instinctively, I dodged. 

“Now,” he said, “ask me to throw you a ball of paper.” 

“All right,” I said, somewhat mystified, “throw it over.” 

And, when he threw it, I caught it just as instinctively as I 
had previously dodged it. 

“Right there,” he explained, “is the ‘secret.’ I get my cus- 
tomers to ask me to throw something at them through the mails. 
I induce them to want the goods through carefully worded de- 
scriptions. Then they look forward to the arrival of the pack- 
age—and, some ninety-six times out of every hundred, they 
don’t dodge it, but pay for it cheerfully.” 


Answering an Inquiry When as a result of an advertise- 
ment or some other agency an inquiry has been received, the 
seller can assume that he has aroused a degree of interest in 
the prospective customer, and also a desire for further informa- 
tion. He may justly assume that the customer will catch in- 
stead of dodge. But he cannot, of course, assume that he has 
made a sale. If the inquiry contains several questions, the reply 
should answer them in order and concentrate its effort on pro- 
ducing an interesting and positive discussion of each. Per- 
suasion and clincher should always be included. 


Designing an Effective Point of Contact for the Inquiry. 
—A customer’s inquiry is nearly always helpful in suggesting 
how the writer may effectively begin his reply. The reference 
to the letter of inquiry is a natural point of contact, but such a 
beginning will be weak or interesting exactly as the writer 
takes the path of least resistance or puts forth special effort 
in formulating his first sentence. 
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Weak: 


Regarding yours of recent date. 

Referring to your valued favor of recent date asking about 
our Simplex blanks, we have taken the liberty of referring your 
inquiry to our representative. 


Interesting: 


Thank you very much for your request of June 3. We are 
sending you in the attached folder our catalog 7E which fully 
describes our line of rods. 

We appreciate your inquiry regarding Blank Switches. It is 
a pleasure to send you two of our illustrated booklets, one deal- 
ing with principles of operation, the other with installation ad- 
vantages. Be sure to read the summaries on the last pages. 


The Point of Contact in the Unsolicited Letter.—Tens 
of thousands of letters go into the mails each day, the object of 
which is to interest the prospective purchaser to a point where 
he will either make inquiry, or send in an order. Letters of this 
kind cannot depend upon any initial advantage. They go out 
on a “cold canvass.” No hint of interest has yet come from 
the customer. Here, if anywhere, the opening sentence of the 
letter must seize and hold the fleeting attention of the reader. 

The material used for the point of contact must be inter- 
esting in itself, must relate directly to the article to be sold and 
to the spirit of the letter, and must incline the person addressed 
to read farther. It should make as natural and friendly a be- 
ginning as possible, and the best way to do this is by referring 
to previous acquaintance with the customer—if there has been 
any opportunity for this—and especially making note of any- 
thing that may indicate the customer’s personal situation. A 
sales letter should always follow the rules of good taste and 
guard against assuming an acquaintance that does not exist. 
Particularly in letters to women and in the first letter of any 
series, the tone while pleasant should not be familiar. 


Intercepting the Reader’s Attention—A phrase that shows 
a clear comprehension of the reader’s needs or desires is attrac- 
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tive because it appeals to self-interest. A phrase that expresses 
the whole point of the letter in a nut-shell is attractive because 
it saves the reader’s time. A significant fact, a quotation, an 
epigram, a reference to current events, an item of news, a 
phrase full of human interest—all of these make good material 
for the beginning of a letter. The question, once a fresh and 
novel form of opening a letter, has through the wear of fierce 
and constant use become frayed and hackneyed. Readers no 
longer react with interest to “Have you ever stopped to consider 
.... or “Are you satisfied with the way your blank- 
blank is blanking ....” By this it is not meant that a ques- 
tion should never be used; the letter writer should only remem- 
ber that whatever method of beginning a letter is in wide and 
common favor and has continued so for many years should, in 
general, not be depended upon for effective results. 

An anecdote or a testimonial, if brief enough, combines the 
values of human interest and good evidence, and can readily 
be worked into the beginning. The first paragraph should 
rarely be more than three or four lines long, and it may con- 
tain only two or three words. 

There follow below examples of several full letters and a 
number of separate introductions that catch the reader’s in- 
terest: 


My dear Madam: 

When Mr. Bridges told me that he had on his desk the five 
most extraordinarily interesting manuscripts that had ever come 
into his hands, I thought: 

Something special must be done about this! 

I recognized that these articles would be enjoyed by the 
thousands of present readers of the ...... Monthly. But how 
about the thousands of others who would enjoy and appreciate 
them, if brought to their attention? What steps should be taken 
to insure their seeing them? 

This was my conclusion. 

The price.of the Aguas Monthly is 40 cents a copy, but in 
order to bring these five articles before the widest possible circle, 
I will send Five Montus For $1.00 
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But—the subscription must be a new one. 

If you are a subscriber, I trust your friendly interest in the 
Mca fone will prompt you to hand this offer to some one outside 
ile ee circle. 

This special five months’ offer holds for you and for any of 
your friends whose names are new to our list. Perhaps you 
may care to take advantage of this opportunity to make a gift 
or two. 

I shall be disappointed if I do not have the pleasure of send- 
ing you the December number containing the first of these arti- 
cles. 

Cordially yours, 


Dear Sir: 

In the Bay of Fundy, everything afloat rises and falls fifty 
feet or more every twenty-four hours. 

Steam, gas, sail or row boat—everything is lifted up and 
down by this irresistible force. 

Business in Canada and the United States periodically under- 
goes similar conditions. The business tide rises and carries with 
it to better times the retailer, the jobber, the manufacturer and 
the broker. 

When the peak is reached and the general reaction comes, 
this same tide ebbs and carries with it all manner and kinds of 
business. No business is “different”; the same tide carries 
them all. 

While it is a simple matter to forecast the turn of the ocean 
tide, it is quite another story to forecast the turn of business. 

Periods of overexpansion and depression are seldom of equal 
duration so that the time factor may be misleading. Surface 
ripples in business conditions often run counter to the tide, and 
are deceptive and confusing. In fact, so many factors must be 
properly weighed that an authoritative forecast is the work of 
statisticians trained for this exceedingly important responsibility. 

To the man who recognizes the ebb and flow of business 


sighted. 
Respectfully, 
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Deataoite 

The life of a bubble is a matter of seconds. 

The life of a successful business is scores of years. 

When a friend tells you how a man made his wife his busi- 
ness partner, and with a remarkable vision and faith as his capi- 
tal started business in one room of an ordinary residence where 
he was boarding, you are interested. 

That man sold his vision to eight concerns who let him com- 
pile statistics for them at a saving in cost to themselves. Right 
there started the progress of ...... ’s Reports on Business. 

When you learn that this tiny, eight client business has stead- 
ily grown through bad years as well as good, so that now the 
clients are counted by the tens of thousands—you say to your- 
self, “There must be something sound and very much worth 
while in that business, else it couldn’t have endured.” 

That’s the answer ! 

cee: ’s Reports on Business are sound and they are recog- 
nized as authoritative because they are based upon the economic 
law of Action and Reaction. The field of their usefulness has 
grown amazingly because business men in all lines have found it 
exceedingly profitable to make constant use of them. 

“Steady Business Profits” is going to you in a few days. 
It’s an interesting study in booklet form. 

Respectfully, 


The first of these letters opens with an item of news. The 
following two hinge their contents respectively upon two strik- 
ing facts which are made to have a significant application. De- 
cide for yourself what types of material are used in the follow- 
ing points of contact: 


It’s a great sensation, standing on the top of a hill, even if 
the wind does blow our hat off! Every month the maga- 
zine, edited by James Fitch Henry, lets in great gusts of fresh 
air. True, one has to be intelligent and well-balanced, broad- 
minded, and mentally alert to stand on our hill. But the stimu- 
lating currents are well worth the stand. 





While waiting at the tenth tee, where the ball must be played 
over a pond, I watched four golfers making their shots. 


The Controlled-Key is to. the what the Block-Signal 
is to the railroad. It doesn’t let you proceed until every figure 
has been added correctly. If you don’t push a key down far 
enough or let it up far enough to register the full value of the 
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key, the machine immediately locks and you cannot proceed until 
the key-stroke is completed. 


DEPARTMENT 88 Comes TO BaT 
You know Department 88 here in the house, no doubt— 
mill ends and short lengths—the sort of “stimulator” merchan- 
dise that puts dynamite into your sales and money in your cash 
register. 


A short time ago we received the enclosed letter from Ma- 
dame Simone—a former Parisian designer—who has been con- 
nected with our French Room for the past year. Her letter 
speaks so enthusiastically of the new modes—promises so much 
for our early Autumn importations—that we have had it copied 
that some of our patrons might also read it. 


On Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock on December 7 I left my 
home on Rue de la Bienfaisance here in Paris. Nineteen min- 
utes later I stepped on the Leviathan boat train for Cherbourg 
at the Paris St. Lazare Station. After exactly 7 days, 1 hour 
and 29 minutes from the time I boarded this train I stepped off 
the Pennsylvania Limited Train in the Union Station in Chicago. 
This is the fastest trip I have ever made between these two cities 
of 3 million people each. 


Thread is just as staple as sugar—everybody needs iis Jeyete 
because thread literally sells itself, hardly one merchant in ten 
appreciates its profit possibilities. 


(To boys and girls) Just suppose you had a fairy god- 
mother like Cinderella—or some kind fairy would appear before 
you and give you three wishes—what would they be? 


You readily pay a cent for a newspaper. But I have a book- 
let-—it will be much more interesting than the newspaper you 
bought today—which I want you to pay a cent to get. 

Tuat Firru Cav! 

“Sixty per cent of our merchandise is bought on or after the 
salesman’s fifth call,” said 1,000 retailers in a recent investiga- 
tion. But only 12.7 per cent of the salesmen make a fifth call, 
the report concludes. 

If you are tied closely to your business by the fear of what 
may happen if you are away, consider the Automatic Register. 

On a recent trip of two of our executives through Oklahoma 
they dropped in on a hardware retailer who voluntarily related 
the following incident. 

Let no man say that what was good enough for his grand- 
father is still good enough for hin, /e--sae ’s Reports were not 
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used by your grandfather and need not be used by you—but— 
thousands of America’s ablest and most successful Business Men 
are using them because they have proved that their business can 
be operated more efficiently with them. 


The other day a druggist’s little boy stepped on a rusty nail. 
Instantly his father ran to the shelf where he kept his surgical 
dressings—arid then he remembered. What did he remember? 


Now that you have finished High School—what is your next 
step ? 


I know that you get a lot of letters that look something like 
this one. I know how many of these letters land with a thump 
in the Titan Waste Basket that sits beside, under or near your 
desk. (I suppose that your waste basket is a Titan. There are 
over a million in use.) 


60 Million Dollars was the toll extracted by check raisers 
and forgers from the business men of this country last year, 
according to the Forgery Prevention Bureau of New York. 


Could you obtain a blank piece of silk thread U. S. bank note 
paper? No, because of the care with which each sheet is regis- 
tered and guarded. 


A stranger steps up to the Paying Teller’s cage and presents 
a check for $500 drawn to the order of Bearer. He does not 
have to be identified to cash a Bearer check, so the Paying 
Teller hands him the money and he departs. The man disap- 
pears and is never seen again. 

Suppose that check had been signed by you? But—you had 
drawn it to the order of ... .” 


There is an out-of-the-way shelf and a storeroom closet in 
every retail store. Whatever you see in one of these places you 
may be sure is a pretty slow seller. 


If we should place in your factory a machine, turn on the 
power, and demonstrate that it would reduce the present cost of 
an operation 50%, you would buy the machine—even if its time- 
tried predecessor went to the scrap pile. 


At nearly every meeting of creditors in bankruptcy the same 
old question comes up—Why? Take two factories buying the 
same raw material and selling the same product; why does one 
pay dividends and the other, after a hard struggle, go into bank- 
ruptcy ? 


Andrew Carnegie recently said that his recipe to enable a 
poor man to get rich was to save $1,000 and then begin prudent 
investing. 
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(To farmers) You may be a miner and not know it. A good 
many farmers are mining instead of farming their land. In 
mining you take the wealth from the land, and you continue to 
take it until it’s all gone. 


Pumping water by hand for your stock at the same time you 
are putting up 60 acres of timothy, is trying to do your own 
work and the windmill’s too. 


Russell Sage said, when asked for the keynote of his success, 

“Buy your straw hats in winter.” Will you let us give you an 

opportunity to apply the principle? 

Some Major Errors in the Point of Contact.—It has run 
into a proverb that “All beginning is hard.” The beginning 
of a sales letter and particularly of the letter sent to a prospec- 
tive customer without his writing for it runs the risk of falling 
into several typical errors. There follow several examples of 
inferior types of beginnings, all taken from letters which were 
actually sent to customers who had made no inquiry and who, 
therefore, were still unknown quantities. (For errors at the 
beginning of the letter that replies to an inquiry, or that con- 
tinues a follow-up series, see pages 294 and 297.) 

(a) The most natural error at the beginning of a letter is 
for the writer to say too much about “we” and “our goods” 
‘n the announcement style. That is, his own self-interest, one 
of the most powerful of drives, is allowed to gain dominance 
over what should have been stressed, the self-interest of the 
reader. The facts he presents may be of the utmost signifi- 
cance, but a connection needs to be made between them and the 


reader’s interests. 


We have been in the business of manufacturing gas plates 
for several years and have had very gratifying success in placing 
our plates on the market. It has been our aim for some years 
to make such a gas plate for domestic purposes as would prove 
practical under all conditions. 


The same fair and square methods that have made a repu- 
tation for the House of Miller on Carriage Lamps are making 
a reputation for us on Auto Lamps. We are building fast. 
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We are pleased to enclose circular describing our machines 
which we sell outright without lease or royalty. 


We desire to call your attention to our presses. These ma- 
chines lead the market. 


(b) Or the contact, instead of being specific in its lan- 
guage, may be weak and general. It should contain precise and 
concrete words. 


The enclosed booklet illustrates a number of items taken from 
our general catalogue which are of interest to factory and mill 
supply houses. The cans illustrated therein are useful for many 
different purposes, and include all kinds of galvanized cans for 
collecting and easy handling of refuse and waste matter around 
a manufacturing plant. 


(c) Occasionally the contact makes a negative suggestion 
instead of a positive one. It is better to take the reader’s in- 
terest for granted and to appeal to it strongly than to apologize 
for approaching him or to suggest that he may not be inter- 
ested. (For typical negative suggestions likely to occur in a 
sales follow-up, see pages 297-300.) 


We are sending you herewith a brief bulletin in an attempt to 
interest you in our machines. 


We know you are a busy man. Appreciating this fact, we 
are taking the liberty of handing you herewith our booklet which 
explains in as concise a form as possible some of the principles 
upon which the stability of our investment rests. 


Do you not think our new cooperative plan should deserve 
just a minute of your valuable time? 


If you will pardon our intruding upon you, we will take just 
a moment to let you know what a wonderful offer we have to put 
before you. 


To suggest that your mechanical contrivance breaks down 
only infrequently is to interfere fatally with potential sales: 


While it is true that washing machines do break down some- 
times just when you want their services most, still we think we 
can promise you that the Blank Washing Machine will not give 
you very much trouble of this kind. 
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(d) The overemphatic point of contact that imitates the 
scare headlines of a yellow journal offends not only against 
good taste but against the personal, conversational style of a 
letter. Such is the “Stop! Look! Listen!” or the “Big Money 
for You!” heading, a variety which is fast disappearing from 
advertising. Except occasionally in a follow-up where the mes- 
sage has been often presented without success, the point of 
contact should avoid the startling spur, though it may be justi- 
fied in resorting to the unusual phrase. It is easier to under- 
stand a plain statement than a hysterical shout, jiisteaSnits ts 
easier to read lower case letters than capitals. 

(e) The irrelevant contact, which begins on one subject 
and passes to the subject of the letter, usually with a weak 
transition or with none at all, is a poor introduction chiefly 
because it does not introduce. It attracts attention to the letter 
but not to the goods, and so wastes the valuable first moment 
of the reader’s interest. In this class falls the weak analogy 
which draws an indistinct comparison between some familiar 
idea and what is presented in the letter. The blind heading (a 
statement not clear in itself but designed to awaken curiosity ) 
is rarely helpful and then only if instantly explained. 


A poorly drawn analogy: 


The New York to Paris transoceanic flight is going to attract 
a lot of attention this summer, but so is our line of Lakeland 
bathing suits. 


A blind heading: 


Wanted: five hundred men !— 
—to send the enclosed post card in for a trial order of our 
peerless knitted hosiery. 


A Suggested Problem 


In fulfilling the conditions of the problem in Chapter XVII, 
it is assumed that you have now made a thorough study of a 
product selected from a list of commodities which you have located 
according to directions given on page 230. You have outlined a 
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considerable number of effective selling points which you hope 
may be of use in presenting your proposition to the prospective 
reader of your letters. Bearing in mind the price of the article 
and its general character, you have fixed upon the number of 
mailing pieces (not all of them necessarily letters) which you 
intend to send out. Assuming that the first of these pieces is to 
be a letter with enclosure, select (1) a point of contact which you 
consider suitable and effective for your commodity, and (2) or- 
ganize your sales material in a form useful for developing the 
sections of conviction and persuasion. Finally, (3) determine 
what action you wish your reader to take. It is to be understood 
that each piece in the series is to work for a sale. 

1. Write the opening letter. 

2. Under the direction of your instructor, write additional 
letters in this series. 


CHAPTER XIX 


BUILDING THE FOLLOW-UP SERIES—CONVIC- 
TION AND PERSUASION 


Materials Available for the Follow-Up Series.—In build- 
ing the follow-up series, it should be kept in mind that many 
different kinds of mailing pieces are available for the use of | 
the advertiser. He will, in fact, seldom confine himself to the 
letter alone. 

Some typical follow-up forms in frequent use are: letters, 
both form and personal; samples; catalogues; booklets; price 
lists ; folders; order forms ; order cards; envelope slips or stuff- 
ers; postal cards not stamped, usually used to make action easy 
when an order is hoped for as a result of the letter; official 
United States one cent postal cards, put to an exhaustive vari- 
ety of uses; double postal cards, the first half for the message 
sent, the second half for the return reply; mailing cards of all 
sizes ; telegrams; house organs ; novelties; calendars ; bulletins ; 
routine notices; miscellaneous forms. 


Chief Uses of the Follow-Up Series—Some of the better 
known uses to which a series of selling letters, more or less 
connected in their organization, may be put are: (1) simply to 
_adyertise ; (2) to influence a customer to come into a retail 
store and buy; (3) _to sell direct by mail to a consumer ; (4) 
to prepare a customer for a salesman’s call; (5) to sell direct 
by mail to a dealer; (6) to prepare a dealer for a salesman’s 
call; (7) to follow-up inquiries; (8) to keep the customer in 
a favorable attitude toward the seller and his products. 


The Value of Repeated Appeal—The series of sales letters 
written to a prospective customer make it fully possible to uti- 
243 
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lize the values that arise out of repetition and variety. Re- 
peated appeal, if skilfully varied, breaks down indifference and 
secures attention that may lead to interest. Where repetition 
alone would run the risk of becoming monotonous, variety 
keeps the customer’s interest fresh for every appeal. Compari- 
son of the relative effectiveness of the several appeals used 
will to a certainty reveal the most powerful one. In general it 
is a wise precaution to write each letter as carefully as if there 
were no others in the series. Each letter, too, should be intelli- 
gible without reference to any other of the series; and each, 
no matter what its position in the sequence, should move per- 
ceptibly in the direction of the clincher which aims to close the 
sale. A specific request for action should appear in every let- 
ter. The logic of this rests in the fact that many of the pros- 
pects to whom the letters are sent will have a preference for the 
article already established, and may be ready to take the action 
you wish after reading your first message; others will be at 
this stage only after the receipt of the second letter, and so on. 
The only certain way to capitalize on what may be a momentary 
feeling of favor toward your proposal in the mind of the pros- 
pective purchaser is to follow hard on the heels of that feeling 
with the request that will translate it into favorable action in 
the form of an order. Methods of developing the clincher are 
discussed more in detail in Chapter XX. 


Unifying the Series——Every letter in the follow-up series 
will do well to introduce some of the same fundamental sug- 
gestions, and to express or imply some relation to the previous 
letters. The distinctive name or descriptive slogan or trade- 
mark should be prominent in all. The central values of the 
article must never be allowed to become obscure. There is 
also a certain advantage in designing the make-up of each letter 
so that when the envelope and its contents are examined, the 
mailing piece will be recognized as coming from the same 
source. : 
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Putting Variety Into the Subject Matter—The essential 
unity safely guaranteed, the series should seek variety wherever 
it can be found. Variety is to be achieved in a number of 
ways. 

There is first the opportunity of unfolding new points. If 
the opening letter is written in reply, let us say, to an inquiry, 
it may cover the whole proposition, presenting several topics re- 
lated to the main theme. Succeeding letters may then take up 
a single topic each, and demonstrate its truth to the full. Or 
each new letter may produce new evidence on a point previously 
discussed; it may present fresh testimonials from purchasers ; 
it may include facts which the company has just discovered in 
its research laboratories; or it may draw attention to some re- 
cently approved new uses to which the article may be put. Sup- 
pose instead that the first letter is written, not in reply to an 
inquiry, but to secure one. Here it will be possible to mention 
a single important point, leaving it to following letters to men- 
tion others, until the one of chief interest to the man addressed 
is reached. 

There is, second, the chance of having letters come from 
different departments or different officials of the company. 
Mention here may be made of the fact that one official has 
requested the other to present the sales proposal from his par- 
ticular angle. This opens up a logical opportunity for the pres- 
entation of the same material from a new viewpoint. 

A third method of producing variety of subject is to make 
new assumptions in explaining why the prospective purchaser 

has not replied. It is, for instance, entirely possible that he 
“hhas not made up his mind, and needs further information, a 
natural and successful assumption. It may be that he is hesi- 
tating, and needs more urgent persuasion. Perhaps he is defi- 
nitely out of the market; but it is hardly wise to assume that 
a prospective customer has decided not to buy. The better 
assumption is that he has postponed his decision to some future 
time. Some letter in the series will probably assume that he 
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has specific objections, and feels that the article may not be 
valuable for his particular needs. If the letter to meet this 
situation lists a variety of typical uses to show how widely it 
covers its field, it may strike his case and convince him. On 
the assumption, later, that he has become interested in the com- 
petitor’s line, the letter may make use of the “comparative 
merit” argument, laying stress on the exclusive advantages of 
the writer’s product; but it should be remembered here that to 
speak directly about a competitor’s goods in any advertising is 
an unwise procedure, chiefly because it divides attention between 
the letter writer’s article and that of his competitor and gives 
away a considerable part of the advertising benefit to the latter. 
Another assumption that lends variety to the letter series is 
that the customer may not be entirely satisfied as to the security 
and reliability of the company from whom the purchase is to be 
made. In such case, the letter will emphasize guarantees and 
successful service. Finally, on the assumption that the price 
may seem too high, the writer may move to meet this objection 
indirectly by showing how well worth its price a thoroughly 
good article is, and how it pays for itself in the service given. 

To meet the objection to price directly, the writer may offer 
extra inducements. Inducerments, however, must be carefully 
handled to prevent throwing an atmosphere of cheapness over 
the article the letter is selling. Use of inducements to secure 
action is further discussed in Chapter XX. 


Giving Variety to Letter Appearance.—It is entirely 
possible to vary the appearance of successive letters without los- 
ing their essential resemblance. One can be a page long; an- 
other half a page; rarely a page and a half. Single-spacing is 
almost a rule in sales letters; but double spacing is a possible 
variant. Any reasonable alteration may be made in the width 
of margins and the length of paragraphs. Size, shape, and 
color may vary in envelopes; size and color and design in the 
letter-head. Some of the types of mailing pieces noted in the 
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first paragraph of this chapter may be interspersed in the mail- 
ings to substitute for a letter. Moreover, there is scarcely a 
limit to the changes which may be rung on the form of the 
printed matter so often accompanying the letters. Visual vari- 
ety of this kind tends to awaken the reader’s interest and to 
induce him to give a new hearing to the new message, although 
it must be recognized that with the constantly increasing vol- 
ume of advertising messages, each must become, by a remorse- 
less logic, slightly less effective in the face of mounting com- 
petition. 


Immense Increases in Direct Mail Volume Augment 
Competition—In view of the annual mass increase in the 
sheer volume of direct mail, every means must be used to 
snare the reader’s attention, both in variety and in material. 
Some indication of the competition which the average sales 
letter must meet is given in a bulletin of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association (D. M. A. A. Bulletins, Vol. 7, No. 17, page 
165, April 25, 1927), which presents a detailed record of 
direct mail received in one year by the family of an advertising 
man in a middle western city. The fact that his profession was 
advertising accounts, of course, for the large number of pieces 
received from other advertising men, printers, newspapers, and 
magazines. In examining the list presented below, the follow- 
ing facts should be kept in mind regarding the family and social 
position of the man addressed. 

The family consisted of husband and wife, both college 
graduates, one girl seven years old, one girl two. The family 
income was about $15,000 earned and $5,000 unearned. They 
owned their own home, worth $20,000, located on a leading 
avenue; had two automobiles, ran charge accounts at leading 
stores. Credit class A. The husband was a member of the 
Advertising Club, the Credit Men, and the Exchange Club. 
The wife was a member of the Women’s Club, Episcopalian 
Church, Country Club. The family of the vice-president of 
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an automobile company lived next door, and was said to have 
received about the same number of pieces in the same year. 
Note that all the advertising matter indicated in the list of fig- 
ures below was unsolicited. 


NUMBER OF PIECES RECEIVED 


Number From From From 
LivE ADVERTISED of Local Out-of-Town Local Total 
Senders Firms Firms Branches 
Accountantsancmaern ici ere tier 1 24 2 
ING Raa SNM, poonacacenen 5s 8 13 8 Phi | 
PA TESSLOLES sep ieee rticte ctantn ni sp cares 2 2 1 3 
Auto accessories—miscellaneous.... 7 5 2 7 
utosbattentesaemre emis errs rier ee: 2 3 1 4 
AUTOR ealenSreyr tase arectem rs aryuchi ot 10 50 50 
INULO TEDAITSh sx sete es cns lange eels ee 2 2 2 
Auto shocksabSOrpers.s2 4-1 eee 2) ane 5 5 
Autostinerdealersscma ss. rs sts eal 2 1 9 10 
(AWE OSiedee punts aosieh ho a. ween ehmr.0e 2 1 1 1 
[Baris Memmetretst st tobe Srcticoxe cote carckesiy ns «ace 6 61 i 62 
IBealttyapanlorsemiteri crete a ee 1 1 1 
Book: publisherseee aoe eae: 15 1 36 37 
(@afeteriastere mire ioesnc i cisprewie a 1 1 1 
Candy shopst reir mem oe na ux brea 1 1 1 
Cemeteryalotsiga saw schie.o eisieys sdos sis 1 1 1 
Chattel loan companies............ 1 2 2 
Chewing gum manufacturers....... 1 1 1 
(Children, things forawe 24s ee er 2 1 1 2 
@hiropracticeet aasec cen oor eees 1 1 1 
(hrinehies meme race orem e ccuenes 3 8 8 
Clothing—children’s............... 1 1 1 
Glothing—men’seccen cae cms sown 11 42 3 45 
Clothing—women’s.....0-.-..--«- 11 22 11 33 
Collectiontagenciesia.s--- 2-1 -lee 1 1 1 
Dairies eer. hese oe os 1 ¥ 2 
En tists mererente ite ve eens sore orate 1 1 1 
Se Drivesy eOcnUDGS are errs era 4 2 3 5 
Diuigeists=-retailee.-... ene von es i 1 1 
ry CLEAN CYS aimee oe al eicextesche genet ers 1 2 2 
ducationalscoursesmme ese ee sue 1 3 3 
Hic elitya bond Sameer cote re or 1 7 7 
Financial advertising—other than 
banks—reputable............... 10 24 10 34 
Financial advertising—highly specu- 
lative Pace wee ee Rt 31 31 
LT eed Beara mcrctats cntio.darctannoe 1 z. 2 
Hlorists: iy: 0c ota erence Or eee 4 10 1 11 
Hoods, breakiasterm trie ean ee tte 2 2 
rults nuts et Caei re eee 1 1 1 
Huridealer so avcmircct etree tine 1 1 1 
I Que Ub ely PR ano oe tesa ac Gor 5 10 1 11 
Gas stationsy.c sneer 1 1 1 
Grocers—independent.........:... 3 8 8 
Grocers=-chain’ 2.202" teen 2 51 wall 52 


Haberdashersass oi oie cree 3 4 2 6 
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NuMBER oF PIECES RECEIVED 


Number From From From 
Line ADVERTISED of Local Out-of-Town Local 
Senders Firms Firms Branches 
ERE PREC Aes 2 aye, mde Seis Sei sos. ths 1 12 
Tr PISEE VICE ce oe cles siai0 016 = sio9 0: 2 3 1 
Racha ee earn soo cin kbs Melee ed 1 il 
Tad 2A ES. Ae eee 1 1 
Insurance—accident............... 1 6 
Insurance—automobile............ 2 4 
RceraAnee— Iie. Seo ces pinicir.os 3 a00e 7 5 2 
Wewelers—tetall.- oe . -- 20s eene sss 3 iu 
Institutional—anniversary......... 1 1 
GE Be ee 2 2) 
ALARA S oe) nia = = om = = 0210 = 12 24 
UES ee 5 eee 1 1 
Dia NE Se oe See 3 8 
Riese WONSESE a crc hs se = o.0s sti0 20's 3 19 
Newspapers—selling...........-.-- 1 if 
Newspapers—good will............ 2 27 1 
IMOVEIESSEUOD as con - oss c2- <2 -52-- 1 1 
Go LO Ss ee 2 2 
CEs = ee eee 1 2 
Oe 2 2 2 
WaseMpAl TUS: - 5. 052. c 2s eres voce 1 1 
Paint and varnish manufacturer..... 1 1 
Photo supply house..........---+- 1 2 
“lores SET eee 2 2 
Political advertising.........--..-- 10 18 3 
Printers, engravers and lithographers 9 9 4 
Railroads eccees exes 2 PURSE 5 1 9 
(UR EE Ee ee 2 9 1 
Repairmen......-----000ereersees 3 4 
Midmig school... . ase arene eee 1 1 
Rubber goods and accessories. 1 5 
Rummage sale.......-.+----++esse 1 1 
Savings associations.......-------- 2 7 
Shaving sOapsS.....------e0scseees 1 1 
Shirts—custom made..........+++. 1 M 
ATE He. Seis a a > pO ois.e os 6 ff 
Ges WOIMEM Sous esd cons nersee 4 11 
SRS ox 2 ee ae Ce 1 2 
Soft fs os ES ae eee i 2 
BEATIOHETS ies pee wieieiee ccna ccariesias 1 1 
Gammier TeSOrtS....-2-cccs csc eres 1 1 
Trust COMPANY ..-5----++++-+++** 1 6 
Merchant tatlors......-50.22+++4+. 3 2 2 
tian Grose taste cules «repr thes 9's 6 6 
Dry AOS aiectes enone 76 4s 1 6 
Vacuum cleaners.....-..-.-2+0+++- 1 1 
Wentrtloguistse ere sor -iciaie oa <i 2 1 1 
Wall paper... 2-222. 24 cr wieacese- 1 1 
Washing machines..........------ 1 1 
Water SOtteners. asics cin ae avis nice s 1 2 
EI OUA Moreen cme chore mis ole eiskelns oc 533 168 35 


Number of lines advertised 93—-number of advertisers 261. 
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All of which suggests many questions, including: 


1. Just what is effective direct mail advertising? 

2. If other lines of business find that it pays, why might it 
not pay me? 

3. Which of these other businesses are making the strongest 
appeal for the dollars of my prospect? 

. How can I make my appeals equally or more effective? 

. Since my prospect is getting so much direct mail, how can 
I make my sales letters so attractive that they will 
surely be read? 


mn 


What.Shall Be the Length of the Follow-Up?—One of 
the disputed questions in sales letter writing has long been how 
to know when to stop writing to a prospective customer. The 
sound answer is the cost of getting orders. If along follow-up 
is too expensive in proportion to the sales it makes, it must be 
shortened. It should be mentioned at this point that it is not 
good policy to send letters to a man who is not interested; 
it wastes money and it bothers him with a nuisance. But one 
should be sure that the man in question is definitely not in- 
terested before his name is removed from the mailing list. 

Two principles of sales letter follow-up may be safely ac- 
cepted: (a) If every letter is courteous, interesting, full of 
helpful information and not too urgent, it is unlikely to offend. 
(b) No matter what the length of a series, its last letter should 
assume that the customer will some day be ready to buy. This 
keeps the proposition open, costs the writer nothing, and has 
the virtue of leaving the person addressed in a pleasant frame 
of mind. 


Classifying the Follow-Up.—There are three commonly 
accepted types of follow-up, which largely determine what the 
length and nature of the series shall be. The three types are: 

1. The campaign series. 


2. The wear-out series. 
3. The continuous series. 
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The campaign series is a group of letters completely pre- 
pared in advance of the first mailing, and sent to a prospective 
customer for a definitely predetermined period. Before the 
first piece is sent out, plans have been fully matured as to the 
number of letters in the series, the time to be allowed between 
mailings, and hence the total length of the campaign. The let- 
ters of the campaign series work closely together as parts ofa 
well-knit and cumulative selling program. Each letter carries 
the program one step forward toward the ultimate object of 
sale. The campaign follow-up assumes that at one particular 
time the prospect’s interest is keener than it may be again for 
some time. The number of letters or associated mailing pieces 
to be sent within the time planned will be few or many, accord- 
ing to the amount of consideration the subject naturally re- 
quires. 

In general, it may be said that the campaign follow-up 
proves most useful in selling the higher-priced merchandise. 
It has, however, been successfully used in other price ranges. 

The wear-out series proceeds upon the fundamental adver- 
tising theory that “keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” 
In this respect it shares the general theory back of all follow-up 
systems. Each letter in a wear-out follow-up aims to make a 
complete sales presentation. Unlike the campaign follow-up 
there is no special interrelation between letters, except as all 
are aiming to sell the same commodity. As the name “wear- 
out’’ implies, one letter after another is sent to a list of names 
until the returns from the latest letter make it evident that it 
will not be profitable to send another. The list of names is 
then said to be “worn-out.” 

As long as the sales made to the list justify advertising 
expenses, letters continue to go out. To make the campaign 
profitable, the list must be prepared carefully in order to include 
only probable customers. In the wear-out series it will be 
seen that returns automatically dictate the length of the fol- 


low-up. 
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The continuous series is a group of letters sent at inter- 
vals to regular customers, or to prospective customers who are 
worth the continued attention. The time over which a series 
of this type may stretch is practically indefinite. In the case 
of established customers, letters are mailed year after year. 
Intervals between mailings are irregular. The letters may be 
sent only at times when the person addressed is most likely to 
be in the market, and the elapsed time between mailings may 
be long. Letters may also accompany the monthly or weekly 
price lists. Or they may be issued whenever a special offer is 
made. The continuous series is most profitable in selling arti- 
cles for which demand constantly recurs, for maintaining good 
will contacts, and for keeping accounts active. 


The Continuous Series Part of a Systematic Advertising 
Campaign.—When a continuous follow-up is sent to a man 
who has not purchased, it assumes that he needs only to be 
reminded pleasantly from time to time that these are goods he 
has use for. When sent to a man who has purchased, it as- 
sumes that he likes the service of the firm as well as its goods 
and will be glad to buy again. In both cases the tone can be 
friendly and not too urgent; in the second case the letters can 
assume the comfortable and pleasant relations of old acquaint- 
ance. In both, the letters can supplement the visits of a sales- 
man. The appeal must come to a point of greater urgency from 
time to time. ‘Two methods that may be used for this purpose 
are the “Are You Interested?” letter and the “jogging” letter. 


“Are You Interested?”—Most firms that issue a follow- 
up make use at some time of a letter designed to find out 
whether the person addressed is really interested. This guards 
against needless expense in continuing the series, or determines 
whether the “prospect” is worth a salesman’s call; and it has 
another value that possibly justifies it even further. The cus- 
tomer has fallen into the habit of reading the sales letters, even 
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of being interested by each one, but he reads only two-thirds 
of the way down the page, stopping before he gets to the 
clincher. He takes in the information, but skips the appeals. 
Now this state of mind is better than a total lack of interest, 
but it must be turned into action. Accordingly a letter is used 
which begins with the appeal for action, or which consists 
entirely of such an appeal. The reader cannot escape the direct 
question, and he is pretty likely to send in a reply which will 
give the advertiser an opportunity. It is an open question 
whether such a letter should repeat some of the arguments 
used in earlier letters, or should rely simply on giving a jolt 
to the reader’s attention. Apparently most writers incline to 
the former theory, believing that every letter should contain 
reasons for purchasing. 

The first of the two letters shown below was typewritten as 
a small square in the center of a full page. The man to whom 
it was addressed had sent an inquiry but no order. With the 
second was sent a post card on which the man addressed—a 
small purchaser who had not bought for some time—could 
check one of two statements, to indicate either that he would 
be glad to receive investment circulars, or that he would be in 
the market on a certain date, though at present he was not 
ready to buy. 


Examples of two different theories: 


I would consider it a very great favor if you would read the 
enclosed .. . . letter and mail the questions to me. If you are 
interested, I will gladly mail further details. If not interested, I 
regret it, but will thank you to mail your reply in the stamped 
envelope. 


—_— 


For the first time since my return from Europe, I have been 
able to go into the details of our office correspondence, and have 
noted with much regret that we have not heard from you in 
regard to an investment. I therefore am presuming on your 
friendly acquaintance with our House and, as its President, am 
writing you personally to offer you the services of our organi: 
zation. 
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I wish to impress upon you that it is the desire of our House 
to keep in close personal touch with our clients so that we may 
be enabled to serve their best interests in all matters pertaining 
to investments. 

You will be interested to know that at no time during the past 
three months—in fact, at no time during the history of these 
bonds as I have intimately known them—have first mortgage 
serial bonds had their soundness impaired one iota. In planning 
your investments so as to secure the largest possible income 
obtainable with absolute safety, I believe you will be glad to 
have this rather remarkable information for your guidance. 

I strongly believe that it will be to your interest to acquaint 
yourself with the merits of these investments, as I personally 
recommend them as issues of unquestioned safety, deserving of 
your careful consideration as a conservative and discriminating 
purchaser of securities. 

So that your letter will come to my personal attention, I am 
enclosing a stamped return envelope, and I shall be pleased to 
forward descriptive circulars if you will fill out the accompany- 
ing card and return it to me at your convenience. 

In thanking you for the patronage with which you have 
favored us, I want to assure you of my sincere appreciation of 
your account and to express the hope that our pleasant business 
relations will continue for many years to come. 


The “Jogging” Letter—Another letter which questions 
the prospective customer frankly is the “jogging” letter sent 
to old customers in the endeavor to increase their orders. Per- 
haps orders have fallen off; perhaps they are smaller than the 
customer’s rating warrants. It is a good plan to ask if there 
has been cause for dissatisfaction, and then, by a full adjust- 
ment, to bring the customer again into cordial relations with 
the seller. This letter differs from the one treated in the pre- 
ceding section chiefly in that it does not imply any intention 
to stop selling efforts, and that it can be used where no regular 
follow-up series has been issued. 

The third letter shown below applies the same principles 
in supplementing the “jog’’ administered by a salesman, 


In looking over our Wisconsin business, we note you bought 
from us in 19—, $8.53; in 19—, $166.65; and so far in 19—, 
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nothing. We are very much disappointed to see this falling off 
and trust it is not through any dissatisfaction with us. 

We are selling some of the very best trade in the United 
States today and are in a position to take care of your orders 
in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

We are represented in your territory by Mr. E. K. Norton, 
one of our best salesmen, thoroughly familiar with the lines of 
goods we carry, as straight as a string, and a gentleman upon 
whom you can rely absolutely. 

Will you not let us know if there is any reason, within our 
power to remove, for the falling off in our trade with you? Our 
only wish is to give you effective service, to help you do business 
with satisfied customers. Will you not use the enclosed stamped 
envelope for a reply? 


Looking over our old records today I notice that it is some 
time since you bought any goods from us. It hurts us when one 
of our old friends ceases to buy, and I am therefore going to 
take the liberty of asking why we do not now enjoy a share of 
your trade. 

Please be frank with us. If anything is wrong, we want to 
know it. We want to learn our weak points as well as our 
strong ones. 

Certainly we are in better shape to take care of you now 
than ever before. Our line is more complete, our prices nearer 
hard pan, and our facilities for handling business more nearly 
perfect. 

I assure you that a prompt reply will be appreciated, and 
trust you may have a prosperous season’s business in which we 
hope to share. 


Do you remember April 10, 19—? 

It was the day you last ordered cigars of us. 

In looking over our records, it worried me a lot to see that 
you have not ordered since that date. I wonder what we have 
done to lose so good a customer ? 

I’m dropping you a line to ask whether you are willing to 
tell me, personally and frankly, just what the difficulty was. 

You remember : those cigars were GUARANTEED to please you. 

And I want to make that guarantee good. Just say the word, 
and I will refund the entire amount—whether the cigars are still 
on hand or not. 

Of course, accidents will happen at times. If one has hap- 
pened in this case, I hope you will tell me about it. I think I 
can fix it up the very day I get your reply to this letter. 
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Won't you write me personally, on the back of this letter, 
and tell me whether there is anything I can do now to set things 
right between us? 

Please use the enclosed (stamped) envelope—as I want your 
reply to come to my desk. 

I certainly will appreciate your frankness. 

Sincerely, 


P. S.—Don’t hesitate to talk plain. 

Every “kick” is a “boost.” 

Your frank criticism will help me correct any faults, and 
will enable me to hold the trade of my customers. 





We are indeed sorry to learn, through Mr. Mack, that you 
informed him, when he visited you recently, that you no longer 
desire to favor us with your orders, because of your dissatisfac- 
tion with the condition in which previous shipments reached 
you. 

Now, Mr. Oldham, it has always been our chief aim to sat- 
isfy our many friends and customers, and to keep in such close 
touch with them that we might adjust all differences to their 
complete satisfaction. 

That is why we are writing to you now, and we assure you 
that we would greatly appreciate it if you would inform us on 
the back of this letter, using the enclosed stamped envelope, just 
where the trouble lies, so that we may serve you to better 
advantage. We certainly appreciate the trade you have given 
us in the past, and will make every effort to merit a continua- 
tion of it in the future. 

Why not send us the order that you would have given Mr. 
Mack had you not been dissatisfied? We shall do our best to 
correct the trouble, and shall see to it that the goods reach you 
in satisfactory condition. 

Will you not let us hear from you? We want to please 
you in every respect, and wish that you would give us another 
opportunity to prove to you that we are fully able to do so. 


Additional Factors to Consider in Using Follow-Up.— 
In using any one of the three follow-up series, or any combina- 
tion of them, one must keep in mind what the purpose is he 
wishes to accomplish; the nature of the article he is selling— 
whether high, medium, or low-priced; how much he will have 
to educate the purchaser to the nature of the offer being made; 
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the type of people he is addressing; and any particular local 
factors that may influence the angle of his appeal. 


Purpose of the Follow-Up.—The purpose of the sales 
letter follow-up in general is to convince the recipient that the 
advertised article is in itself good, to persuade him that it is 
specifically good for him and that he ought to have it, and 
finally to get him to take action in the direction of ordering 
it. Let us consider more in detail the processes of conviction 
and persuasion. 


Conviction.—Every person is endowed, fortunately, with 
a degree of conservative scepticism. From the time he could 
understand what people were saying, he has developed the 
knowledge that it is dangerous to believe everything he hears. 
He finds it wise to be particularly wary in the presence of an 
appeal from a person who wants to sell him something. In 
short, he has learned that his money will be more effectively 
spent if he demands proof that what is said about the article 
is true. And so if you wish your sales message to succeed, you 
must convince him. 


Rests upon Evidence.—To convince a reader you must put 
concerning quality, service, and price are true. You must put 

ae ae * om . . . 

the reader into the comfortable state of mind in which he knows 

he can make no mistake in buying your product. 


Material That Can Be Used.—The material used to con- 
vince the reader can vary all the way from a fairly complete 
description, in the case of an unknown article, to a brief refer- 
ence to points already in the reader’s mind. One principle, 
however, remains fixed: No matter how small the amount of 
conviction you use, the material must be specific statements, de- 
tailed, concrete, and easy to grasp, that call up definite images 
inthe reader’s mind. 
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Two sentences from sales letters to a farmer will illustrate: 
“Buy your tires as you buy your binder,” “The bed of the 
wagon is only hip-high.” Material should be phrased so as 
to be understood at a glance. It should follow at once after the 
point of contact, to utilize the moment of attention that the 
reader has been induced to give. The number of points intro- 
duced should be relatively few, because the letter should rarely 
exceed a page in length. One or two points well made are far 
better than many barely touched upon. One central value that 
the article possesses should be so clearly and thoroughly proved 
that the reader cannot forget it. 


Amount of Evidence to Introduce—The amount of 
evidence necessary to prove a single point is regulated by the 
ease with which the reader will believe the point. To deter- 
mine what points will be effective when merely asserted and 
what points will need additional support requires experience 
and judgment. 

The amount of conviction needed to give the proper foun- 
dation for the successful sale of an article is determined largely 
by its price and by the question whether it can be put into imme- 
diate use or not. A longer letter with a greater proportion of 
evidence material, a longer series of letters in the follow-up, and 
more printed matter accompanying them must be used to secure 
the sale of a high-priced article or one that produces a remote 
benefit. 
be introduced as soon after the point of contact as convenient. 
and in connection with the first and most distinctive arguments, 
The reader’s memory of the argument will then become 
strongly associated with the name, and the buyer will be less 
likely to confuse the product with that of a competitor. 

If the facts are presented carefully from the reader’s point 
of view, if they are applied to his situation with sufficient de- 
tail to insure that they are not only understood but felt, there 
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will be. far better certainty of sale. As the letter plan unfolds, 
the question foremost in the mind of the writer must be, “What 
does this mean to my reader?” Before the letter comes to a 
close this question should have been vividly answered. 


Types of Evidence—Among the more useful types of 
evidence available in sales letters are the following: 


1. Facts.—These may be statements or assertions regard- 
ing manufacturing processes, sources of material, scientific 
methods of construction, all of which are documented in such 
manner as to make their_truth apparent. Such facts may also 
take statistical form, figures long having had the reputation 
of convincing the hard-headed. Too often, however, statistics 
tend to be dry and technical, and need to be visualized to hold 
interest. 


2. Trests.—Tests are most convincing. They may be made 
by the manufacturer, the dealer, the buyer, or others. They 
are most effective, however, when conducted under the super- 
vision of a neutral and respected agent in the impartiality of 
whom the public has full confidence. When a motor car manu- 
facturer sends a car around a race track for an aggregate of 
45,000 miles in 45,000 minutes under the supervision of high 
officials of the American Automobile Association in the annual 
A. A. A. test runs, he knows that the largest part of the value 
of the test lies in the fact that it is being supervised by a 
nationally recognized body in such fashion that the results will 
themselves be recognized. Hence in advertising such tests 
those who conduct the tests are given as much space as the 
results of the test itself. 

Tests may be made in the laboratory. A university experi- 
mental station on heating sets up a standard heating code, 
against which it tests various warm air plants. The manufac- 
turers lay heavy stress on the fact that tests have been con- 
ducted in a university laboratory. Mattresses and springs are 
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tested in a newly inaugurated research laboratory on sleep. A 
certain make of typewriter announces that according to the 
tests of a well-known psychological laboratory, its touch causes 
fastest and most accurate reaction in the fingers of typists. 

Finally, tests may be made by the prospective buyer him- 
self. For many years a certain revolver manufacturer invited 
the public to “Hammer the Hammer!” Probably not one out 
of a thousand people ever did it, but its effect was almost as 
good as if they had. A varnish company sends a strip of var- 
nished wood, invites the reader to strike the surface with some 
sharp object, and concludes triumphantly: ‘You can dent the 
wood, but you can’t crack the varnish!” 

A paint company, to demonstrate the solubility and qual- 
ity of its white lead, sends a small particle in the letter and 
asks the reader to hold a match under it and watch how quickly 
and easily it melts. A clothing retailer sticks a swatch of cloth 
on the side of his letter and asks the reader to put it through 
all manner of tests: “Pull it, blow through it, pop it, pierce 
it with a pencil point,” and so on. 

Value of the Subordinate Action Suggestion: It should be 
noted, in connection with tests to be made by the prospective 
buyer himself, that the minor performance called forth by the 
suggestion to act on the test establishes a valuable association 
with at least one strong selling point. The subordinate action 
called forth is also helpful because it breaks down indifference, 
arouses interest, and puts the reader in a receptive frame of 
mind for further conviction. 


3. SAMPLES.—Samples are frequently enclosed in order to 
permit the prospective buyer to make tests for himself. Com- 
pare the examples of the varnish and paint company, and the 
clothing retailer in section (2) above. Creams, facial prepara- 
tions, soaps, tonics, tooth pastes, razor blades, and similar arti- 
cles lend themselves readily to sampling. Swatches are glued to 
sales letters to show the quality of weave in cloth, the smooth- 
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ness of leather for gloves, the texture and construction of wall- 
board, and so on. 


4. Tr1at Use.—This may be in the form of a demonstra- 
tion like the Rolls-Royce offer of “a hundred mile drive over 
any roads you may care to select.” Or it may be an offer of 
use in the home over a stated period. Your willingness to 
put your product on trial shows that you have confidence in 
what you make, allows the customer to check your article fully 
against the needs and desires that have arisen out of his par- 
ticular situation, and fulfills his wish to “get his hands on the 
thing” and try it out for himself. Tangible proof, affording 
him the evidence of his own five senses, is an important psy- 
chological principle, carefully observed by motor car salesmen 
in “getting him behind the wheel’ and by clothing salesmen 
in “putting the overcoat on him.” Vacuum cleaners, electric 
washers, floor polishers, and similar products are offered for 
a week’s trial or more. Publishers customarily allow anywhere 
from five days to three months for free inspection of their 
books, depending on the class to whom they are mailing. Trial 
use is a highly important form of conviction. 


5. TESTIMONIALS.—Testimonials must always carry with 
them the consent of the writer. It is for this reason that so 
many testimonials are utterly worthless. So often, writers 
whose opinions would carry weight refuse point blank to allow 
the necessary publicity to attach to their signature. For many 
years testimonials suffered near-oblivion because of their false 
and unprincipled employment in connection with patent medi- 
cines; but the stigma is wearing away and there is a great 
revival in their use. 

Testimony is of two kinds, ordinary testimony and expert 
testimony. 

Ordinary testimony is that of a layman user of a product 
who knows, in general, that he is satisfied with what he has 
bought and is willing to say so. 
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Expert testimony is that of a qualified technical expert who 
attests to the excellence of some phase or phases of the product, 
falling within the realm of his expert knowledge. 

A well-worded testimonial is one of the most powerful 
forms of conviction, among other reasons because the burden 
of proof is removed from the seller, who is a prejudiced party, 
and placed upon a user, who is not only neutral but in addition 
has the advantage of personal contact and experience with the 
product. 


6. REFERENCES.—When the seller gives a list of names of 
people who are using his product or his service, he says, in 
effect: “I do not ask you to believe me. All I ask you to do 
is to inspect this list of people who are now using what I sell, 
consider the quality of their judgment, ask some of them 
about their purchase, and abide by what they say.’’ Thus says 
Packard, ‘‘Ask the Man Who Owns One,” an effective exam- 
ple of reference in business. It can be seen that references are 
closely akin to testimonials. It resolves itself largely into a 
question of whether you can make your letter carry more 
weight with the individual and personal tone of two or three 
short testimonials, or with a list of names showing that what 
you sell is in use by many people. Both means are effective. 


7. GUARANTEES.—A guarantee is a pledge on the part of 
the seller by which he promises that what he sells is exactly 
as represented and will measure up to the expectations of the 
buyer. Where business is done at a distance, it is the best 
known means of establishing confidence. Hence most business 
done by mail depends much on the slogan, ““Money back if not 
satisfied.”” The guarantee gives evidence of the same confi- 
dence in the product that is afforded by buyer-tests, samples, 
references, and trial use. The maker’s confidence in his product 
breeds confidence in the mind of the purchaser. And in the 
end he becomes convinced of the merit of the article as a pos- 
sible purchase. 
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Conviction and Persuasion Nearly Always Interlock.—In 
practical sales letter writing, conviction and persuasion can 
rarely be sectioned off into pigeon holes. Like quicksilver 
they run together, each supporting the other. At every point 
they work hand-in-hand. The difference between their use in 
one part of a letter and another is largely a matter of degree. 
Where one stops and the other starts is seldom discernible, 
nor should it be in any well-constructed letter. The personal 
tone, which like the various classes of evidence is an important 
way to develop confidence and point to the act of purchase, 
should pervade the whole presentation from beginning to end 
and knit it all closely together. 

Conviction, consisting of evidence which gains dominant 
belief, prevents the letter from ringing hollow. It assures to 
the letter the necessary information to make it appeal to the 
intelligent reader. But it should be recalled that conviction 
alone may leave him cold and unmoved, convinced, to be sure, 
that the facts are true, but not seeing that they have any par- 
ticular application to himself. 

Persuasion, therefore, now moves into action. Where con- 
viction appeals to his intellect and reason, persuasion appeals 
to his emotions and desires. Conviction shows him the arti- 
cle is worth buying. Persuasion shows him that he ought to 
buy it. 


Persuasion—Material That Can Be Used.—Material lead- 
ing toward favorable action differs with each article, and a 
careful analysis of talking points should be made, to determine 
which are most likely to secure the customer’s name on the 
order blank. 

1. Emphasis on service is always persuasive, and leads 


easily to the request for action. 
2. Emphasis on guaranteed satisfaction may advanta- 


geously be placed here. 
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3. Subordinate talking points may be included to remove 
lingering objections to purchasing, whatever their nature 
may be. 

4. Recognizing that the chief objection of any buyer is an 
instinctive reluctance to pay away his money, stronger positive 
instincts must be aroused, such as the pleasure and satisfaction 
of ownership, or the economy of buying something which will 
pay for itself in use. 

5. If the price is low enough to be a positive factor in per- 
suasion, mention it in the letter. If not, subordinate it to 
printed matter accompanying the letter. 

6. The action to be taken should be made to appear reason- 
able, easy, and pleasant, and of a kind to which the reader is 
accustomed. Above everything else, the action must be made 
clear. The unforgivable fault in sales letter writing is to allow 
the reader to finish the letter without knowing quite how he is 
to obtain the article. All preceding paragraphs should lead 
up to the action, the persuasive section being particularly care- 
ful to point the way and remove all obstacles. 

7. In general, two errors in choice of material are to be 
studiously avoided: (a) It is an error to put too many addi- 
tional hard facts into the concluding parts of the letter. By 
the time the reader is more than half through, he should have 
arrived at a point where he will accept without demur the value 
of your article. It should then rest only for him to make up his 
mind. If the latter part of the letter is allowed to become dull, 
or is permitted to appear too solid, he will lose interest. What 
is said should be definitely more lively. (b) The opposite error 
is to make the persuasive material only wordy and shallow. It 
should awaken concrete images, and employ specific language, 
easy and pleasant to grasp. 


Use of Appeals——Human beings are endowed with certain 
fundamental desires or wants. With these wants go correlated 
appeals. In sales letters that “pull’’ successfully, it will be 
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found that a number of suitable appeals have been adroitly 


introduced. 


The following fundamental desires or wants of human 
beings and the correlated appeals are suggested by Starch 
(“Principles of Advertising,” 1923, page 260) : 


) 


i: 


WONDAMA WHE 


. Appetite—hunger 
. Taste 
. Cleanliness 


. Bodily comfort 


Warmth 
Coolness 


- Rest—sleep 
- Health 
. Safety 
10. 


ITI. 11. 
. Personal appearance—beauty 
. Style 

. Shyness and modesty 

. Devotion to others 


EV #16. 
. Love of offspring 

. Sympathy for others 
. Protection of others 


Fear—caution 


Sex attraction 


Parental affection 


. Domesticity—having a home 
. Home comfort 

. Hospitality 

Wis 23. 
. Efficiency—making things go well 

. Economy—saving of time, effort, material 


VII. 26. 


Possession—ownership 


Gregariousness—sociability—associating with 
people 


- Social distinction 

. Approval by others—pride 
- Imitation of others 

- Group loyalty 

- Cooperation 

- Courtesy 

- Ambition 

. Competition—rivalry 

. Managing others 


other 
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VIII. 36. Pleasure 
37. Play—sport 
38. Amusement 
39. Humor 
40. Teasing 


IX. 41. Activity—mental and physical 
42. Constructiveness—wanting to build or make thin 
43. Manipulation—wanting to handle things 


X. 44. Curiosity—wanting to find out 
XI. 45. Respect for or devotion to a superior power (Deity) 


Conviction and Persuasion Based upon Judicious Use of 
Appeals.—In all selling, some motive for human action is being 
brought into play. Perhaps we are on our way out of a hard- 
ware store when a salesman (a very good one, indeed) calls 
our attention to a pair of pliers. 

“Those pliers,” (he tells us) “are hand-forged and hand- 
finished. They’re high-carbon steel. If I could break one of 
those handles I could show you a grain of steel as fine as the 
grain of a file. You know how ordinary pliers work loose 
at the pivot? The pivot wears and after it’s worn it jams. 
That’s because the holes are punched. The holes in those pliers 
aren't punched; they’re drilled. Take a good firm grip on the 
handles. Notice how they fit your hand—how they stick? See 
those little buttonlike things on the handles, with the little holes 
in the centre? That’s the suction-grip idea. When you're 
working around your car with those pliers and the handles 
become greasy they won’t slip. Notice the finish. Ordinary 
pliers rust. The nickel plating slips off. The nickel on those 
pliers will stick; and that’s because they’re perfectly smooth 
and clean and then plated. There’s a pair of pliers that will 
last a lifetime. They’re guaranteed.” 

In this brief sales talk there are brought into play the mo- 
tives of efficiency, economy, constructiveness, manipulation, 
curiosity, and safety. Correlated appeals are, respectively, 
making things go well; saving of time, effort, material; want- 
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ing to build or make or repair things ; wanting to handle things ; 
wanting to find out; and wanting to avoid injury. 


A Group of Illustrative Sales Letters.—There follows a 
number of illustrative sales letters. In studying these letters, 
note particularly the use of: (1) elements of conviction, (2) 
elements of persuasion, (3) appeals correlated to the funda- 
mental wants of human beings. Note also, (4) the type of 
prospect addressed, (5) how the type of prospect affects th 
tone, the manner, and the content of each letter. 


I am sending you the enclosed % reduced size reproduction 
of parts of The United States Daily, together with a stamped 
reply postal, because I believe you may be seriously interested in 
the activities of the Government at Washington and throughout 
the world. 

Government activities now affect nearly every business and 
profession. For this reason, David Lawrence and fifty-nine men 
and women, leaders in American business and professional life, 
established the United States Daily on March 4, last year. Even 
now it is read in every state in the Union, in all U. S. territories 
and possessions, and in every country in the world. 

It gives you all of the information obtained daily by the 
largest staff of news specialists in Washington, from the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial departments, independent estab- 
lishments, bureaus, units, sections, divisions of the Government 
of the United States, more than three hundred in number. It is 
a newspaper unlike any you have ever seen. It limits advertis- 
ing to 1/5 of the space, guaranteeing you at least 4/5 of the 
paper devoted to essential information. 

Every day it supplies you with an extensive News-Sum- 
mary, which covers nearly half of the first page. Thus you can 
go straight to the day’s Government information important to 
you. There you will find the gist of each article presented and 
indexed by subject. The following Monday The Daily supplies 
you with a separate eight-page Weekly Summary and Index 
which points you quickly to all the Government information 
printed in The Daily during that week, and thus acts as a valu- 
able reference medium from then on. About May 15 of this 
year, you receive the first Year Book and Annual Cumulative 
Index, a complete reference source for all time to the official 
United States Government information, rulings, decisions, and 
legislation of the past year. 

As an additional service to our subscribers, we say to them 
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that if at any time they have questions relating to Government 
activities, on which we have or can get the information, our 
Inquiry Division, which we have just established here as an ac- 
commodation to subscribers, is at their service. 

Adolph Ochs, publisher of the great New York Times, told 
us that the annual subscription price of The United States Daily 
should have been about sixty dollars. Our Board of Directors, 
after studying costs, set the fee at thirty cents a week. payable 
quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly. This includes daily, weekly, 
and annual summaries and indexes as well as the privileges of 
the Inquiry Division. 

We are ready to serve you faithfully. Use the enclosed 
stamped reply postal and we’ll start sending you the paper. Then 
you will have Washington delivered direct to you every working 
day. : 





Let us show you how you may spend your vacation in one 
of the charming German watering places at a cost no greater 
than that of a vacation at home. 

Twenty-five days of healthful recreation in the magnificent 
Rhineland, Black Forest, or Bavarian Alps resorts, with an in- 
vigorating sea voyage of 10 days each way, will cost you between 
$300 and $500. 

This modest sum will amply cover the expense of: 


Trip over on Cabin Passenger boat, so much in 


favor now $145.00 
Round trip, Tourist Third Class 175.00 
Price for room and full board in any of the 
resorts per day 3.00 to 
5.00 


Here are a few of the enjoyments and benefits which the 
German Health Resorts have to offer the American teacher: 

A thorough rest in beautiful, quiet surroundings with all 
the conveniences of modern life, without its nervous 
strain. 

The benefit of its medicinal springs. 

Short excursions to historical places, famous for their 
beauty and romance. 

Famous institutions of learning, art, and science, in which 
Germany abounds. 

Finest concerts, three times a day. 

Theatre and opera performances. 


The resorts are situated in the beautiful river valleys of the 
Rhineland, Black Forest, Bavarian Alps, etc. There is daily 
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opportunity for excursions to the romantic German castles, ex- 
tinct voleanoes—as in the Eifel Mountains, the many cloisters 
and missions famous for their learning, art, and beauty. <A so- 
journ in a German resort is at the same time an opportunity for 
seeing such centers of interest as Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, 
Frankfort, Munich, Rothenburg, etc. The German spas are vis- 
ited every year by the most cosmopolitan society. Thousands of 
guests are healthy vacationists in search of recreation, while 
others come particularly for the baths. If you suffer from any 
particular ailment and desire advice concerning the “cures,” we 
shall gladly send you, free of all charge, complete information 
and literature. 

It is in furnishing accurate information that our service con- 
sists, as we are not a commercial enterprise and do no booking. 


On page 4 of the booklet we sent you a few days ago you 
will find these words :— 


“The upward trend of business carries most concerns 
along to success. 


Conversely, the downward trend brings temporarily 
successful firms to bankruptcy. Never was this truth so 
strongly emphasized as it was in the depression of 
1920-21. 


Too many business men were not prepared for the 
reaction which must inevitably follow every boom.” 


Thousands of Rayburn clients in almost every conceivable 
line of business, have been forecasting coming conditions for 
many years and so are eliminating losses and increasing profits. 

They are taking advantage of opportunities while they are 
still opportunities. 

A few minutes with a Rayburn man will show you how you 
can scientifically forecast your own business. 

One of our representatives is now in your vicinity and will 
soon call to discuss your problems with you. 

I am sure you will find him a very valuable man to meet. 


The S. S. Leviathan may carry you across to tour Europe 
this summer— 

Or to study in the British Museum— 

Or you may be touring Glacier National Park—- 

Or climbing the Canadian Rockies— 
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Or loafing for a few weeks in a little seaside cottage on the 
Coast of Maine. 

But in the back of your mind something is going to season 
the quality of your relaxation, and it is going to govern the 
amount of the pleasure you’ll have. 

That will be the safety of your possessions at home. If you 
knew that everything would be secure and shipshape when you 
got back, wouldn’t the trip be smoother ? 

“When the fire alarm is sounded,” once remarked the great 
detective of Baker Street, “a married woman will reach for her 
baby, an unmarried one for her jewel case.” For each the most 
precious . . 

Your precious papers, vital documents, securities, leases, 
insurance policies, heirlooms, keepsakes—don’t leave them in 
bureau drawers or in your study desk. When you board the 
train out of Madison, be worry-free ! 


A State Bank Safety Deposit Box . . . . our armorclad vault 
. electrically guarded day and night . . . . a beautiful pro- 
tection for less than a cent a day .... isn’t the answer clear? 


Reserve your State Bank Safe Deposit Box now! 

To those who reserve a box during the month of May, The 
State Bank is offering three months’ rental free of charge. This 
makes the cost much less than a cent a day. Come in and select 
the size you prefer. You will find one exactly to fit your needs. 

May we present you with three months’ free rental ? 





Suppose during one of the snowy days we'll have this win- 
ter, your car slides gently into a curb, settles back into a couple 
of feet of wet snow, and is simply stuck—wheels spinning— 
snow falling—air getting colder— 

Wouldn’t it be comfortable to know that all you have to do 
is to step to the nearest telephone, call Elmwood 1199, and let 
the Frontenac Auto Club Service Department do your worrying 
for you? They’ll put you back in the center of the road, tow 
you in if necessary, service your car for any adjustments, motor 
troubles, brake difficulties—in short, step between you and 
worry, and leave you only the pleasure of driving your car 
through any weather. 

Think of getting this advantage and fifteen definite other 
advantages for the little sum of twenty cents a week! 

Our officers serve without pay. Every dollar of this non- 
profit organization goes to serve its members, to help you out of 
difficulty if, as a motoring member, you get into it. Membership 
links you up with 600 other clubs all over the United States, all 
of which offer you reciprocal help, wherever you may be. Inci- 
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dentally, you automatically become a member of the American 
Automobile Association, because the Frontenac Auto Club is 
affiliated. 

Put our emblem on your radiator! Give the women drivers 
in your family the sense of security on the road that comes 
from knowing they can always get instant motor and touring 
help—a privilege extended only to members of this Club. 

When our representative calls upon you, as he will soon, will 
you not grant him a brief interview? We assure you this 
courtesy will be appreciated. 





We take great pleasure in sending you herewith a copy of 
our book “Seven Famous Reprints” which you requested. We 
trust you will find it an interesting and valuable addition to your 
library—worth many times the small sum you paid for it. 

Your interest in this type of book indicates that you are 
among those who appreciate such works as the new 13th Edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Perhaps you are one of thou- 
sands who have said, “Some day I will own that great work.” 

Accordingly, I am taking the liberty of sending you under 
separate cover a copy of our 52-page descriptive booklet illus- 
trated with maps and plates in color, which I think you will be 
glad to have. This should reach you within the next few days. 





Do you know how the time spent on your figure work divides 
up between Addition, Multiplication, Division, and Subtraction ? 

When we were asked, we didn’t know either. 

So we questioned the Head Accountant of a large factory 
about it. “I don’t know,” he replied. ‘What’s the idea?” 

“Well, suppose you were thinking of buying a figuring ma- 
chine, how would you know just what kind would be best for 
your work?” 

“TI see the point. It’s important. I’ll find out.” 

He did. So did 25 other concerns to whom the question was 
put—Wholesalers, Retailers, Manufacturers, Mail Order, Insur- 
ance—each in a different line of business. 

Here’s the result: 


Addi Multiplyin Dividin Subtracting 
General Average of aoe 2 a. 8 49 8 Pate 


Adding & Multiplying Dividing & Subtracting 


time spent on 049% 6% 


If your work runs anything like that, doesn’t it follow that 
you should first make sure of getting a machine capable of han- 
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dling both Addition and Multiplication rapidly and accurately? 
If it Divides and Subtracts, so much the better. 
+ The W. & J. Calculator is a high-speed machine for ALL 
Figure Work. 

Let a W. & J. man demonstrate it on your figure work. 


At this time of year, you are no doubt confronted with the 
problem—as all of us are—of what will make a suitable gift 
for the bride to whose wedding you have been invited, or for 
the graduate whose commencement you will attend. 

For the solution of this problem, we offer the especially 
priced and quaint gift pieces illustrated in the enclosed brochure. 

Built for us by Bradford and Steel of rich American walnut, 
wonderfully and beautifully finished by a hand waxed process, 
these gift pieces are unusually charming. Round each is woven 
a web of fascinating romance. The sewing cabinet, for instance, 
was inspired by an old sea chest, reminiscent of the days when 
pirates sailed the Spanish Main. 

Not only do they possess the artistry of design and fine 
craftsmanship of Bradford and Steel, but they are also highly 
practicable. They are pieces to be used as well as admired. In 
their usefulness and daily companionship lies much of their 
charm. 

And they are not costly. In fact they have been especially 
priced for June as a proof that furniture of high quality and 
artistic merit is available at prices that are unusually moderate. 


Hope Chest $00.00 Butterfly Table $00.00 
Sewing Cabinet 00.00 Occasional Table 00.00 


These values are so attractive we hope you will make it a 
point to see them soon. Throughout the store other offerings of 
timely interest also invite your visit. 





Trout season is here! It brings a tingle to your blood and 
a feel of ice-cold water swirling around your legs; it makes 
your hand itch for a good fly rod; it makes you want to hunt up 
your basket and look over the contents of your fly book. 

Our spring stock of DeLuxe tackle is here with a few new 
items in the old line. If you usually fish a stream that has over- 
hanging brush, you will be interested in the new short length 
fly pole. It’s just as supple and easy to handle as the longer 
ones, and it saves a man’s patience and pleasure by avoiding the 
tangling branches. 


DeLuxe is also putting out a dandy new reel this year. It’s 
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a five jewel, multiple action winder and it’s made out of that 
new, hard-wearing molybdenum steel. The best news of all is 
that it doesn’t cost any more than the old ones. 

You will be glad to see the new flies DeLuxe is giving us this 
time. I understand they got a couple of Indians from the Me- 
nominee Reservation to show them how to build flies and what 
materials to use. They have turned out some lively looking arti- 
ficial bugs in this stock and they ride the water well. I know 
because I just tried them. 

This spring has been fine for trout. The sparkling, icy-cold 
waters of your favorite stream are just right now. The trout 
have had a long, lazy winter, and they are now active and ready 
to go. You may want a new pole or reel this year; but, what- 
ever you want, you don’t want a leader to break on you and lose 
a nice five point German Brown; so lay in a supply of new ones. 
Your flies, too, are doubtless looking rather seedy after a winter 
in the book. 

Now is the best time to fish—when the rivers are filling up 
with these spring rains. Now is the best time to buy the new 
tackle you need—before our stock is picked over. Come in 
tomorrow and we shall be glad to help you select just what you 
want. 


The Farm Pump Engine, in addition to furnishing an abun- 
dance of water, both for your stock and for domestic purposes, 
will do a dozen and one other jobs about your place, greatly 
relieving everyone—yourself, the hired help, the women folks 
and the children. 

It will run a cream separator, churn, grindstone, fanning 
mill, corn sheller—most anything that you want to hitch it to. 

It will run a washing machine and wringer for the women. 
And why shouldn’t the women have these health and strength 
impairing jobs done by power as long as this power is so inex- 
pensive ? 

With a hose attached, the Farm Pump Engine will throw a 
strong stream of water 40 feet high and 60 feet on the level, 
making a most excellent outfit for sprinkling lawns, watering 
gardens, washing windows, buggies, automobiles, and an invalu- 
able outfit for fire protection. See what it says about this in the 
catalogue we are sending, page 19. 

We are not telling you much about the construction of the 
Farm Pump Engine, because the catalogue we are sending cov- 
ers this fully. 

Your inspecting the engine that our representative has, how- 
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ever, will give you the best idea of how simple it is, how well 
built, and how adaptable to your work. 

Examine it closely—get it between yourself and the light— 
look into the crank case—start it up! 

See how easy it is to operate—how economical on fuel, and 
think of the many dreaded jobs you could put it to. We'll wager 
that you won’t be content until you own one. 

The fact that over 50,000 Flint and Jackson Farm Pump 
Engines have been sold in a little less than seven years’ time will 
give you an idea of how rapidly the farmers of this country are 
coming to the conclusion that they cannot afford to be without 
one. 





Having some confidential statistics to prepare, the secretary 
of a certain business firm took his W. & J. Calculating Machine 
home with him to work up the figures. 

His nine-year-old son became curious and, of course, like all 
boys, asked his father what he was doing and how he did it. Of 
course he had to be shown and the next day this boy was adding 
accurately, without any trouble at all, long columns that he 
wouldn’t have tackled if he had to do it in his head. 

This interested the father so that he showed him how to mul- 
tiply 456 x 32 by putting the fingers on keys 456 and hitting 
twice, then sliding the fingers over and hitting three times. In 
a couple of minutes the boy was able, without any trouble at all, 
to make a multiplication several times on the machine while his 
father did it once mentally. 

This simply brings out the ease and simplicity of the opera- 
tion of the W. & J. Calculating Machine, and the labor and time 
it saves. 


Here Is toe Unusuat Proposition WE Want To Pre- 
SENT TO You As a Facutry MemBer—The University Co-Op 
has always endeavored to be of service to students and faculty. 
Undoubtedly we have been successful to some degree. We want 
to go a step further now. We Want To Save You Money In 
THE PURCHASE OF YouR CLOTHING. 

We have made connections with one of the fine tailoring 
houses in America whereby they will make clothing to measure- 
ment. We were most fortunate in the matter of price. We will 
allow you, as a member of the faculty, to select your clothing 

. and charge you cost price plus the smallest possible 
margin. 

For faculty wear, we suggest the Lundershire Twist, Two 
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swatches are attached. Twist it .... abuse it... . and it 
will spring back into shape. Rub it... . pull it and you wiil 
find that it retains its original appearance. Run a pencil point 
through, the threads jump back into place. Here is a fabric 
that will stand lots and lots of abuse and still look new and 
smart. 

This is just one of the many fabrics which we are showing 
for faculty wear. There are many more including worsteds and 
herringbones, serges and novelty weaves. 

Let us prove to you that we can actually save you money. 
Under this special arrangement we can give you fine custom 
tailoring at Less than you ordinarily pay for ready made 
clothing. 


For many years “S. V.” Wills has been acknowledged as 
Toronto’s leading stylist. His intuition is almost uncanny and 
his approval in correct men’s wear accepted by many hundreds 
of Toronto people. His forecast for Fall may interest you: 


Suits: Three button coat, loosely fitted, trousers straight 
and moderately full cut; colors, medium and dark; gray 
patterns will largely predominate. 

Overcoats: Dark oxford gray will be the most popular 

shade. Blue will run second. The long, single-breasted 

full coat, and the shorter double-breasted, slightly fitted 
model will divide honors. A considerable number of vel- 
vet collars will make their appearance. 

Hats: The snap brim hat will lead. Bound edge fedoras 

will follow. Colors will be tan and gray. The stiff black 

derby will make its appearance in considerable numbers. 

Shoes: Blacks will gain in preference. Tans of a slightly 

darker shade than formerly. Shapes will be very slightly 

narrower in the toe. 

Complete ensembles of correct haberdashery combinations 
have been arranged throughout the store, showing harmonious, 
complementing color ideas. 

Come in, Mr. Blank, and see them. Reserve a few minutes 
for a talk with “S. V.” You'll find him a helpful advisor on 
your clothes problems. 


REMOVING CERTAIN ANACHRONISMS 


Re: ’s Shakespeare Studies comes very appropriately 
in the Bard’s birth-month. 
You will find it quite unlike most of the books about Shake- 
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speare. It has a common sense directness, a refusal to abide by 
tradition where the facts point elsewhere, that has been all too 
rare. Yet it does not diminish the Bard. It removes him from 
his man-made pedestal to set him upon his own proper mountain. 

In a natural and often lively style and with a deep under- 
standing of life, Mr. points out the anachronisms of 
much recent Shakespeare criticism. Many of the meanings read 
into his lines could obviously not have been put there by the real 
Shakespeare living in the England of Elizabeth’s day. One finds 
many such trenchant paragraphs as the following: 





“No one has regarded readers less, for he expected none; 
he had no critics to fear and face but those in gallery and 
pit, who can be wooed to forget to be critical; and he 
wrote only for immediate effect, with otherwise unlimited 
liberty of utterance .... Shylock or Falstaff or the 
Ghosts he made only for himself and the Elizabethan 
audience, not one Shylock or Falstaff or Ghost for them, 
and another, lurking in the lines, for enlightened you 
and me.” 


Shakespeare Studies is an octavo volume of 502 pages, well 
indexed, and is priced at $4.00. Copies are available at your 
bookstore, or we will fill your order by postpaid mail. For 
your convenience an order form is enclosed. 





You know the first thing a woman looks at after her eye 
strikes a table she likes, is the finish. You can see them right 
now, can’t you, rubbing their fingers over the tops of your 
tables ? 

Let them do it, all they want to—if they’re Plymouth tables ! 
They won’t hurt them, for Plymouth finish is not merely laid 
on—it’s worked in! 

Every Plymouth table goes through fourteen different opera- 
tions in our finishing room. We are just as particular to get the 
best finish we know as we are to create attractive designs and 
build in the quality that lasts and satisfies. 

Let us ship you a few styles each of Library, Davenport, 
and Dining Tables—make your selection from the catalogue we 
sent you. If you ever saw a better or more beautiful finish, let 
them come back to us; it’s all right, we'll take the chance and 
pay the freight both ways. 

We know it will pay you to handle Plymouth tables, for they 
sell—and stay sold! 

Tacked to the bottom of each Plymouth table or table drawer 
is a stout envelope. In this envelope is an illustrated talk on 
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how our tables are made; how the wood is carefully selected, 
how the veneers are built up, how thoroughly we do the job of 
finishing, why Plymouth tables will satisfy—lastingly. 

This is one of the biggest hits any manufacturer ever made 
with his trade. Our dealers have shown more real enthusiasm 
about this feature of our sales helps than you’d ever imagine. 

Good retail salesmen are not so plentiful. This sales talk is 
not only helpful to them, but impresses the customer because it’s 
authentic—comes direct from the manufacturer. 

We enclose one of those envelopes and circulars with this let- 
ter. Please examine it carefully and let us have any suggestions 
for its improvement that may occur to you. 

Also send us your order and let us put on your sales floor a 
line of tables that won’t stay there! Faster sales mean quicker 
and greater profits! 





We want to make a confession. Frankly we don’t know 
everything about the inside details of your particular business. 

On the other hand, the man who makes the weather fore- 
cast seldom knows much about sailing a ship, yet ship captains 
are very careful to consult him. 

The men who make the crop forecast probably know very 
little about growing corn or harnessing horses, yet tens of thou- 
sands of business men literally hang on their words. 

So with business—prospects are determined not so much by 
conditions within any particular industry as by conditions with- 
out—by changing fundamental conditions, money rates, volume 
of trade, commodity prices, labor conditions, consumers’ de- 
mand, credit situation and a score of other factors beyond your 
control. 

Your business seems to you different—all businesses are dif- 
ferent in their inside working—but all businesses are alike fun- 
damentally because all must meet the same changing conditions 
of the market they buy in and the people they sell to. 

Profits and progress are determined very largely by your 
ability to meet these outside changes. 

Just so—it is the business of Rayburn’s Reports to forecast 
the business weather for you. The Subscriber to Rayburn’s 
Reports on Business secures in advance absolutely impartial and 
authoritative information on what conditions in his field are 
likely to be three months—six months—a year—hence. 

Instead of having to follow the crowd or trusting to current 
gossip he knows what’s coming and is able to take advantage of 
every opportunity while it is still an opportunity. 
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To You Wuo Wear THE Key or Put Beta Kappa: 
(on watch chain or in pocket, as the case may be) 


Greetings and all hail: Here’s news for you: 

Perhaps you, too, have book-shelves piled high with your 
favorites and are gifted with a weakness for this thing called 
“literature.” Come then, rejoice with me over the best thing 
that’s happened for ages. 

Someone, Henry W. Lanier by name (Yes, he’s a son of the 
poet, Sidney Lanier), had a truly brilliant inspiration. What's 
more he had the ambition to carry it out, calling in as aids no 
less personages than William Lyon Phelps, John Cotton Dana, 
and Charles Mills Gayley. As a result, we have at last a maga- 
zine reprinting what has been read with the greatest pleasure for 
ages past together with the best of contemporary efforts. 

Even the name lends a sort of distinction to it. From that 
“Libro—” of ancient Venice on whose pages were inscribed 
the names of the privileged nobility, the magazine has been 
called sT am sola, 2 because it is destined to contain the signa- 
tures of the aristocrats of literature. 

And as if all this were not enough, special features have been 
added with which I for one am quite enchanted: “Things Re- 
membered From the Play,” “The Tenth Muse: Advertisa,” “So 
They Say,” “Hors-d’oeuvres from the Latest Books”—much bet- 
ter than the usual book reviews—and Mr. Lanier’s special com- 
ment on authors called, “Certain Persons of Importance.” 

No wonder the magazine has had a phenomenal rise in popu- 

larity. Starting out modestly with an issue of 35,000 copies, 
recently it celebrated a second birthday with a circulation of over 
175,000. To say nothing of the favorable comment coming in 
from most flattering sources. 
But, I have raved enough. Look over a copy of THE 
Secs for yourself and be charmed as I have been. The regular 
subscription price is $3.00 but to give you a chance to get ac- 
quainted [ have arranged to give you six months for $1.00. We 
know that acquaintance ripens into warm friendship. 





oy 


Dear Sir: 
$22,267.64 from a single letter: 

The General Manager was amazed. He hadn’t the remotest 
idea that he could write a letter that would bring in over $20,000 
worth of business. But there were the returns to prove it— 
order after order, from his circular letter campaign to win back 
1,305 old customers. 

Was, then, this $22,267.64 letter pure luck? 

Not exactly! For when the General Manager heard of an 
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unusual Blank publication on business correspondence, con- 
taining the actual working methods of Jackson Blythe, the well- 
known letter writing specialist, he was among the first to write 
for a copy. A few weeks later he wrote us: 


I must say—and quite frankly too—that I never knew 
there were so many fine points in business letters as I 
found in Mr. Blythe’s work. Below are the detailed 
results of my circular letter campaign to win back 1,305 
old customers. I most certainly owe the unusually good 
results to your publication. 


Business received from first letter............ $22,267.64 
Business received from second letter.......... 3,879.67 
Saat APY Neos oe hein i. eee nde Gear $26,147.31 
ee PMN TE VTC Rs Siento wings ieee cist G Corus wats oe ee 82.74 
Averare bUSINeSS. Per NAMIC...5 0% 20.502 + oe 20.03 
Per eene rerorus first letter. .. ace eo vases see 17.90 
Per cent returns second letter......4.....55% 10.70 


This is the very frank statement of the Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of an important concern in Dallas, Texas (name 
on file in our office). Seldom if ever has there been such a 
whole-hearted endorsement of a publication. None the less 
interesting, however, is the experience of C. W. Armstrong, 
Portland, Oregon, who after reading the part dealing with sizing 
up the “load” of a letter, wrote that a letter made a $1,200.00 
sale. As soon as Julius, Janse & Company heard of this pub- 
lication they bought a copy, and later reordered five copies. Lit- 
erally hundreds of successful concerns have secured this book 
and are using it to increase sales, collect slow accounts and 
soothe disgruntled customers. Their letters are becoming more 
human, more compelling, more effective. 

Now, the same methods which these concerns have found 
so usable are offered to you in “Letters that Bring Results,” 
the new 947-page book by Jackson Blythe. Here are really 
explained, illustrated and applied the fundamental principles 
behind all letters, letters that win orders, letters that bring 
the “trickster” to time, letters that build up good will and 
prestige. 

This remarkable book shows how to size up the work a let- 
ter must do, how to express feeling or ideas in words, how to 
overcome indifference or opposition, how to make your mean- 
ing clear, how to make your letter get action, how to make your 
letter grip attention, how to plan letter-heads, envelopes and 
enclosures, how to organize correspondence work and test let- 
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ters, how to find and use ideas for letters—947 pages on the 
preparation of business-winning letters and methods that make 
for success in mail work. (See circular enclosed.) 

Will you examine a copy of this book? 

Send no money now. The book is sent on approval for 
five days’ free examination. If entirely satisfied, remit ac- 
cording to the terms on the card enclosed. Otherwise return 
the book. 

The sooner you get this book the quicker you can begin to 
use it. So send the convenient examination card today—now! 


Problems 


1. Analyze any six of the foregoing letters, listing for each 
one the specific appeals used ; particular types of evidence found ; 
persuasive material noted. Briefly describe the type of prospect 
addressed, as far as you can determine this from the letter ; and 
in each letter show how the type of prospect affects the tone, 
the manner, and the content. 

2. Through a “sales” letter, try to persuade a friend to join 
you in attending the university which you have chosen. 

3. A certain magazine publisher receives a request for a sample 
copy of his magazine. According to the usual custom he sends a 
letter with the sample copy urging the inquirer to send in his 
subscription. In case no reply is forthcoming, follow-up letters 
are sent out. Assignment: Prepare a series of three letters to 
be used by the publishers of the magazine. Choose for yourself 
the magazine with which you happen to be most familiar. 

4. The business manager of your school paper has asked you 
to prepare a series of four follow-up letters to be sent to local 
business men in the neighborhood of the school, with a view to 
getting them to place advertising in the paper. Using your own 
material, write the letters. 

5. Prepare a series of three follow-up letters designed to sell 
to the merchants and professional men of your city a set of fifty- 
two Better Letter Bulletins, published by an acknowledged au- 
thority in the field of letter writing. Gather your facts carefully 
as a preliminary to planning this campaign. 


CHAPTER XX 


BUILDING THE FOLLOW-UP SERIES—METHODS 
OF GETTING ACTION 


The Clincher.—That part of a sales letter whose definite 
purpose is to turn conviction and persuasion into favorable ac- 
tion is commonly known as “the clincher.” Every sales letter 
should be made to close with a direct request to take some spe- 
cific and, if possible, immediate acti action. As anyone with selling 
ey will point out, the most favorable time for request- 
ing action is at the moment when the reader’s interest and 
desire are at the highest level. This will normally be after he 
has read the appeals, which tend to bring his buying impulse 
to a focus. 


Methods for Securing Action.—There are certain com- 
monly used and widely tested methods of influencing a reader 
to act. Three of these methods are: } / 

1. Offer inducements. | 


2. Make it easy to act. ——— 
3. Suggest that the reader act without delay. 


It should be remembered always that it is human nature to 
put off until tomorrow what does not actually have to be done 
today. The natural tendency toward delay, together with the 
universal human reluctance to part with hard-earned money, 
must be overcome by an urgent and effective spur to action. 


1. Offer Inducements.—There follow some of the more 
common devices to induce readers to act: 
(a) Free trial offer. Example: floor waxer, vacuum cleaner. 
(b) Order now and have the use of this article; you do not 
need to pay for 30 days. 
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(c) We have only a limited supply on hand and it is fast 
being exhausted. Act now, before it is too late. 

(d) Prices will go up after September 20. Take advantage 
of the present price while you can. 

(e) Secure our special 10% discount by sending in your 
order at once. 

(f) Get our additional premium offer by sending in your 
money at once. 

(g) This offer expires on August 10. 

(h) Use our instalment plan; enjoy it while you pay for it. 

(i) Absolutely guaranteed. 

(j) Money back if not satisfied. 

(k) We will send on approval, without obligation. 

(1) Send no money; see the article first. 


Inducements are widely used in all selling activity. Numer- 
ous examples of their use will come to mind quickly. The suc- 
cessful sales manager of a large realty organization closes one 
of his bulletins with the following paragraph: 

“For each salesman in the subdivision department whose 
commissions for October equal 8 1/3% of his 19— quota, we 
will buy a new $10 hat.” 

Inducements are frequently used to meet the objection to 
price which may be raised by a reader as he nears the close of 
the letter. In general, it is acknowledged to be an unwise pol- 
icy to cut prices whenever this can be avoided. The customer 
may be inclined to hold out longer in the hope of further re- 
ductions, or may even suspect the reliability of the seller and 
the real merit of his goods. It is somewhat safer to set a bar- 
gain price for a limited time. This does not imply that the 
original price is unwarrantably high, because the principle of 
bargain sales to raise money quickly or to bring in trade is well 
established in the minds of most buyers. To give a logical 
reason for a cut in price is, of course, the most effective device 
of all. 


It is, however, the experience of many users of direct mail 
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advertising that to give away something with the article, per- 
haps also for a limited time, is a much surer way of preserving 
its reputation. A letter selling magazine subscriptions, for in- 
stance, offers a bonus for each new subscriber, a scheme which 
lowers the actual payment price, but does not change the nomi- 
nal price. Again, where the nature of the goods permits, a 
cheaper article can be offered on the assumption that the cus- 
tomer has a certain sum to spend and wants the value of that 
sum in service, although he is not able to buy the better article. 
It will be seen that the last method casts no discredit on the 
article that was first offered. In point of fact, the advantages 
of the better article may be shown more strongly by contrast, 
and may induce the customer to buy it after all. If a letter 
mentions an inferior article as second choice, it should be par- 
ticularly careful to avoid any implication of lack of taste or 
judgment if the buyer should choose the second best. This 
principle, frequently violated in sales letters, should be guarded 
against. 


2. Make It Easy to Act—Some of the devices for ac- 
complishing this are: 


(a) The self-addressed envelope. 

(b) The self-addressed envelope with a stamp affixed. 

(c) The printed reply postal, with a few blanks for the 
customer to fill. 

(d) The suggestion that the reader take a pencil and write 
a reply on the back of the letter. 

(e) Enclosure of an order blank. 

(£) Make the order blank require only the simplest effort to 
fill out. 

(g) If money is to be sent, be very careful to say just how 
you want it sent. For example, point out whether : 

_ you want it in the form of money order, draft, or 

check, and whether cash or stamps will be acceptable. 
Suggest easy ways in which it may be sent. 
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3. Ask the Reader to Act Without Delay.—A letter with- 
out a request for action is as bad as a letter without a point of 
contact. No matter how intelligent your reader may be, his 
instinctive tendency will be to obey a request or a command. 
Action may be suggested with varying degrees of urgency. It 
may take: 


(a) The form of persuasive suggestion: “Why not drop the 
enclosed post card in the mail now? You will want 
to hear, from time to time, of our possible new de- 
velopments, and possible new offers. The card is 
already addressed, signed, and ready for postage. 

~ May we hear from you?” ; 

(b) The courteous, but brisk, request for action: “If you 
will just drop this card in the mail at once, we'll see 
that you get your copy of our catalogue immediately.” 

(c) The outright command: “Check size and style on the 
order blank now and drop in the mail at once!” 


It will be seen that these three types of action suggestion 
become increasingly peremptory. A certain amount of ex- 
perience and judgment will be helpful in deciding what form of 
close to use. Some people resent the definite command; others 
require it in order to be made to act. The important point, 
always, is to make the action specific, such as sending a check, 
filling out an enclosed postal, preparing for the visit of a sales- 
man, reading a catalogue or booklet, calling on a local agent, or 
even picking up the telephone. 


Value of the Subordinate Action Suggestion in Sales 
Letters——To say that the letter is a means of getting final 
action is to refer not only to the ultimate object of the signa- 
ture on the order, but also to all the subordinate actions scat- 
tered through the campaign, by which you wake up the pros- 
pect, stimulate his mind, get him to do a number of things in 
much the same way that an experienced salesman induces a 
prospect to change his position when he is not giving his full 
attention. 
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A letter can be made an effective means of getting a pros- 
pect to perform a subordinate action that, in some instances, 
may make a success of the sale. An unusually successful sales 
letter writer has said that he makes a practice in his letters of 
working in a request for some subordinate action—not simply 
to induce the prospect to place his signature on the post card, 
but to get him to dramatize the situation by doing something 
in connection with the article being sold. Subordinate ac- 
tion suggestion, already referred to under the section entitled 
“Types of Evidence” (see page 259), bears a close relation and 
similarity to effective clinchers. As has been pointed out in a 
previous connection, every subordinate action, no matter how 
minor the performance may be, calls forth and establishes a 
valuable association with one or more strong selling points. 
Such subordinate action is also of high value in helping to 
break down indifference, arouse interest, and put the reader 
in a receptive frame of mind for the final action suggestion. 

National advertisers, as well as eminently successful sales 
letter writers, have consistently recognized the value of the sub- 
ordinate action suggestion. In two full-page advertisements 
in a recent issue of a national magazine the following examples 
occur : 

Wert Rupper SLIPs 


Take a rubber pencil eraser. Hold the pencil firmly and 
try to slide it over a glass surface. Note how the rubber sets 
up a friction against the glass—how it adheres. 

Now, wet the glass and try it again. Note how the rubber 
slips and skids the instant it reaches the wet area. This is what 
happens to your tires when they get wet. There is little or 
no friction between wet rubber and the road. 


LeveL THE Roap as You Go 

Wrap a string several times around a common wood spool, 
and hold loosely in your hand as shown in the illustration. 
Pull the string slowly and note how easily the spool turns. This 
is the action of Jupiter Snubbers over good roads. 

Now give the string a quick, hard jerk. Note how the spool 
digs into your hand and resists the pull. This is the action of 
Jupiter Snubbers when you hit a bad bump. Jupiters pull on the 
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axles and resist rebounds in proportion to the tendency of 
rebound. 

From seventy to ninety per cent of your driving is on roads 
like this—full of irregularities so small you don’t see them in the 
daytime. These are the cause of “galloping,” the only great 
source of discomfort left in today’s riding conditions. 


Because of their related nature, it is particularly easy to 
establish a connection between subordinate action, taken in the 
letter, and the final action which it is desired that the reader 
take in the clincher. No matter what the ultimate purpose of 
the letter may be, the reader will remember its contents better 
if he performs some action in connection with it. 


Additional Suggestions for Securing Action—When a 
man goes fishing, he hardly considers his outing a success if all 
that he succeeds in doing is to induce schools of fish to sur- 
round his hook and look at it inquisitively. He judges his day 
by the number of fish that he actually pulls out of the water 
and carries home in his creel. 

The success of a letter may likewise be judged by the num- 
ber of orders it brings home. The good letter is a “closer” 
letter, and unless it pushes the reader into action, it will be as 
futile as the Twentieth Century Limited in mid-Atlantic. It 
has been pointed out that the usual offer of low price should 
be guarded against in order that it may not be overdone. In 
other words, as long as there is some less-expensive inducement 
to turn to, mere price talk should be avoided as a main 
argument. 

It has been pointed out, earlier in this chapter, that when- 
ever possible it is good business to resort to price-maintaining 
offers instead of price-cutting offers. A glance at the field of 
direct mail selling shows the following current practices: 

Free samples are widely offered. Experience seems to 
show that it is wise to ask a few cents for postage to weed 
out non-purchasers and children. The device of printing a 
coupon which gives the owner a right to a free sample when 
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presented at the nearest dealer’s is effective in that it makes 
a direct customer-dealer contact. Books and even cigars are 
now being sent out on approval, but such offers, to protect the 
company, are naturally made only to selected lists of names 
composed of people who are relatively honest and considerate. 

Some organizations offer free service to buyers. To people 
who are known to be reliable, this is most effective salesman- 
ship. Service of this kind frequently takes the form of ex- 
perienced technical advice, such as suggestions for the design of 
a house, or for the plan to be carried out in a merchandising 
campaign. Demonstrations are usually offered in selling 
machines of elaborate or complex nature. When the mailing 
list is made up of logical and interested prospects, offers of 
demonstrations will usually bring a number of bona fide in- 
quiries. 

To send goods C.O.D., although a business practice widely 
followed, gives out an unfortunate implication which seems to 
say, in an undertone, ‘‘No doubt you are perfectly honest, and 
I have no intention of challenging your integrity when I ask 
you to pay for these goods before you get the package; but just 
for our own personal protection, please lay down your money 
first, so that if you do happen to be a crook, we will not have 
to stand the loss.’’ Distrust is implied. C.O.D. selling is ordi- 
narily avoided where it is desired to make a permanent cus- 
tomer of the inquirer. 

A device occasionally used in connection with certain goods 
is to give the reader a choice in the clincher as to whether he 
wishes to receive the article itself, or a sample, or a price list, 
or perhaps a catalogue. This is sometimes called the “multiple” 
_offer. It affords the real advantage of several options, from 
which the reader instinctively tends to choose the one he 
prefers. 

The “never again” offer, which has been used over and 
over again in every level of merchandising, should be kept in 
reserve for extra-special occasions. Used too frequently, it 
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promptly ceases to be believed by anyone. Like the cry of 
“Wolf! Wolf!’ when there was no wolf, the caption “never 
again,” used without a basis in fact, soon comes to be thor- 
oughly discredited. Perhaps one of the best examples of a 
convincing use of the “never again” offer is that of the Wana- 
maker store in New York, which took a full page, during the 
first month of the World War, to advertise “Seventy-one 
Dresses from Paris—Perhaps the Last.” It is reported that 
there were more than 50,000 women in the store on the day 
following the announcement. 


Novelty Letters as an Aid to Action.—Anything that 
centers attention on some particularly strong selling point and 
drives it home in the reader’s mind is a valuable aid in bringing 
about favorable action when the clincher asks for it. This is 
one of the reasons why advertisers sometimes turn to the 
mechanical help of cut-outs, peculiar shapes, and unusual folds 
in their sales letters. 


How Often Should Novelty Letters Be Used?_Tf 
“novelty” letters (see the accompanying illustrations) were 
common, they would no longer be novel, and their effectiveness 
would automatically disappear. Novelty letters should be re- 
sorted to only rarely. Upon occasion they can be made to 
present a product or a service more vividly through the use 
of cut-out shapes and surprise folds as a means of supplement- 
ing and emphasizing selling points, text, and illustrations. 


Typical Errors in the Clincher.—Occasionally in the fol- 
low-up the writer is tempted to forget the clincher, because he 
thinks the reader will remember the clincher of a previous 
letter, or because he does not really expect to close the sale 
with this particular letter. But he should always assume that 
the reader is ready to buy when the letter is ended, and that 
when the clincher is reached the expected action will be forth- 
coming. 






i. C. A. MacFarlane 
292 Madison Aveme 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. MacFarlane: 


Successful Circular Letters don't "just happen". 
On the contrary they are rounded out after much 
planning and careful study of how to accomplish 
a given objective. 



















Knowledge of how to segregate the "big selling 
appeal" and ability to introduce novelty in mail 


presentations requires specialized experience. 






That we have this experience is best demonstrat- 
ed by the increasing circle of advertisers now 
served. And it is possible that we might be of 
help to you in the further development of your 
business through the use of novel mailing pieces, 










Use the enclosed card and I'll be around to talk 
it over. 





A NOVELTY “CIRCULAR” LETTER 
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The clincher should not be more urgent than is consistent 
with the tone of the whole letter. Appeals to retail customers, 
especially to women, are likely to be less imperative than ap- 
peals to business men, whose ears may be more accustomed to 
advertising. 

Fresh and unhackneyed wording at the end of the letter 
is nearly as important as interesting language at the beginning. 
A stock phrase, like “Thanking you for past favors and hoping 
to receive your order,” or “Awaiting your further favors,” 
chills the reader’s interest decisively. No salesman would dream 
of ending a conversation thus. 

A negative suggestion in the clincher is particularly fatal 
to action. ‘“‘We will leave it to you to decide whether you will 
accept this offer or not,” practically postpones the reader’s de- 
cision, when it might have been secured on the spot. “If you 
are interested,” common phrase though it is, always has a 
negative suggestion. Better say, “We know you are interested,” 
or refer specifically to-interests on which the article has a_claim. 
“We trust that on have had the patience to read our long” 
communication,’ “We will not tire you with more talk,” 
invite the ae: to be tired and impatient with the letter. 


Appealing to the Best Instincts——The writer of sales 
letters should appeal to the best and highest instincts of the 
customer, and even if his first appeal is on a low plane of self- 
interest, it should rise as the letter proceeds. In order to do 
this, the writer should idealize the customer’s character, and 
suppose that he is capable of appreciating the service that the 
goods will perform for him. In urging a business man to buy 
good stationery, for instance, it is proper to refer to “conserva- 
tive, dignified, prosperous men of affairs,” since these are the 
qualities which the writer wishes him to admire at the moment 
—the qualities which, if he uses good stationery, his customers 
will see that he possesses. 

Such appeals are not flattery unless they are grossly over- 
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A NOVELTY CUT-OUT, HINGED AT THE LEFT, AND FOLDED OVER THE MESSAGE, 
SHOWING PRODUCT IN SUPER-SIZE. 
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done. They are concrete presentations of an ideal side of 
character. It is the duty of any speaker in appealing to his 
audience not only to shape his appeal to fit their point of view, 
but to raise their point of view to fit his appeal; and it is the 
salesman’s duty no less. He should remember that words on 
the page are necessary to produce this effect. It is not enough 
to think well of his customers, but he must incorporate the 
thought into the letter. Handsome appearance of the letter and 
courteous language carry the same implied compliment. 

To avoid flattery the statement should first be plausible. 
The man who wrote a few words of inquiry on a postal card 
was justly disgusted to receive an offer of an agency in a form 
letter which said, “Your inquiry convinced us that you are a 
man of force and integrity, one who would reap a rare harvest 
of reward by selling our goods.” Second, the writer should 
not pile up adjectives, or suggest too many good qualities of 
his customer in the same breath—“laying it on thick,” or “heavy 
on the brass.” Third, he should use the indirect appeal more 
often than the direct, suggestion more often than statement. 
“You are an intelligent employer of men; the interests of your 
employees are constantly in your mind,” is less effective than 
an indirect reference to “Intelligent employers of men, who have 
the interests of their employees constantly in mind.” 

Appeals of this sort are best introduced toward the last of 
the letter as persuasion, looking toward action. 


Answering an Inquiry.——When as the result of an adver- 
tisement or some other agency an inquiry has been received, the 
seller can assume that he has aroused a degree of interest in 
the prospective customer and a desire for information, but he 
cannot assume that he has made a sale. His letter should be 
serious in tone, its persuasion should be moderate, and the 
proportion of conviction should be large, for the natural as- 
sumption is that the customer needs explanation rather than 


urging. 
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If the inquiry contains several questions, the reply should 
answer them in order, and concentrate its effort on producing 
an interesting and positive discussion of each one. Always in- 
clude persuasion and a clincher. 

The reference to the letter of inquiry should come first, as 
the most natural point of contact, but especial pains must be 
taken to make it interesting. 


Hackneyed reference, using inferior stock phrases: 
Regarding yours of recent date. 


Referring to your valued favor of recent date asking for 
our... . we beg to advise that we have taken the liberty of 
referring your inquiry to our representative. 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor of 
recent date. 
Interesting reference: 


Thank you for your request. It shall have our immediate 
attention. 


We are glad to have your request for our booklet on . . 


We are very glad to furnish you with information concern- 
ing our; © ;. line. 


Your request about .... is highly appreciated. The infor- 
mation you wish is coming to you under separate cover. 


Your inquiry pleases us. It was high quality paint we 
talked about in that advertisement which you answered. Since 
you asked us to send you our booklet we know it is precisely 
that kind of paint you wish to learn more about. 


We are today mailing under separate cover our booklets 
- +. + requested in your inquiry of May 9. We hope you will 
find them helpful in planning your home. 


Referring to Printed Matter.—A letter accompanying a 
booklet or other printed matter should accomplish two specific 
ends: first, to get the booklet read, and second, to make the 
central facts of the proposition clear. Specific reference to 
pages in the booklet, quotation of some of its statements, or 


general comment on its good qualities are effective in directing 
attention to it. 
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When such a letter is turned out by imitation typewriting, 
it can be mailed as third-class matter and may be inserted in- 
side the cover of the booklet. In this case it probably should 
be short and easy to read, and should give up most of its 
Space to appealing for action. Occasionally a handsomely 
printed slip is used, with the wording, but not the appearance, 
of a letter. Thus the expense of the advertising is cut down, 
though the value of the personal appeal inherent in the letter 
is partly lost. 


Always Look Toward Action.—To send the booklet and the 
letter under separate covers to arrive in different mails is a 
more expensive but more effective plan. A logical method is 
to announce the sending of the booklet by a printed post card, 
and to follow it by a letter after the reader has had time to 
think the matter over. The letter then makes the first real at- 
tempt to close the sale. 


Throwing emphasis on the booklet: 


The booklet will, we think, please you. The open type and 
wide margins will invite you to read, and fifteen minutes will 
give you a fairly concise and intelligent view of the whole 
paint problem—what paint is, how it acts, how to use it, what it 
should cost, and some of the pitfalls. 

Many persons in planning a home do not even stop to con- 
sider brick, because of the general belief that only the wealthy 
Catt aitord £0. Use it..c 7s . will show you how erroneous this be- 
lief is. 

You can depend on the statements made in this booklet. In- 
vestigation by you in your own community will verify all of 
them. Wherever possible we have quoted from unprejudiced 
sources, as, for instance, the figures on cost of maintenance and 
repairs, the statistics on the tremendous annual waste by fire 
in America, because of inferior building, and the United States 
Government test establishing the superiority of ... as a fire- 
resistive material. 

We are sure that as a prospective home-builder you will 
find this booklet interesting. 

Have you read our portfolio of plans? If so, you will, we 
think, have found it interesting and of value. 
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You will find that the letters in the enclosed booklet have 
a personal interest. They may suggest to you how you can save 
time in your own business. 


Questions That Produce a Reply.—F rom the outset, the 
writer of sales letters works for a reply to his letters. A reply 
with an order is naturally what he wants, but in default of this 
he is glad of a reply of any kind. First, if the customer takes 
some action, however slight, he remembers the seller’s firm more 
easily than if he only read the letter and did nothing about it. 
Second, any reply, by testifying to a greater degree of interest, 
enables the seller to follow up the customer with more con- 
fidence, and helps to regulate the number of letters sent. Third, 
a reply is likely to give some information—the more the better 
—about the customer’s precise needs so that the seller can 
shape future letters more exactly to his case. Fourth, even a 
flat negative reply, “I am not interested,” the last thing the 
seller wants to hear, can be made the occasion of a courteous 
letter regretting that fact, reaffirming the seller’s confidence in 
the service his goods can give, and informing the customer what 
to do when he is finally ready to buy them. But there are 
numerous ways of securing a more favorable reply and avoiding 
the flat negative. 

The request in the clincher should be as simple as possible. 
But on an accompanying sheet of paper or a reply post card, 
room should be made for an order form, for specifications and 
plans, or for a series of questions. Two good devices to se- 
cure favorable answers are, first, to use persuasive and interest-_ 
ing language on the sheet or the card and in phrasing the ques- 
tions themselves, and second, to include in the series of questions 
one or two which the reader is pretty certain to answer affirm- 
atively, thus taking a step in the right direction. 

In the original of the following illustration, space was left 
for replies. 


Did you read thess.--ane. Report sent you? What did you 
think of it? If I sent you free copies from time to time would 
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you read them? If you used the ...... Report would it be in 
the interest of your business or personal investments? Pro- 
vided the service, as outlined in my last letter, is not suited to 
your needs, would a “condensed” service at a reduced cost in- 
terest you? 


Avoid Negative Suggestion.—The unskilful use of nega- 
tive suggestion too often destroys all possible chance for suc- 
cessful action. The negative suggestion is the sworn foe of the 
clincher. If you expect to induce your prospective customer to 
act as you would like to have him act, school yourself to avoid 
negative suggestion. 

It is a temptation for the writer of a follow-up series to 
fall into various negative suggestions, any one of which im- 
plies that he has failed or is about to fail to secure attention, 
and that he is likewise, as a result, to fail completely in se- 
curing favorable action. 

Typical negative suggestions are: 

(a) Emphasis on the failure to secure a reply. Better 
throw emphasis on the goods to be sold. Letters can be manip- 
ulated so as to suggest purchasing, and to make a positive 
reply easier than a negative one. It is a negative suggestion to 
use a jogging letter or an “Are you interested?” letter early 
in the series. 





Negative contact: 

Although we have written you several times, we have not 
been successful so far in securing your business. 

Since we have written you twice and received no reply, we 
are going to make another attempt to interest you in our 
machines. 

Your delay in answering our previous communication regard- 
ing .... leads us to believe that you do not fully appreciate 
the protection that this material will give your goods in 
shipment. 

We feel sure that you must have overlooked the proposition 
we recently made you on... . roofing, and would like a mo- 
ment of your attention and serious consideration. 
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(b)_ The suggestion that the booklets have not been read. 
Better arouse the reader’s interest in them by emphasizing some 
point which they treat. It may be well to discuss the point 
so fully that it will be clear from the letter, even if the booklet 
has been thrown away. 


Negative contact: 


I want to ask a privilege of you. 

Some time ago, in response to your inquiry, I sent you my 
handsome catalogue explaining my famous.... 

I am curious to know what you did with that bunch of liter- 
ature and my letter. Just to satisfy my curiosity, will you tell me 
if they are on your desk waiting to be attended to, or if you have 
given them to a friend, or if you have thrown them into the 
wastebasket ? 

I will never feel satisfied with myself as a salesman or even 
as an ordinary business man until I receive a reply from you 
telling me the situation. 


Positive contact: 


Did you notice how much better our lubricating system is 
than the other force-feed oilers? 

Don’t be confused by a similarity of names. Read page 14 of 
the catalogue again. We really lacked room to explain the com- 
pression system fully. 


(c) The letter which contains no evidence, simply refer- 
ring to previous letters. Such a letter is certainly not positive, 
and it really reminds the reader of the failure to secure his 
reply. It is true that each letter should imply relation to previ- 
ous letters, but it should imply that they were interesting, and 
it should make a fresh claim to interest. Even a “jogging” 
letter should include facts, or it will not make a specific im- 
pression. 

The three letters shown below are courteously written, and 
the third gives very pleasant emphasis to the idea of service; 
but each would make a more positive impression if it included 
a few facts about the goods. 
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Courteous, but evidence lacking: 


On July 23 we had the pleasure of quoting you our best 
price on .... but as we have not yet received your order 
we should like to know if you still have our offer under 
consideration. 

Some time ago you wrote us requesting information on the 
. -.. We wrote you at that time and sent our catalogue, but 
since then we have heard nothing from you. 

We are enclosing a return post card upon which we hope 
you will let us know what the present situation is, 

Thank you for this courtesy. 





We presume that you have received . . . . and an answer to 
your letter. 

Inasmuch as we want to answer all questions completely and 
courteously, and to give the fullest possible particulars, we would 
much appreciate a letter from you as to whether we can do 
anything further, or whether you have already purchased 
UP rae 

Let us assure you that our responsibility only commences 
after you have purchased he ee 

Your reply will be welcomed. 

(d) The suggestion that the correspondence is annoying. 
Avoid saying, “We hope we have not annoyed you by our 
letters.” 

(e) The suggestion that the reader is under obligation 
to answer because he has received letters or has made an in- 
quiry. This is emphatically the worst fault a sales letter can 
commit. It offends against courtesy; it violates sincerity, for 
the reader well knows that he is under no obligation; it awakens 
anger, which is certainly not the “buying” emotion. The seller 
has invited the inquiry. If he cannot hold the customer’s inter- 
est, that is part of the risk of advertising, and he should have 
laid his plans so as to know where to stop. 

In the examples that follow, the names are altered. The 
only reply these phrases seem intended to secure is a request to 
send no more letters. But this reply could be taken for granted 
without writing a letter that makes the reader angry, and sends 
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him to spread among his friends the news of the writer’s dis- 
courtesy. 
We have been expecting to receive an order from you for 


one of our Waltham Cabinets, but so far have been disap- 
pointed .... We shall trust to hear from you by return mail. 


At your request we recently mailed you the Boston Book of 
Designs, showing Boston Fadeless Wallpaper, and we asked 
you as a favor to us if you would be kind enough to return the 
post card enclosed with the letter, so that we might be sure you 
received it. 


Discourteous and offensive: 


No answer yet to our three or four letters. They were writ- 
ten to you personally and meant to be of mutual advantage. We 
don’t mind the time or the postage, but we do feel that we have 
a right to expect the courtesy of some further word from you. 
. ... If you are going to order, as we still hope, won’t you send 
now while things are the very best of the whole year? But 
if you are not going to order, treat us fair and say so now. We 
are not a bit independent. We do want your trade but our 
business is large and our time is valuable. We believe you will 
answer this promptly. 

I trust that I have shown you reasons why I should have the 
courtesy of a reply to this letter. 


This device of picking a quarrel so as to secure a reply is 
in fact borrowed—whether consciously or not would be hard 
to say—from the collection follow-up. But it should not re- 
quire argument to show that the seller does not wish his 
customers to feel toward his salesmen as they do toward bill- 
collectors. The man who writes sales letters as if they were col- 
lection letters is vanishing before the man who writes collec- 
tion letters as if they were sales letters. 


Illustrative Sales Letters That Emphasize Action.—In the 
following letters, note particularly how the action urge is 
vigorously developed. Study these letters also from the view- 
point of conviction, persuasion, appeals correlated to the funda- 
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mental wants of human beings, and the type of prospect 
addressed. 


A last-chance follow-up: 


It is a long time since we started writing to you about the 
Encyclopaedia ........ —long enough, in fact for you to have 
got tired of hearing the ........ story—told over and over 
again in letter, hoaklen: folder, and broadside. But not long 
enough—quite—for me to have become altogether discouraged 
about interesting you in the actual purchase of what we know 
to be the greatest book bargain ever offered you. 

This morning I have before me a list of names submitted 
by our mailing chief, who wants to destroy them. Your name, 
I am sorry to say, is on this list. What should we do? 

Well—so far as I am concerned, I believe that once inter- 


ested in the Encyclopaedia Batis 2 Gate always interested. Exactly 
what has intervened in your own case and prevented you from 
owning the ........ I don’t know. But I’m willing to spend a 


penny post card to find out—and I’m sure you’re going to be 
good enough to reply. 

So, if you’re still interested—if you still want to hear from 
us from time to time about possible new developments, possible 
new offers—just drop the enclosed post card in the mail. It is 
already addressed, signed and ready for posting. 

May we hear from you? 


A “never again’ offer: 

This letter need not detain you long. The facts speak for 
themselves. 

A short time ago we announced (to ........ subscribers 
only) a special Inventory Sale of slightly shopworn and demon- 
stration sets of the 10th Edition New Volumes. The response 
has been tremendous. 

The enclosed order form will show you exactly how many 
sets are now left in each binding. In some bindings there are 
only 20 or 30; in others there are somewhat more. 

The price at which these sets are offered is startling. (You 
SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-THIRD.) Although classed as demon- 
stration sets these books are guaranteed to be in first class con- 
dition. You can have the books sent on approval if you wish. 

Some of the bindings are certain to be gone within the next 
few days. Every set will be gone by the end of this month. 
There is no time to delay. Here is an opportunity that can 
never come again. 

May we hear from vou by return mail? 
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Free trial offer: 

During the past few weeks we have told you something of 
the Falkland Adding Machine and how business men in all lines 
of trade are using it to make their business more profitable. 

The testimonials you have read are typical of thousands of 
others from all parts of the country. Most of these Falkland 
users tested the machine on their own work before buying. 
They found that the Falkland more than paid for itself in er- 
rors prevented and time saved. 

You, too, are welcome to try this machine for 15 days on 
your own work—absolutely without cost to you. You will be 
under no obligation to buy. Just give the machine a fair trial, 
on every kind of figure work you have. 

Remember, the cash price is only $125, but if you buy the 
machine on deferred payments you need pay us only $12.50 
down, and the balance in easy monthly payments. 

Don’t delay longer. Mail us the coupon now, and we'll see 
that you get a machine promptly. 


An exchange offer: 


Some time ago you purchased a small Falkland Adding 
Machine. 

Since buying that machine your business has grown, and 
probably you have often wished that your Falkland was larger 
and that it could be used on a bigger variety of figure work. 

If so—here’s your opportunity ! 

For a few weeks only we are able to make you an excep- 
tionally attractive exchange allowance that you cannot afford 
to overlook. We have a limited supply of used Falkland Adding 
and Subtracting Machines, which we can furnish you at a price 
less than what is generally asked for a straight adding ma- 
chine. These machines have been thoroughly overhauled and 
they are guaranteed by the Falkland Adding Machine Company 
for one year—the same guarantee that goes with all new Falk- 
land machines. 

Here’s a machine that automatically subtracts, as well as 
adds,—a machine equipped with dates and other special keys so 
that it will write customers’ statements and post your ledgers. 
Eleven columns of keys give a much greater adding capacity 
than the machine you now own. Really this machine can be 
used on every figure job in your business. 

The special allowance which we are able to offer on your 
present machine makes it very easy to purchase this guaranteed 
Falkland Adding and Subtracting Machine. There’s only a 
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limited number offered for sale, so you’ve got to act quickly. 
The attached folder will give you more information. 
Don’t delay—mail the enclosed card today. 


A typical clincher: 


In the enclosed sealed envelope you will find a 21-day option 
on one of these sets. The price quoted in this option is con- 
fidential. We do not want to give wide publicity to a price that 
is so low that it might possibly interfere with the future sale 
of this set when it is offered by subscription. If for any reason 
you do not care to exercise your option, please destroy it. We 
will hold a set of TorcH Bearers for you for twenty-one days. 
But I cannot guarantee you one of these Bible-paper sets, 
unless you take up your option within that time. 


Prennums offered for prompt action: 


Will you accept one of the latest model, self-filling Fountain 
Pens—with your full name engraved on the pen—in return for 
a little favor I want you to do? 

The courtesy is a small one, pleasant and easy to render. 

For years, you know, the standard size traveling bag has 
been an 18-inch bag like the famous “Morrison” Bag, but lately 
many friends have been writing that they would like a bit 
smaller bag than this—something light and inexpensive, but 
with all the strength and fine appearance, all the unique con- 
veniences of the “Morrison.” 

Now we are trying one out—a bag so convenient that we 
don’t believe its equal has ever been made before—certainly 
not at anywhere near the price. 

Every time you pack this bag, you will be thankful for the 
TimE-SAVING convenience of its wonderful interior pockets. It 
has a place for everything you need on a trip—and it almost 
“packs itself.” 

Ever have tooth paste or shaving cream get all over your 
clean shirts and collars? Or the stopper come out of a bottle 
and the contents run over everything? 

Then you’ll appreciate the convenience of the moisture-proof 
pockets, lined with long-wearing, high grade hospital rubber. 
No moisture can leak through it! 

These five moisture-proof pockets will hold shaving set, tal- 
cum powder or toilet water—all your toilet needs. 

On the opposite side of the bag are two full-length pockets 
with folders for carrying shirts, ties, underwear, socks, and any 
papers that you need when you go on a trip. 

These handy pockets are collapsible and take up no room 
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when not filled. They not only enable you to pack your bag in 
half the time it used to take, but they keep all your things ship- 
shape, and leave the entire bottom part of the bag free to pack 
suits of clothes and other large articles. A wealth of packing 
space. 


I am writing a few representative men for their opinion 
of these new Traveling Bags. We call them “........ 
Bags” because they’re handy for so many different uses. 

I would like you to try one of them for a week—Uss it 
on your next trip—see how convenient, how time saving, 
how handsome it is. Compare it with bags you have paid 
$12 or $15 for. And then tell me what you and your 
friends think of it. 


It is a small favor, but it means a great deal to me. We 
are thinking of making a general offering of these “........ 
Bags” all over the country, but before doing it I would like 
your opinion. 

Just your name on the enclosed card will bring a “........ 
Bag” to you to try out for a week Free. At the end of the week, 
if you should like the Bag so well that you want to keep it 
for your own, you can have it for $7.65. If you don’t want to 
keep it, please send it back at my expense, telling me what you 
think about it, and I’ll be deeply grateful to you. 

Naturally, this special price holds good only if your card 
comes in at once, while your advice will still be of value to us. 
Won’t you, therefore, put your name on the card and mail it 
now? I thank you for your courtesy. 

Gratefully yours, 


P. 5$.—The new model, self-filling fountain pen which I'll 
send along will have your name engraved on it. And whether 


Of NOG VOUKEep! Lhe asain ete Bag” I want you to keep the Pen 
as a present from me, entirely free of charge. It’s in return 
for your courtesy in examining the “........ Bag” and giving 


me your opinion of it. 


Dear Madam: 

Will you let me send you absolutely free the best pair of Silk 
Stockings, you have ever seen? Yours, at no cost whatever— 
yours to wear—yours to keep forever. 

My plan is to introduce “........ ” Silk Hosiery to the 
wives of our customers. Silk all the way to the top, these 
stockings are the kind that women like to wear but which most 
of us just simply felt we couldn’t afford. 
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And Pure Silk, too! Pure thread Japan Silk. Not a par- 
ticle of artificial silk. Nota particle of “loading” of any de- 
scription. The richest, clearest, finest Silk Stockings you’ve 
ever seen. 


Simply mail the enclosed post card and I’ll send you six 
pairs of these fine Stockings, in any colors you select, postpaid. 

Select the pair which you think is best looking of all—and 
wear it for a few days. If, at the end of a week, you want to 
keep the six pairs, send me only $7.95. 

Or, return five pairs, charges collect—you won’t be out a 
penny—and keep the other one as a present from me for ex- 
amining the Hosiery. 

The reason I can promise you that the FREE stockings 
will be the best looking you have ever seen is— 

When we selected the colors for these stockings, we had the 
factory develop more than 40 different shades. Then to narrow 
the choice down to the most desirable ones, we submitted the 
various shades to several fashion authorities. The six shades 
we now offer are the latest and most-approved. For your FREE 
stockings you can keep whichever shade pleases you most. 

I don’t care whether you’ve been accustomed to paying $2 
or $2.50 or $3 for your silk stockings. I’d just like you to see 
these. I want you to have the free pair at least. 

Won’t you mail the post card NOW? 


Free trial: 


WILL YOU WEAR A PAIR 
OF “COMFORT” SHOES FOR 
A WEEK AT MY RISK— 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU OR 
OBLIGATION TO BUY? 


It has been more than two years since I’ve written to you 
about Shoes, because I’ve had nothing special to offer you. 

But hundreds and hundreds of our good customers have 
been writing me like this: 


“Why don’t you offer us shoes that fit, feel, look and last 
as well as your other goods ?” 
So I’ve been going into the shoe proposition pretty 


thoroughly. 
It has taken a long while, a lot of patience and more ex- 


perimenting and trouble than I like to think about—but at last 
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We’vE Got THE SHOES! 


“Comfort” shoes are just the kind that appeal to the well- 
dressed Business Man—the kind of shoes that you and I like 
to wear! 

They have all the pleasing support of fine leather, the ease of 
yielding soles, the natural lines, the snug heel and ankle-hugging 
sides, the gracefully rounded toe, the arch that fits the under- 
curve of your foot with all the nicety of a custom-made shoe. 

They’re the most comfortable shoes I’ve ever worn. And 
they have just the dash of youth that men like with their comfort. 

Soles of the finest “green” hides, oak-tanned—therefore long- 
wearing and flexible. Rubber heels because they make walking 
easier and wear longer. Uppers of genuine “grain” Calfskin, 
soft, pliable and fine-grained but so tough they’ll wear forever! 

But what words could be as good as WEARING a pair—ab- 
solutely at my risk and expense—for a week? 

That week’s wear will tell you more about “Comfort” shoes 
—in the undeniable language of actual Use—than I could write 
in thirty letters! 

All I need to know is your size and the color you prefer. 
You can give me that information on the enclosed post card in 
a jiffy. 

I'll do the rest—and if you don’t want your pair of “Com- 
fort” shoes—for any reason or no reason at all—after a week’s 
trial, shoot them right back to me at my expense and we'll still 
be friends. 

If you’re as delighted with them as I am, send me $6.95 and 
they are yours! 

The enclosed folder explains how I can make such a low 
price on these stylish, comfortable, long-wearing shoes. 

Whether you think you want them or not, don’t fail to see— 
and Wear—a pair of “Comfort” shoes. Give your feet this 
chance to be treated kindly. You'll never regret it! 

I'll be looking for your card. Won’t you fill it out and 
mail it back to me today—Ricut Now, if you possibly can? 


Free examination: 


Fill in and mail the card enclosed and we will send you for 
free examination, charges prepaid, Art History in two volumes, 
uniformly bound in heavy, durable library crash buckram, with 
gold tops and titles. 

The demand for these two volumes independently of the 
series “History of Literature and Art” in which they formerly 
appeared has been so great that we have published them sepa- 
rately and offer them now for the first time on easy terms. 
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You may examine Arr History in your own home Axso- 
LUTELY FREE. 

This does not involve the slightest obligation. We simply 
want to send you these two magnificent volumes at our own ex- 
pense because that is the only way to give you an adequate idea 
of their helpfulness, their fascination, and their rare beauty. 

Busy people who wish to refresh their former knowledge of 
pictures, or to acquire with the least possible time and trouble 
a sufficient idea of the world’s art, past and present, will find 
this work as enthralling as the most interesting novel. Instead 
of cold and forbidding figures, they will find “the masters” real 
human beings, with all the warmth of living personalities. 

But why attempt to describe the unparalleled sets of books? 
We want you to read them for yourself. We are willing to 
leave it entirely to your own good judgment to decide whether 
you can afford not to own it. 

Our Speciat OFrer is to send you these books, charges pre- 
paid. Keep them five days, read them, look at the more than 
300 full page reproductions of great paintings. If you do not 
think they are by far the most usable and most satisfactory books 
of the kind, return them at our expense. If you decide to keep 
them, send us $1.00 monthly, until $9.75 has been paid; or, 
if you prefer, send $9.00 at once in full payment. 

Of necessity, the number of sets is limited which can be 
furnished under this special offer on this plan of payment out 
of income. The card enclosed is for your convenience. To 
make sure of your books, fill in and mail the card Now. 


Money back if not satisfied, combined with special inducement 
of extra copies: 


Do you want authentic, comprehensive, illustrated news of 
the European war? Are you interested not only in accounts of 
battles, but in the widest significance of the war—in its effects 
on civilization, on you as an individual ? 

Wilfred Maxwell, editor of The Tower Weekly, was in Lon- 
don when war was declared. World leaders of thought were 
secured to write on the war from every possible viewpoint. 
Charles W. Eliot, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, George Creel, 
Amos Stote, John Masefield and David Starr Jordan were early 
contributors, and each issue sees others added to the list. 

Of course, the war is not allowed to subordinate the regular 
departments of The Tower Weekly. Current events, politics, 
humor, finance and business, occasional fiction, sports, the stage 
—all continue to have their place. But in addition to its regular 
functions, The Tower Weekly is covering the war with an ac- 
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curacy, insight, and breadth of vision that all the newspaper 
reading in the world can’t give you. As a weekly record of 
current history—brilliant, forceful, authoritative—you want The 
Tower Weekly. And save your copies; they’ll be as valuable 
some day as Civil War Tower Weeklies are now. 

Just write your name and address on the margin of this 
letter and send it back at once in the enclosed envelope with $2.00 
(check, money order or cash at our risk) for the next six months 
($2.50 worth) of The Tower Weekly—every issue a thrilling 
chronicle of history in the making. 

If you don’t agree with us, back will come your money any 
time for the asking. But send the $2.00 quick; we are mighty 
busy filling orders for The Tower Weekly, and you don’t want to 
miss an issue. 

Yours in haste, 


P. S.—As long as they last, we will send preceding war issues 
free to subscribers. If you would like a few back numbers, 
mark a cross in the margin opposite this paragraph, and we will 
send copies, in addition to your six months subscription. Copies 
will be sent if we have them or if we can secure them, but act 
at once. 


Special low price: 


Your coupon, attached to this letter, provides not merely an 
easy way to save money— 

That it does, of course—it brings you, for only $6.00, what 
thousands are buying gladly for $8.40. In actual cash it saves 
you $2.40. 

It also permits you to pay in small monthly remittances of 
only $1.00 each—four monthly payments for one year of The 
Centurion, or six monthly payments for two whole years of 
Centurion, 

There, already, it has brought you a decidedly worth-while 
saving in cents and dollars, and a most convenient and easy 
plan of payment. 

But the greatest value of your coupon lies not in what it 
Saves you but in what it brings—the fascinating pages of The 
Centurion. 

With your Centurion you will travel down the path to Rome, 
view the splendor of the sun-flushed Himalayas, hunt big game 
in the African jungle, follow the ocean path of Morgan and 
Kidd, and breathlessly watch the flaming pageantry of old and 
new world history wheel past your easy chair. 

You will see great sculptors breathe life into solid marble, 
great writers and painters and musicians create from their 
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dreams fantastic and beautiful visions. You will dine with em- 
perors, soldiers and statesmen, talk with famous women whose 
charm and wit have carved their names deep into the maps and 
hearts of all the world. 

Nature, science, music, history, travel, art—they will all come 
alive for you in fascinating stories and beautiful pictures. 

You will also become a member of The Centurion Associa- 
tion. A splendidly equipped staff of editors and experts will 
help you and personally answer any questions you may ask 
within the wide scope of The Centurion. 

And—for the purpose of this test I have selected from past 
Centurions a few sets of sixteen beautiful, full-page gravure 
plates. There are only a few of these sets. And they will be 
mailed with our compliments to those whose coupons we receive 
first. 

Will you send yours in to me today? You needn’t pay now 
unless you wish to. Just write your name and address on the 
space provided. We shall bill you later—only a dollar a month. 
But the sixteen lovely gravures will be mailed at once. 

This special offer must be withdrawn as soon as these sets 
are exhausted. So, to avoid a real loss and disappointment, 
sign your coupon now and mail it back to me today. 


Money back if not satisfied: 


Some of the biggest fortunes today are being made in sup- 
plying the automobile owner with the needs and accessories of 
motoring. 

The field is rapidly growing larger. The number of cars 
in use in this country will soon reach the 40,000,000 mark. 

There is one “accessory” which has not been receiving its 
share of business from this tremendous market—the driving 
glove. The market exists, but it hasn’t been sold chiefly because 
dealers have not had the right kind of glove to offer—at the 
right price. 

To answer this condition we are introducing to you the new 
Vienna “Flexible’—a driving, sporting and dress glove com- 
bined. It is tailored in the best fashion that our 50 years of 
glove-making experience qualifies us to tailor it. 

Can you tell a good piece of leather when you see it? 

If you can, you will discover the wonderful wearing qualities 
of this glove by testing the sample of leather on the next page. 
Put it to any test you choose; read the facts, and then send us 
your trial order. 

If, when the gloves arrive, they are not all you expect them 
to be, ship them back at our expense. That’s certainly fair! 
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But place your order Now—a card is enclosed for your 
convenience. 


Special offer: 

The Union Star for one year—52 weekly issues—if pur- 
chased on news stands costs $5.20. If you would have this 
publication, adjudged the cleanest and most informative in print, 
come to you by mail each week for a year, and in addition, 
would obtain a copy of this new De Luxe Semi-Flexible Fabri- 
koid 19— Guide of the World and Gazetteer, containing 799 
pages, you need send us but $4.00 (plus 25 cents for carriage 
and packing). 


You Senp no Money Now 


Merely sign and mail the accompanying Application Card on 
or before the date printed upon it. As soon as the Guide is 
ready for distribution (which will be in a short time) we will 
notify you. In the meantime, your name will be placed on the 
Union Star subscription list and copies will go forward regu- 
larly. In response to our notification, you will send us but $1.00 
(plus 25 cents for carriage and packing). The remainder, $3.00, 
you may send in three monthly payments of $1.00 each. Your 
Guide will be forwarded when your initial remittance is received. 

It is not saying too much to tell you that this is one of the 
most remarkable offers the Union Star has ever made, and if 
you would participate in it, we urgently advise you to sign and 
mail the accompanying application card at once—at least before 
the date shown upon it. 


The following sticker, printed in red, appears at the top of the 
preceding letter: 


Because you did not receive this letter, or overlooked it, this 
duplicate copy is sent to save you from missing a prize which 
more than 188,000 persons have received in the past two months. 


Example of sticker attached to return post card: 


To THE First 341 wHo Return Tuts Post Carp CERTIFICATE 

We will send sets of “Distinctive Orations” in the original 
de luxe edition. These books, duplicated today, would sell by 
subscription, for $70. 

These 341 sets are large-quarto size, printed on fine book- 
paper with wide margins, illustrated with 42 genuine photo- 
gravure portraits of famous orators and statesmen and scores 
of cartgons, and bound in strong, handsome tan colored watered 
silk cloth. Titles stamped in gold. 
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The final letter of a follow-up series. S tudy and criticize this 
letter: 


This is the fifth and last time I can write you concerning the — 
remarkable offer I have extended and which you have not ac- 
cepted. I do this not because I like to write letters, but because 
I know that the Ward Edition of ........ ........ ’s works is 
the most complete and beautiful set of his works ever offered 
at a price within 50% of that which I am going to quote to you. 

I know that you are interested in the writings of ........ 
Bite eictae! a —everyone is—besides, you sent us 10c for a little 
book containing a brief sketch of the life and works of 

Certainly no one who has even the least spark of desire to 
Peery ee onc s.cv scien ve can afford to deny oneself the re- 
markable opportunity to obtain all of his books in a uniform 
binding and at a price which will be a revelation to the pub- 
lishing trade. We only have a few sets of the complete Ward 
Edition in stock. We must make room for a large series of 
educational books and the few sets of ........ must go—sacri- 
ficed at $29.75. Don’t stop to ask us how we can afford to do 
it; send the enclosed card and begin reading his immortal stories 
of love, intrigue and adventure at once. 

Furthermore, you will not have to pay cash for these books 
—we are going to allow you the customary monthly payment 
plan of $2.75 at the end of one week’s examination and only 
$3.00 a month thereafter for nine months. Or if you prefer 
to take advantage of our special cash discount you can send us 
$28.25 at the end of the examination period and save 5% more. 

You will find the condition of these books to be very satis- 
factory. There are no imperfections in the pages nor in their 
general make-up. It may be that some of the paper wrappers 
are slightly torn or that a corner of some of the books may be a 
little bent. As far as use goes, and general appearance, they 
will be just as satisfactory as a new set. However, due to the 
fact that these are not absolutely perfect sets we feel that you 
are entitled to a discount and we are making you a large one 
which we cannot repeat. We found we had enough sets of 
books to go around; so let us urge you to sign and return the 
special card Topay. Remember, we will pay shipping charges 
both ways if you are not satisfied with your purchase. 

This is our final offer which we are making to a few ...... 
lovers for a limited time only; so let us urge you to sign and 
return the self-addressed card Topay before you forget it. 

This offer places you under no obligation to keep the books 
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if you are not entirely satisfied. You have seven days to peruse 
them at your leisure. 

Sign the card Topay. 
Very truly yours, 


P. S.—You understand what the books contain so I am not 
enclosing another circular. 


An Additional Section of General Sales Letters, Classi- 
fied.— 


A special inducement to a regular customer: 


Our dry-goods buyers have been very fortunate in securing 
what we consider the handiest rack on the market for the proper 
showing.of lace curtains. You will find it illustrated on the 
enclosed circular. 

For a limited time only, we are giving these racks free to 
merchants buying our $60.00 assortment of lace curtains, which 
consists of fifty-four pairs of our very best values at our regular 
price. 

The rack will show twenty-four curtains at one time, and 
so is ideally adapted for the store that is crowded for space. 
It is the best lace rack we have been able to find after many 
months’ searching both in the foreign and domestic markets. 

If you will use the enclosed order blank and the self-ad- 
dressed envelope for your order it will have my prompt and 
special attention. 

The orders will be filled in rotation; first come, first served. 

We trust we may have the pleasure of filling your order 
among the first. 


A temperate appeal to a professional man: 


Does any of your work involve analysis of manufacturing 
costs? 

This is the business phase of engineering in which the me- 
chanical engineer is most directly interested—the ascertain- 
ment of true costs in the first place, and the recording of these 
costs in such a manner that they are easily analyzed and cor- 
rectly distributed, in the second. 

Such systems of cost accounting are naturally infinite in 
their variety. But all are based on certain fundamentals and 
a small number of basic systems. How thoroughly you wish 
to go into these depends, of course, on how much of your work 
deals with production costs. 
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Whether you want— 


(1) A simple elementary work on cost keeping— 

(2) Or a concise and thorough presentation of its theory 
and practice— 

(3) Or an exhaustive reference work covering princi- 
ples, practice, forms, factory organization, and full 
discussion of overhead expense burden— 


—one of the three books described in the enclosed circular 
will cover the subject as exhaustively as required. All three 
books are of the highest grade, and each is thoroughly adequate 
for its purpose. The methods they give are the logical, scientific 
way to get at cost facts. 

All of them are subject to a thorough examination at your 
hands, and of course can be returned if they are not what is 
wanted; then we should gladly make a full refund of their price. 


An appeal to the desire for exclusiveness: 


You will remember last spring we sent you a letter about 
Eastwood. You are one of a selected list of persons whose name 
has been suggested to us, with the information that you are 
or may be interested in suburban country life, and would be a 
congenial member in the group of people to whom we are pre- 
senting the superior charms and advantages of Eastwood. 

The restrictions of this suburban section are drawn with 
extreme care and foresight. 

Two miles of splendid drives have been macadamized, and 
these and the two public parks will be planted with trees and 
shrubs as soon as the season permits. Several houses will be 
built this spring to add to the homes already there. 

You may have had doubts about Eastwood last year; there 
is no longer any room for doubt. Nothing about Chestertown 
compares with it. Some of the choicest residence sites are 
still available. Let us show them to you. Return the enclosed 
card requesting an appointment for a free auto trip of inspec- 
tion, or telephone 600 before you overlook the matter, asking for 
further information. 


A letter sent to a selected list of probable subscribers: 


You have been so much a part of the efficiency movement 
that no doubt you will be interested in the reports of some of 
the more important addresses made at the first convention of the 
newly organized Efficiency Society. 

In the March 20 issue of ... are the speeches of Presi- 
dent Conover of the Walters Manufacturing Company, and 
President Everhard of the Barton-Cress Company. 
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’ While the Efficiency Society has no official organ, the one 
publication which has come closest to the principles for which 
the society stands, with reference to the wholesale or national 
distribution of goods, indisputably is... . 

ewan » it has been said, “is read more thoroughly by busi- 
ness men of large affairs and has more readers per copy than 
any other publication in the country.” 

If this is true, it is so just because of the advertiser’s in- 
terest in the development of efficiency principles as applied to 
the distribution of goods. 

And it is possible for you to keep in touch with the current 
facts and tendencies in this big field of national selling, so closely 
related to every production problem, through the weekly visits 
Ole aes 

You.will not want everything in it, of course, but you will 
want at least the atmosphere of it. 

May we enter your name on our books as a subscriber? The 
subscription price is $2 a year. 

Yours very truly, 


P. S.—Merely as an instrument of efficiency, for your con- 
venience we are enclosing a near-automatic subscription card. 


A series of four letters sent in reply to an inquiry: (Bracketed 
matter summarizes material appearing in original letters. ) 


(1) 

You are thinking of buying a trunk. Your inquiry about 
our trunks—for which we thank you—shows that you realize 
that a trunk is something more than a packing box, 

In buying a trunk, you want, first—strength, protection for 
your clothing and valuables, ability to withstand the abuse that 
every trunk is bound to receive from porters, draymen, and 
baggagemen. 

Second—appearance. The men and women who travel are 
judged to a very large extent by their luggage. A clean-cut, 
distinguished, attractive-looking trunk is a concrete sign of 
your high standing in the community. 

Third—low price. The price of a trunk should be judged, 
not by its first cost, but by the cost per mile of service rendered. 

It is cheaper to pay $30 for a trunk which will travel 100,000 
miles than it is to pay $10 for a trunk that will travel 20,000, 

[ .... trunks meet these conditions. Guaranteed, Cata- 
logue and price list enclosed. Name of local agent. Final 
assurance of service. ] 
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(2) 

Have you come to any conclusion yet on the trunk question? 
You have not yet purchaseda.... [You will not be satisfied 
with anything else. Strength of construction. High cost of this 
to us. Number of our trunks in service. Study our trunks at 
the store of our agent.] 


(3) 

You hesitate. Why? 

[We could not sell, advertise, and guarantee as we do if we 
did not know our goods are as we represent them. Our busi- 
ness and our trunks are built on merit. You owe it to your- 
self to secure the saving a purchase will bring. Our agent is 
waiting for you to call.] 


(4) 

I take it for granted that you have determined not to pur- 
chase a trunk. I feel sure that if you had bought one it would 
have been a...., and as you have not bought a...., you 
must have made up your mind to get along without a new one 
at this time. 

The time will presently come, however, when you will need 
a trunk, and I want you to make up your mind that your next 
trunk will bea... 

I have pointed out many reasons why it should be—strength, 
appearance, and economy—the great basic reasons for the pur- 
chase of any article from which service and use are expected. 

When you are ready to buy one, Charles Pearson will be 
ready for you. 

I trust that the various letters which I have written you 
have proved pleasant reading, and thank you for the opportunity 
which you have given me to lay before you the merits of our 
trunks. 


A series of twelve letters sent in reply to an inquiry: (Shown 
only in part.) 


(1) 
We thank you for your letter of October 12 inquiring about 
Farm Mortgages; and in response we are sending you our most 
recent loan list. This list, of course, does not represent our 
whole stock, and some of the mortgages described have been 
sold, as you will see by the notes on each. However, it will 
serve to give you an idea of the high character of our securities 
and their unusual investment value. 
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Your interest in Farm Mortgages is well directed, it seems 
to us, for in Farm Mortgages you will find an investment net- 
ting you a comparatively high rate of interest, and at the same 
time offering absolute safety. Further, we are confident that 
our methods employed during thirty-six years of successful ex- 
perience in this business must be the right ones. They have 
met the test of time and proved satisfactory to investors all over 
the world. 

To emphasize more fully the advantages of Farm Mortgage 
investment, and Howard and Barton service, we are sending 
you under separate cover a booklet describing in detail these 
securities, and our methods of handling them. At page 1 read 
in the preface the reason for the existence of such a company 
as ours. Then turn to page 19 and read “The Story of a Farm 
Mortgage”’—it will interest you. 

Will you return the enclosed postal so that we may know 
you received our booklet? 

Thank you again for your inquiry; we shall be glad to have 
the opportunity of looking carefully after your interests. 


(2) 

Do you appreciate just how completely you will be relieved 
of the care for the details of your investment when you buy a 
Howard and Barton Farm Mortgage? 

You will secure, without any cost to you, our careful service 
in maintaining full supervision over your loan. The cost to us 
is considerably more than if we acted as irresponsible brokers, 
but we gladly give this service, and assume your responsibilities 
in order to safeguard your interests. 

After you have purchased a mortgage, we will, at your re- 
quest, attend to the proper recording of the assignment of the 
mortgage to you. We will notify you when to forward your 
interest coupons to us, and we will make collections of and remit 
interest and principal without any exchange charges. We take 
care to see that the taxes are paid and the insurance premiums 
promptly met. ' 

Do you not wish a Farm Mortgage investment—one in which 
a responsible and experienced company stands between you and 
the borrower? Write us today, stating the amount of funds 
you have available for investment, and we will forward to you 
detailed descriptions of mortgages that precisely meet your 
needs. Then select the one you prefer, and let us do the rest. 


(3) 
[We wish you could spend an hour with us in our office, 
so that you might more fully appreciate the personality, the 
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efficiency, and the responsibility of our organization. A short 
history of the house. ] 


(4) 
[Safety of land as an investment; description of a par- 
ticular mortgage for $1,500, and offer to send descriptions 
of others if this does not fit his needs. Stamped envelope 
enclosed. | 


(5) 

You are looking for an investment which will yield you the 
highest interest rate consistent with safety. We assume this 
from your recent inquiry about our First Farm Mortgages. 

The largest investors in this country are the great life in- 
surance companies. Investment is reduced to a science with 
them. Their reports show that farm loans yield them the high- 
est rate of all classes of investment. Each year the insurance 
companies are increasing their farm mortgage holdings, and 
they advertise that fact as an element of their strength. One 
company said in its annual statement this year: 

“Particular attention is called to the increase of 23 per cent 
in the amount of FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on real estate.” 

Howard and Barton First Mortgages on improved farms 
yield 5% to 6%. You may be offered higher rates, but they en- 
tail an added risk. Does the concern offering higher rates have 
a record of having satisfied investors for thirty-six years, and 
does it assume a responsible position between you and the bor- 
rower after your investment is made? 

We shall be pleased to submit mortgages for any amounts 
you suggest. 


(6) 

Perhaps you hesitate to make an investment in our farm 
mortgages because you do not like to buy “sight unseen.” We 
do not want you to commit yourself until you feel that our mort- 
gages will prove a satisfactory investment. Wer po want the 
opportunity to show you. 

We suggest that you write us stating the amount you are 
willing to invest in satisfactory mortgages. We will send de- 
tailed descriptions for your consideration. You select the 
mortgage you like and inform us. We will forward the com- 
plete papers, assigned to you, to your bank in West Haven. 

Meantime you can confirm our statements as to the worth 
of the security and the borrower through independent sources. 
Then when the papers arrive, you go to the bank and examine 
them carefully. Take your lawyer, if you wish. If the papers 
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are satisfactory, pay the bank and receive the mortgage. If you 
do not approve it, you are under no obligation. 
Why not allow us this opportunity to satisfy you? 


(7) 
[Perhaps you hesitated to invest, thinking that you might 
wish to withdraw the money before maturity of the loan. Let 
us show you how this can be done.] 


(8) 

Our Farm Mortgages are made in Minneosta, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana. In these states the average price 
of farm land per acre is considerably less than in other states 
where the same crops are produced. The average crop per 
acre compares very favorably with that grown on higher-priced 
land. Therefore the northwestern farmer makes a greater in- 
come on his capital, and is, in our experience, better able to take 
care of his interest and principal of mortgages. 

Below are figures taken from the U. S. Census Report of 
1910, giving average land prices and crops per acre for the 
states in our field and in other representative agricultural 
states : 7 


Average price farm land....... 16.74 25.69 34.69 36.82 
Average wheat crop (bu)...... 24. 14. 14, 17, 
Average oaticrop (bd) o...0ce. 41. 30. 28. onl. 
Average hay crop (tons)....... 1.49 1.05 1.06 1.53 
Average corn crop’(bu) /:...... 28. 26. 74 fp ooh. 
Average barley crop (bu)...... 27. PAN 20. yo: 
Average potato crop (bu)...... 156. 102. 68. 119. 


Crop yields will most surely be increased with the more 
intensive farming methods which are being practiced. Land 
values in the Northwest are bound to increase with the increase 
in crops and population. This increase in value will give the 
Farm Mortgage owner a larger margin of security. 

Please tell us the amount you have for investment and we 
will suggest a good farm mortgage in that amount, and send 
you particulars. 


(9) 
Our system of investigating the loan applicant and his se- 
curity is so thoroughgoing that it leaves no doubt in our minds 





* Four States—Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and New York—appearing 
in original tabulation, are omitted here for lack of space. 
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as to his ability and the value of his property. We do not 
expect to be the ultimate owner of the mortgage, and that fact 
only increases the caution used by our loan committee. If a 
loan should cause loss or worry to one of our customers we 
would suffer greater loss and anxiety than he. 

During thirty-five years one of the largest factors in the 
growth of our business has been the “endless chain” of satisfied 
customers. They have told their friends about us. 

The same degree of care which our land experts exercise 
in valuing the physical security is practiced by our legal de- 
partment in examining the title and drawing the papers for the 
loan. 

The title is guaranteed by this company. 

We are enclosing copies of application and examiner’s re- 
port in our loan No. 6782 for $.... This is the information, 
together with previous reports and information in our files con- 
cerning land in this immediate neighborhood, on which was 
based the approval of our loan committee. You will note that 
the examination was made by our bonded correspondent, who 
guarantees his statements with an agreement to buy back the 
loan if he has made an error. In addition to this, another 
examination is made by our own salaried field inspector. 

This absolutely safe mortgage is in stock, and we will hold 
it for you if you so wire us at our expense. If it is not the 
amount for your present needs, we will send you other de- 
scriptions on request. 


(10) 
[If you have not $500 or $1,000 to invest, but have $100 
drawing 3% interest in a savings bank, you can double its earn- 
ing power by investing in a $100 farm land bond.] 


(11) 

Farming is the biggest business in this country. It is the 
most necessary for the general welfare. Money invested in it 
is pre-eminently in a safe place. Not every man can get back 
to the soil to share its profits first hand, but every man with 
money can loan it to a farmer and thereby become a partner 
in the country’s biggest industry. 

Why does a farmer borrow money? More capital will en- 
able him to make greater profits just as it increases the business 
possibilities for the manufacturer or the merchant. Most often 
he borrows in order to have more land. Sometimes he borrows 
to build a house which is the home of his growing family. Many 
farmers recently have borrowed to buy more cows and to build 
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cow barns and silos. Dairy farming is a most profitable busi- 
ness and is increasing in our field. 

Now, if you will write us today the amount of money you 
have to invest in the farming industry, we will tell you of sev- 
eral farmers who have borrowed from us. They will pay you a 
good interest rate. They are good men with good farms. We 
have investigated both. They have pledged a farm worth two 
to five times the amount we loaned to assure the prompt pay- 
ment of interest and principal. We will sell to you the mort- 
gages these farmers have given to us. We will see that they 
pay their taxes and stand by their promises without bothering 
you. 

What better investment can you get? Will you not fill out 
the enclosed blank noz? 


(12) 


[Perhaps you have no funds for immediate investment. Our 
mortgages are bought by banks, insurance companies, trustees 
of charitable institutions and philanthropic endowments in the 
Northwest; all desire secure investments. Fill out enclosed 
blank to tell whether you are now in the market, or when you 
will be.] 


An appeal to the desire for enjoyment: (Six letters from 
England, the fifth sent six months, and the last a year, 
after the first.) 


(1) 

It is a pleasure to receive your letter of May 9, and to send 
you herewith a copy of the itinerary for a motor-tour through- 
out England and Scotland. 

By this mail I am also sending you a little book which de- 
scribes in detail the basis upon which these tours are organized. 

I trust that the booklet will reach you safely and that you 
will in due course, do me the honor of acknowledging its re- 
ceipt, letting me know at the same time whether I can assist 
you further with your plans. 

Very respectfully, 


(2) 
“GREAT BRITAIN” 


“What is the best homeland motor-tour I can undertake in 
one solid month?” 

That is your ideal question and here is your ideal answer— 
everything! Thirty days of swift and happy motoring can 
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include all the renowned features of both England and Scot- 
land. The newly made itinerary is before me as I write. (No 
meager quantity of midnight oil has been consumed upon its 
planning !) 

This itinerary is no mean compromise, no theft from the 
hills and valleys for the sake of the cities on the plain. Ca- 
thedrals, ruined Abbeys and Castles; Palaces, Universities, and 
ducal mansions; all these form only a tithe of what is woven 
into the fabric of your enchantment. 

But historic and architectural associations are, as it were, 
only the crowning joys of our famous British Landscapes. The 
New Forest of Hampshire and the uplands of Devon find equal 
place with the Valley of the Wye and the hills of Northern 
Wales. The English Lakes of Wordsworth and the waters of 
Loch Lomond make orderly procession with the Trossachs of 
Scotland and the wild highlands around the Caledonian Canal. 

Expectation, Realization, Appreciation; these three mental 
phases await you—you and your friends and your friends’ 
friends. For is not knowledge, like gaiety, infectious? What 
you have learnt of our service, will it rest with you and you 
alone? Or will you not gladly scatter your impressions from 
Manhattan to Los Angeles? 

Importunately yours, 


(3) 
“TouR-PLANNING” 


Very few people have any conception of what I mean by 
detailed tour-planning in connection with these automobile 
tours throughout the British Isles. 

The standard maintained is that of individual tour-planning 
for individual requirements. Every tour is organized upon 
these lines. Consider for a moment the specimen day’s run 
for which the detailed schedule is enclosed. 

This day was arranged, in the normal course of my work, for 
a family party of nine people who will land at Liverpool on 
the 1st of next July. They will then proceed in Mercedes and 
Daimler cars upon a tour of 1,800 miles throughout North 
Wales, the English Lakes, the Trossachs, and the Highlands 
of Scotland, returning to London by way of Edinburgh and the 
English Cathedral towns. 

This is one of nineteen separate sheets forming a complete 
itinerary which each member of the party will receive, neatly 
bound in booklet form. In addition the whole route will be 
specially outlined upon large scale maps of England and Scot- 
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land. There will be eighteen maps in all, two of which will be 
presented to each member of the party free of charge. 

I may safely claim that it is impossible for any of my clients 
to miss one solitary feature of interest throughout the whole 
of the tour. Moreover, the work does not end here. According 
to the kind of accommodation desired, a suitable hotel is advised 
at each sleeping place in view. Help such as this makes a 
courier look foolish! | 

Every separate tour may be something entirely different and 
require the preparation of many new daily schedules. Never- 
‘theless this fresh labor will be cheerfully undertaken in order to 
make of each tour an unqualified and long-remembered success. 

This is just a simple idea of what I mean by efficiency. 


Modestly yours, 


P. S.—Clients who do not use our cars may obtain this spe- 
cial help for a fee of five dollars. 


(4) 
“WHat Wit It Cost?” 


Many are the delightful letters I receive from people who 
laughingly protest that the goddess of fortune has carelessly 
forgotten to endow them with riches enough to pave the way 
for a motor-tour in this tight and tiny island. 

But, after all, is the cost so colossal? You know, of course, 
that the popular excursionist will be utterly appalled by your 
extravagance, although it must not be forgotten that twenty- 
five dollars daily is the price to be paid by four passengers and 
not by one alone. Similarly it is thirty dollars daily for six 
people—or five dollars each for every 100 miles travelled. 

It is true that you might journey more economically in a rail- 
way train; although the few extra dollars required for a pri- 
vate motor-car are paying for the most delightful portion of 
your tour. Looked at in this light, railway trains seem dull 
and uninteresting, do they not? And you quickly realize that 
an automobile tour is, after all, the only form of European 
travel good enough for people in your station of life. Is it 
not so? 

That brings me to the point of this little homily. Like the 
good people who are offering you that special edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, I want to anticipate intelligently the 
demand which is likely to arise for this most luxurious experi- 
ence in the realm of travel. 

A certain promptness of decision is naturally desirable, be- 
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cause the best cars cannot be reserved until your wishes are 
known. But delay will be reduced to a minimum if you will 
write your letter forthwith. In that classic phrase which em- 
bodies the soul of American enterprise, po rr Now! 

Yours enthusiastically, 


(5) 

After all, you see, I cannot resist the pleasure of writing to 
you again. I have just been reading once more your letter 
of the 9th of May last in which you first mentioned the subject 
of motoring. 

Apparently your plans for the enjoyment of a British or 
Continental motor-tour have not yet matured; although some 
eager corner of your mind must still be keenly alive to the 
prospect of this future pleasure. That is why I am sending 
you today a new and enlarged copy of our booklet, “Through 
Europe in an Auto.” 

How do the plans discussed in this new booklet appeal to 
your instincts for efficiency? What do you think of the un- 
escorted motor-tour through England and Wales which is here 
presented for the first time? And how do you like the system 
of individual bookings which brings this ideal tour within the 
reach of all who travel alone? 

You will appreciate the fact that the enthusiasm which im- 
pels me to persist in these efforts to secure your support is itself 
proof of the thoroughness which is the hall-mark of our work. 
Do but realize the logic of this reasoning and you will speedily 
resolve to intrust yourself to a firm which makes efficiency the 
only passport to your good will. 

Finally, whether you come to Europe next summer or not, 
whether you travel by motor-car or rail, it makes no difference 
to the pleasure it will give me to receive a reply to this letter 
and to hear what you think of the plans submitted for your 
approval. 

Very respectfully, 


(6) 
“INDIVIDUAL RESERVATIONS” 


During the last three years I have been brooding gloomily 
—although you might not think so—over the unhappy lot of the 
solitary traveler who does not want to use a whole motor-car 
by himself. Hence the idea of the individual reservation. 

It seems to me—and I[ think you will agree—that there is a 
very real desire for this high-grade 18-day tour. It is one thing 
to book a seat in a lumbering charabanc for a day’s excursion 
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to Windsor and Stoke Poges; but it is quite a different and 
superior proposition to form one of a nicely blended party of 
five select people and motor comfortably through England and 
Wales in a perfectly appointed seven-passenger touring car. 

But even if the scheme outlined in the accompanying leaflet 
is not exactly what you need, that is a solid reason in itself why 
you should describe the ideal British itinerary which just pre- 
cisely matches your fancy and your time-table. Then you will 
probably be able to share a car with some other nice people who 
want just the same thing as you do yourself. 

It is not necessary that your scheme should involve an ex- 
tended tour. There is also the weekly programme of two-day 
journeys to such historic landmarks as the New Forest, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Canterbury Cathedral. 

The uniform rate of eight cents a mile for these individual 
reservations is well within the range of every one who will 
visit England this summer. All applications must be treated 
in strict order of rotation. Book now and leave the rest to 
us. We have acquired your own habit of “making good.” 

Very faithfully, 


Importance of Checks and Tests in Controlling Direct 
Mail Campaigns.—Where large sums of money are involved, 
it becomes increasingly important to determine the relative 
effectiveness of each mailing piece. Only in this way can a 
body of fact and experience be built up which will serve as a 
standard by which projected mailings can be judged in ad- 
vance. Tests are therefore devised which will indicate whether 
or not an individual mailing piece has actually shown a profit, 
whether it is important to enclose a letter, how a change of copy 
may affect the results, and so on. 

A prominent publishing house writes: “Our mailings are 
built more around the circular than the letter. Our purpose in 
including the letter is both to add a personal touch to the mail- 
ing and to bring out briefly the highlights of the proposition 
described more completely in the circular. Practically at no 
time do we use mailings that include only the letter and the 


order form. Invariably some kind of circular material is in- 
cluded.”’ 
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Cases Showing How Mailing Pieces Are Checked for Re- 
sults—In checking mailing pieces as to their profit-showing, 
some idea of their individual material cost must be arrived at. 
“For making printing estimates,” states one well-known pub- 
lisher, “we do not go into the detail of figuring every particular 
piece of literature, as that would be using a finer accuracy than 
could be expected in the actual sales results. We use an average 
figure and make the decision on that. The general process is 
to require that the sales margin on the books sold should cover 
the cost of the advertising material used. In other words, we 
require as a minimum that we shall at least break even.” 

The following cases are drawn directly from the experi- 
ence of a nationally known publishing house: 


Case I—As to importance of enclosing a letter in cam- 
paigns: 


EXAMPLE A 
Copies Copies 

List Book Quantity Required Secured 
A.K76 Development of the Drama.......... 2.200 13 25 letter 
A.K76a Development of the Drama.......... 2.200 13 18 no letter 
EXAMPLE B 
B.K103 Development of the Drama......... 2.100 13 22 letter 
B.K103a Development of the Drama......... 2.200 13 12 no letter 


In both these examples, the material was identical except 
that in one case no letter accompanied the circular, while in the 
other the letter was added. 


Case II—Three sample mailing pieces showing method of 
determining whether or not profitable: 


EXAMPLE A Copies Copies 
Mailed Book Quantity Required Secured 
Oct. 1926 K.309 Development of the Drama. . 56,300 336 365 
Piiceto books see) cicens -ore0 > $ 10.00 
IV LAE GARE ete We oe, exces o-oo a) 3a. 00 
Circulation cost per M...... 35.00 
Orders required per 1000... . 6.00 
Total orders required....... 336 
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Exampte B 
Nove 926 Ke 240 Eissayreiin tte nee et ieee 14,000 196 159 
IMEC MS) eon.5505u0nga cod $ 4.50 
Marcin. ahen,.eetaeras en warte Dae 
Circulation cost per M....... 30.00 
Orders required per M....... 14.00 
Total orders required........ 195 
EXAMPLE C 
Nov. 1926 K.341 Growth of the West......... 19,500 195 228 
Price of book: aeneeeraaeoe $ 6.00 
Marein ss s.jccuen ca ee eer 3.00 
Circulation cost per M....... 30.00 
Orders required perM....... 10 
Total orders required....... 195 


Case I]]—Change of copy as affecting the results. Cases 
of this kind have been confined largely to those where original 
copy presented in a four-page circular has been supplemented 
by a complete table of contents in book form. The most nota- 
ble examples of this are such books as the Literary Handbook, 
the Social Handbook, and Dramatic Criticism. 

In all cases of this kind satisfactory percentage has been 
secured with the original presentation on customer lists, but 
there was a failure to secure percentage on prospect lists such 
as institution lists. The booklet with table of contents secured 
the necessary percentage, at the same time increasing the return — 
from customer lists. 


Example A—TuHr LITERARY HANDBOOK 
Orders Orders 


List Quantity Required Secured 
Copy A Institution Secretary....... 2,000 12 6 
Copy B—booklet Institution Secretary....... 2,000 12 14 
also 

Copy A Customers eee 40,000 240 260 
Copy, B—booklet Customerssee een ernieen 40,000 240 330 
ExameLeE B—Dramatic CrRIrvIcIsmM 

Copy A Institution Book Committee 2,000 16 10 
Copy B—booklet Institution Book Committee 2,000 16 24 
EXAMPLE C—HistTory oF CREDIT 

Copy A Corporation Treasurers..... 2,000 16 8 
Copy B—booklet Corporation Treasurers... . 2,000 16 20 


Testing a Letter—Just as any advertising campaign 
should be tried out on a small scale and in a limited territory 
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before it is put into wider use, so a letter should be tested for 
pulling power before it is given general distribution. No 
matter how much theory a writer has at command, his success 
in writing depends in the final analysis on what the tests show. 

Theories differ. Two writers may have contrary notions 
about the style, the length, the degree of urgency, or the amount 
of conviction or persuasion that fits a letter on a particular sub- 
ject to a particular class of buyers and at a particular stage of 
selling operations. 

When experts disagree, as they frequently do, there is but 
one certain method of settling the argument, and that is the ac- 
tual test in the mails. In order to determine which of several 
letters is most effective, each may be sent—with test conditions 
similar—to a portion of the list of people who are finally to be 
addressed. The sales resulting from each letter are checked 
with respective costs, and the winning letter is then put into 
wider use. If no one of the letters pays expenses, as occasion- 
ally happens, it is possible to avoid the greater loss of a com- 
plete campaign. 


Returns That May Be Expected.—How large a percentage 
of returns may be expected from a sales letter depends greatly 
on the nature of the offer. If the letter offers something for 
nothing, the percentage of replies will naturally be large. If, 
however, the letter asks the remittance of $2.75 by return mail, 
as the regular price of the article, it may be considered a highly 
effective letter, indeed, if it pulls 2% returns. 

Banks have been known to bring in 50% returns with a 
single letter aimed at awakening dormant savings accounts. 
Offering a useful mechanical device for the first time, a retail 
establishment drew sixty calls from a thousand letters sent out. 
A corporation working for inquiries from customers to whom 
preferred stock was to be offered approximated 3% returns. 
A publisher selling books on a national basis drew 1.5% to 2% 
on its more successful mailings. This was also the average per- 
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centage of return for a trade publication working by mail for 
subscriptions. Two per cent is commonly considered a good 
return for mailings of this character. 

Since much depends on the offer itself, on the nature of the 
letter, and on the character of the mailing list, it is entirely un- 
safe to lay down any general proposition that-a certain percen- 
tage of returns may be expected from circular matter. It may 
be safely said, however, that returns will tend to diminish jn 
direct proportion to the immediate financial sacrifice which the 
offer asks the prospect to make. In general, returns will depend 
on a combination of the offer, the manner in which it is pre- 
sented, and the relative liveness of the list of names to which 
the offer is sent. 


Summary.—When in doubt what to say in a sales letter 
use more facts. It is helpful to use attractive language, to 
present facts persuasively and from the customer’s standpoint, 
to adopt the “‘you”’ attitude, not the “we,” and to avoid negative 
suggestions. But when in doubt, fill up the letter with facts. 
In choosing between one fact and another, use not the one that 
has the most interest to you, but the one that comes closest to 
the customer’s needs. 

The scope of sales letters is as wide as the scope of man’s 
need and man’s inventiveness. Almost every point discussed in 
the foregoing chapters on sales letters could be infinitely ex- 
panded, yet to the novice our presentation will seem long 
enough. 

Let a man study his goods and his customers, and stick 
to his facts, and he will learn to write sales letters that will help 
to sell his goods. 


Suggested Problems 


1. Analyze six of the illustrative letters in this chapter, point- 
ing out factors definitely looking toward action. Do not confine 
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your attention merely to the clinchers. Make the entire body of 
each letter the object of your study. 

2. Contrast six of the illustrative letters in this chapter with 
any six drawn from the illustrative section of Chapter XIX. 
Support your statements with evidence drawn from the letters 
themselves. 

3. Write three letters, not more than one page in length, as 
the last half of a direct mail campaign designed to sell to business 
men a copy of the textbook in business letter writing which you 
are using. You may assume, if you desire, that you are enclos- 
ing with each letter an explanatory circular supplementing the 
arguments in your letter. You are to use your own judgment as 
to what means you wish to employ for securing action. 

4. You are the proprietor of a medium-sized, but very mod- 
ern, new garage located on a traffic artery controlling practically 
all of the motor traffic in and out of the exclusive Fairview Heights 
residential district. You have established your business with the 
purpose of rendering dependable repair and storage service, with 
all operations in the shop time-checked and standardized in price. 
You expect to make no attempt to run any price competition with 
anybody. You aim to give excellent service at an absolutely fair 
price with honest dealing paramount. Write three letters, empha- 
sizing action in whatever ways you think appropriate, and trans- 
lating into concrete terms the service sketched above. 


CHAPTER XXI 
FOUR-PAGE LETTER 


Function of the Four-Page Letter.—The particular func- 
tion of the four-page letter is to reach a prospect in a somewhat 
more elaborate and convincing way than is possible with the 
simple letter-head. Since the average letter-head is almost 
never used on more than one side, the four-page letter, at one 
stroke, multiplies by four the space available for sales material. 

Perhaps a more flexible term for a letter which uses more 
than one page to tell its story would be “multi-page.” As will 
be seen in later paragraphs, there are many forms and folds 
closely related to the four-page letter and having the similar 
function of reaching the prospect with a more elaborate and ex- 
tended sales message. For our purposes here, however, we shall 
consider the four-page letter as a convenient standard. 


How the Four-Page Letter Is Distinguished from the 
Advertising Folder—tIn many respects, the multi-page letter 
is an advertising folder in mild disguise, but it carries one defi- 
nite distinction, that is, the personally written, or at least the 
carefully filled in, typewritten letter which may be placed upon 
the blank first page reserved for the purpose. This gives to the 
whole presentation a personal intimacy not obtainable in the 
typical advertising folder. 


When to Use the Four-Page Letter.—The circumstances 
under which a four-page letter should be used vary too widely 
to permit of setting down fixed rules. The executive of a well- 
known advertising agency states that in the field of direct mail 
his clients have found the multi-page letter particularly useful 
in exploiting a new product and in setting forth new features 
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PACKARD MoTor Car Company 


DETROIT BRANCH 


4 © JEFFERSON AVE AT ST. ANTOINE 


@300 WARD AVE, 
on wooo! VE. AT © PHILADELPWiA 


DETROIT MICHIGAN ane ras 


February 21, 19+ 


Mr. R. R. Aurner, 

Asst. Prof. of Business Administration, 
The University of Wisoonsin, 

Madison, Wis. 


Dear Sir: 


The inner pages of this letter will give 
you a@ good idea of some of the color combinations 
now available on the Packard Six at no extra charge. 


The chart on the last page indicates where 
the colors displayed and others not shown, are 
applied. 


The Packard Six is now in its seventh year 
of success. It has been simplified and refined over 
& period of years and has grown to be one of America's 
very finest cars. 


This car of most folks’ dreams costs less to 
buy than you think - less to own than you think - and 
less to operate than you think. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose in hearing the Packard 
story. 


If you cannot come to us we shall be pleased 
to go to yous Your courtesy will not be imposed upon 


in any way and you will not be made to feel that you 
are under any obligation. 


Very truly yours, 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO-, DETROIT BRANCH, 


‘We Se Piokell, 
General Manager. 
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of an old product. Since the sales story is integrally attached 
to the letter itself, there is no possibility of the two becoming 
separated and lost. 


Advantages.—The four-page letter enjoys a number of ad- 
vantages, many of which are obvious : 

1. Like all direct mail pieces, it reaches the prospect with- 
out the distraction of having competing advertising matter 
alongside, as is often the case in newspaper, magazine, cata- 
logue, and similar forms of advertising. 

2. The principal typewritten message on page 1 affords an 
intimacy not obtainable in straight printed circulars. Coming 
direct from the advertiser to the prospect, a four-page letter 
with a personal message on page 1 establishes a contact likely to 
produce greater interest and hence greater results. 

3. The inside pages 2 and 3, give a splendid opportunity 
for skilful treatment in advertising layout. These inside pages 
lend themselves particularly well to “double-spread”’ treatment, 
by which is meant the utilization of the total amount of space 
as one advertising unit. The permutations and combinations 
which may be achieved through the use of illustrations, head- 
lines, copy blocks, panels, trademarks, slogans, curved lines, 
arrows, borders, and white space are practically inexhaustible. 
The ingenuity and originality of expert layout men are illus- 
trated every day on the inside pages of effective four-page 
letters: 

4. Pages 2, 3, and 4 give the means, at economical cost, to 
use illustrations of the greatest variety, not only in black and 
white, but in color as well. These pages also afford, of course, 
a much larger copy space than is available in anything except 
full-page publication advertising or in broadsides. 

5. The advertiser is given a wide choice of paper stock, a 
privilege which enables him to secure many new and highly de- 
sirable effects in picturization. 

6. Ingenious devices for securing action may readily be 





Chicago Convention and Exposition Committee 
Conducting an International Sales and Merchandising Conference 

Auspices 

International Direct Mail Advertising Association 

Room 412, Stevens Hotel 

CHICAGO 

Convention and 

Exposition Committee 


OFFICERS 


Bea C. Pittsford 





September 22, 19 


Dear Mr- Aurner: 


If you will spend a few minutes with me this morning, I will take 
you back over ten interesting years - and the little tour will 
thrill you, for it 4s one of the romances of modern business, 


Just ten years ago, a small group of eager enthusiasts met in 
Chicago in the first Convention of the Direot Mail Advertising 
Association. They spent three days in earnest discussions of 
the then comparatively new, and little appreciated mediun, 


Follow on through the Convention in Cleveland the next year; then 
see, with me, the growing crowds, increasing interest and amazing 
developments at Detroit, Springfield, Cinoinnati, St.Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Boston and egain at Detroit in the years following. 


In this short span of ten years, Direot Advertising, as ‘a sell- 
ing and sales promotion medium, has grown from a lusty infancy 
to second in size and importance among advertising mediums. And 
these D.M.A.A. Conventions and Expositions have kept apace, and 
a little more, until today they are America's outstanding busi- 
ness conferences. 


If you have attended any of them, you know that what I say is 
true. If the Chicago Convention 1s to be your first, let the 
Statements shown on the inside pages be actual proof of what 
is in store for you and 3,000 other busy executives. 


Avoid inconvenience and delay after you arrive - send your 
reservation card today. 


Sinoerely yours, 





rtising Council 
(Host to D.M.A.A. Convention) 


Chioago 


$$$ —— 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION D.M. A.A, 
, Stevens Hotel, Chicago—October 19-20-21—1927 
Sponsored by The Advertising Council of Chicago, and Affiliated Groups 
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introduced into the four-page letter. They may take the form 
of post cards clipped on, pasted on with a tab, or connected to 
the body with a perforated border; or they may be slipped into 
two or three slits or in a pocket provided for the purpose. Lay- 
out tricks of various kinds may be included to direct the eye 
unerringly toward the easy means for taking action. 

7. In designing the layout for the multi-page letter, full ad- 
vantage may be taken of unusual.and eye-compelling folds by 
the skilful manipulation of text and illustrations. Through 
this means, important features and selling points may be flashed 
up into the reader’s eye with unusual force. 


Relative Cost of the Four-Page Letter.—Using the ordi- 
nary 84x11 letter-head as a standard, it will be seen that the 
paper for a four-page letter will cost twice as much, plus the 
cost of folding. In the final analysis, what any given four-page 
letter is going to cost will depend (1) upon the amount of art 
and plate work required in it, (2) amount and character of 
composition, (3) any special features which will add to the ex- 
pense, make-ready, and so on. Unless there are enclosures, 
any of the four-page letters, on average paper stock, will go out 
under two cents postage. 


Unusual Effects Possible——Some beautiful effects are ob- 
tainable in four-page letters by the use of offset lithography. 
Whether it pays to go into this, however, depends upon the 
quantity of letters that are to be used. An agency executive who 
has occasion to handle numerous lithographic jobs gives it as his 
experience that lithography, generally speaking, is worth con- 
sidering in quantities of 20,000 letters and up. A number of 
automobile companies have used lithographic reproductions in 
four-page letters to good effect, because of the fact that offset 
lithography reproduces faithfully the lacquer finish used on cars. 


Should Present a Definite Offer—Like any other letter, 
the four-page letter is most adaptable to a situation where the 
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P. & F. CORBIN 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION SUCCESSOR 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
March 28, 193° 


Robert Aurner, 
1920 Arlington Pl., 
Madison, Wisc. 


Dear Sir: 


Your new building deserves good hardwaree In fact, it is not 
a thoroughly good building unless good hardware is used. As 
& part of the total cost of the building it is a minor item, 
but there is no single detail which has a greater effect upon 
comfort, convenience and freedom from constantly reourring 
petty annoyance, and it pays to have it just right. 


To buy Corbin hardware, see John J. Blied & Sons, Madison, 
who will be pleased to show you what it can do to impart 
the last finishing touch of quality and good taste which 
right hardware conveys. You can buy in Corbin hardware 
everything required to equip your building, all made to the 
uniformly high standard which has given Corbin products 
their prestige. 


We hope your building will have the good hardware which 

it deserves - Corbin. It will be well to order now, so that 
the hardware will surely be on hand when the carpenters ara 
ready to apply it. 


Yours very truly, 
26/J.BeComstock P. & F. Corbin Division. 
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advertiser has a definite proposition to make or some definite 
information to reveal. The recipient of the letter has a right 
to expect enough personal interest involved in the whole matter 
to justify his reasonable attention. If upon reading it, how- 
ever, he finds only a mass of institutional generality with neither 
clean-cut offers nor useful information of any kind, he is not 
likely to be impressed; and he may actually be irritated. For 
this reason, definite offers are outlined, and the sales arguments 
are made to lead up to a clear-cut request for action, action 
being made easy through the inclusion of a detachable post card 
or similar feature. 


Examples of Four-Page Letters.—Reproduced in this 
chapter are a number of examples of effective pages from 
four-page letters illustrating varying technique. Inside pages 
lend themselves equally well to the presentation of a delicate 
design in sterling silver or to a heavy steel spindle end for a 
milling machine. And the space is equally adaptable to an 
ordinary typographic set-up or to an elaborate, expensive offset 
lithography job. 


Use of the Fourth Page.—There is no uniformity of 
opinion as to whether the fourth page should carry advertising 
material or should be left blank. Some authorities feel that to 
place advertising material upon the fourth page of a letter 
cheapens its atmosphere and quality and perceptibly lessens its 
prestige in the mind of the recipient. It is their opinion that 
the last page should be left blank, in order that when the letter 
is folded no advertising material will be visible. 

Other experienced practitioners maintain that to allow page 
four to go into the mail as mere blank space is to waste an im- 
portant advertising opportunity, and hence to lessen the total 
effectiveness of the sales message. 

For whichever position one may choose to take, excellent 
examples may be found in support. It is probably true that the 

final decision should rest, in a measure, upon the nature of the 


: : «SNL MADE BY = S— i ; aes aera 
wenrren me Boences ance __ EVERLASTIK, Inc. vor BmonDany 


CHELSEA mass. = NEW KOR 





New York, N, Y. 





Dear Sir: 


Prenkly, this letter is a request for @ per- 
scral favors = : 


In making plans for the new year in esonnection 








with the salting - and advertising of SHUGTER - - the) frio~ 
tion fabric “thet zeeps shirts smooth and trousers enug 
- = I would te ereatly espisted by certaizn 4nformation 

a hich only you ae a retailer of sent BS wear ¢an give, On 
the inzide sf th tter are a -few svions which you 
can answer in ea @ th is internation, we hope 16 
be able te kelp you much wore in vert tgently He ihe the 
coming poise seagons. 


Will you be so kind as, to Wet down’ your answers 
and mail: them back to us? A selT-sddressed envelope je 
enclosed for. your convenience. weyers i 


- I should particularly ike to have you give 
SNUGTEX an actual trial, at our expends, if ‘you haven! t 
siready done so. © The questionnaire) wi12 hry ngs), Pianiard= 
_ length sample to you ifsyou desire it {sen ‘Question No.6). 











Be assured of my personal appreoiation of your 
co-operation. 


Very truly yours, 


Becond Vioe-Prealident, 


cone eerste, 





Sas 
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CA Few Facts About 


SNUGTE 


xX 


US Par Orr 1326 


Cf} EFORE asking you to check the questions on the 
"opposite page, we should like to point out a few 
brief facts regarding SNUGTEX. 


-- FIRST -- SNUGTERisthewonderfil 
tew friction-fabric waistband adapted for 
universal use in men’s and boys’ trousers 
and knickers, 


-- SECOND -- SNUGTEX will build 
profit and prestige for the retailer because 
every man and every boy wants it. 


-- THIRD -- Nine out of ten will pay- 


extra for its comfort and- convenience 
(see proof on back page sent voluntarily 
by the Derge-Bodenhausen Clothing Com- 
pany.) 


-- FOURTH -- SNUGTEX is ad- 
vertised in magazines, newspapers, trade 
magazines, etc, Retailers can tic up with, 
and cash in on, this advertising. 


-- FIFTH -- Progressive clothing manu- 
facturers are making SNUGTEX stend- 
ard equipment in all their lines. - They 
give this added co-operation to retailers 
who ask them to use SNUGTEX in the 
new garments they order. 

~- SIXTH -- To take care of immediate 
demand for trousers now in service, 
SNUGTEX is put up in handy individual 
packages for quick retailing. 

-- SEVENTH -- Last and most impor- 
tant — we aré not trying to seli you any- 
thing, but just asking you as a favor to 
answer the questions on the next page and 
accept a package of the new and improved 
SNUGTEX, with our compliments. 


SNUGTEX for business, sport, and evening clothes. 
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Please check the following questions and return to us as 
soon as convenient in the enclosed self-addressed envelope. 


Your Free Package of SNUGTEX 
Will be Sent by Return Mail 


1 Is SNUGTEX on sale in your store? . g 
(Please Check} Furmished uy AOS in ee 
E Put in by you on customers’ request? 
2 Do you handle the special SNUGTEX package (40" length 
glassine envelope?) 


(Please Check) : In Men’ Ss s Clothing Deven icat? : =e 





In Men's Furnishings caecee 
In Boys’ Department? 
In Sports Wear Department? . 


3 In your opinion, will trousers equipped with SNUGTEX sell 
better than those without? 


4 Between two lines of clothing of equal merit, would you stock 
the one already equipped with SNUGTEZX in preference to 
theonewithout? . - A 4 fs y j beajematrias air apa riaeautd 
5 What window display material can we furnish to help you sell 
SNUGTEX? : - i f : ; 
(Please Check) a. Complete window ‘ } i 
; b. Cutouts and posters i ; i } 
ce. Small cards 


G May we send you a 40-inch piece of SNUGTEX for your 
personal use to demonstrate its many excellent qualitics? 





Send sample to: 


Personal attention of 


"Address 








SN ASIN TATRA SSO ENA 1 A OY 
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Here’s Proof / — 
9 out of 10 Customers 
Pay Extra for 
SNUGTEX 


HIS small display 
of SNUGTEX in 
Derge-Bodenhausen’'s 
‘clothing window 


resulted in the sale of 1714 dozen packages at 50 cents each and 24 yards additional at 50 cents 
ayard. Extra business, extra profit — with a mark-up of over 70 per cent on the selling price. 








Sas ea 4 
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IMPOSED ON THE DARK PANEL BACKGROUND ADDS ATTENTION VALUE. 
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article and the character of the offer. Generally speaking, the 
experience of the users of four-page letters seems to point to 
the fact that, where prestige is paramount, page four should be 
left simply as white space; but that where prestige is less im- 
portant, page four should be utilized as additional valuable ad- 
vertising space. An examination of numerous examples of 
four-page letters, all of which have been effective, will show 
that even the same company varies its practice with respect to 
using or not using the fourth page for sales messages. (See 
the accompanying illustrations. ) 


Returns from Four-Page Sales Letters Although figures 
of actual returns are not readily available to test the pulling 
power of four-page letters, their extended use indicates that re- 
sults from the profit standpoint have been pleasing. One ex- 
perienced advertiser, after using circulars, mailing folders, en- 
velope stuffers, broadsides, ordinary sales letters with separate 
multi-page circulars, and four-page letters comes to the con- 
clusion that the ordinary letter-head and the four-page letter 
with its message on page 1 are, on the whole, the most service- 
able. In the records of effective direct mail advertising there 
is one striking example of an illustrated four-page letter, sent 
to about 46,000 people, which produced over 800 inquiries and 
nearly $100,000 worth of business that could be traced to the 
letter. When a fairly extended and concrete message is to be 
sent, the advertiser will often find the four-page letter to be the 
most satisfactory and economical form to use. Additional 
space, the feeling of greater latitude and flexibility, and the 
splendid illustrations and color effects made available, help to 
increase the net result. 


Related Forms.—Closely related to the four-page letter 
is the single-page illustrated letter-head, which may spot illus- 
trations at the bottom, at the top, or down either margin. 
Sometimes the illustrations are organized into a single con- 
tinuous panel, running from top to bottom of the left-hand 
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July 5, 19: 


Cantwell Printing Company, 
121 South Pinckney Street, 
Madison, Bisconsin.s 


Gentlemen: 
Announoing the new Strathmore Book and Cover. 


Enclosed is @ miniature Sample Book which will show you the 
new SAXQNET - a moderately priced Book and Cover paper by 
Strathuare. The six colors are interesting and very usable 
and the two weighta make it suitable for a great many pieces 
of printed selling material. 


Of course we want you to tell us whenever you want samples or 
plain dummieg on this or any of our other papers. A sample 

book for insertion in your cabinet will follow very soon. 

We have reprinted page nineteen of our catalog and if you will 
have this page inserted in your book you will have all the neces- 
sary price informatiom on this new SAXONET. 


Yours truly, 
By 


CAGO eae! 
James L. Smith 


RJ. dvartising Mandger. 





B3/ CIN BY BN BY WN BY BA GY BQ BB 
CASS BNET OI FEI BE 7, 





y : : \ 
SINT CONAN 


Chicago Paper Compan ** 801 South Wells Street 


HIQa Go 


A NOVEL AND SIGNIFICANT DEPARTURE FROM THE CONVENTIONAL LETTERHEAD. 


Company name and address placed at bottom under border, to make room for an effective 
illustration at the top. Note the excellent display value of white space. 
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margin, and other times a complete lithographed illustration is 
spread over the top, left-hand side and bottom of the letter, 
the space for the typewritten sales message being vignetted and 
faded out in order that it may not interfere with the legibility 
of the type. 

The illustrated letter is widely used. The personal atmos- 
phere, coupled with proper illustrations, tends to enhance the 
strength of the letter. What is seen with the eye, as the printed 
message is read, has a way of sticking in the memory. As a 
result pictures have come to play an increasing part in sales 
letters because of the which they give in telling the story 
effectively. 

The Integral oop Dual-use) enclosure is another use- 
ful form which bears obvious relations to the four-page letter. 
In this patented form of direct mail, the cover of the booklet is 
part of the letter sheet, whence comes the term “Integral.” 
The booklet cover is in the form of a flap in the lower left-hand 
corner of the letter-head. The very presence of the flap invites 
the reader to lift it, throw it back, and expose the hidden con- 
tents. The Integral enclosure shares with the four-page letter 
the advantage of keeping the sales story tightly attached to the 
letter itself in such a manner that there will be no possibility of 
the two becoming separated and lost. Samples may be in- 
serted or additional pages stapled into the flap, or the flap itself 
can be die-cut into various interesting shapes. (See illustra- 
tion on page 344.) 


Special Folds—Starting with the four-page letter as a 
basis, numerous special folds have been evolved to stimulate the 
attention of a prospect and hold his interest. As a variation of 
the four-page fold, an extra fold is sometimes added to the ex- 
treme right as well as at the top of all pages. The hinge fold is 
sometimes placed at the top, instead of at the left edge as is 
more usual. In some instances, when the hinge fold is placed 
at the top, the first sheet is made much shorter than the under 


poe weer 
Drain your crankcase ¢yery SOD mijes.” 
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Tf your motor could speak and tell you whether the oil in the 
Grank case wee giving perfect lubrication or not, you might get 
the biggest suprise of your life, : 


But it cannot warn you of an improper oil or of an oii that fails 
$0 spread over all the bearing surfaces, It is not until the ra- 
pair man's bill for reboring cylinders or replacing worn pistons 
tells you of the neglect which could have so easily been avoided, 


















The object of lubricating oil is to prevent fric- 
tion and wear on the bearing surfaces of the 
motor, All lubricating oils will become worn out 
and dirty, and if not changed the wear will again 
become apparent. — 


Two things you must know and remember, 


: The best oil is none too good and it must be 
hanged at regular. intervals of 800 miles, 


fe ere bere to serve you in those two respects, 


Re drain, flush and refill your crank ease with 
BO charge except for the new oll, 


) refill with Wadhams Tempered Motor Oil, which 
the best oil available for all types of motors. 


ould it not be worth your while to give 438 a call 
@ chance to prove the value of our service? 


Yours very truly, 





AN EXAMPLE OF AN INTEGRAL (PATENTED DUAL-USE) ENCLOSURE, 


eer | 





In this instance the flap itself is die-cut to add novelty. The flap fold is of course 


at the left. When desired, additional pages can be stapled into the flap. 
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BUSTRIALALCOHOL Co. 
oO East 42-2 Streer 
New York 






— } 


— 
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BS p your radiator, you could drive all 
ae ¢ ig ; E, 

utd be taking chances on leaky radiators, 
ones es rsfts my and big repair bills. 


‘ 


ife and join the 8,000,000 motorists who use 







we your car sround. We will ‘be glad. to take 


Yours for better winter driving, 





PYHO DISTHIEVTOR'S NAME ieee | 





EXAMPLE OF A SPECIAL FOLD WITH THREE-QUARTER REVEAL, FLAP USED TO 
EMPHASIZE URGENT NEED FOR ACTION, 
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one in such manner as to cause the top sheet to reveal the addi- 
tional material underneath. A pocket is occasionally affixed to 
the inside fold to hold a booklet. Six-page and eight-page let- 
ters have been developed by adding another fold to the right 
of the usual four-page letter, or to both the right and the left, 
respectively. A certain hardware company, for example, places 
a personally typewritten letter upon page 1; on pages 2 and 7 
introduces general material about the wisdom of putting good 
hardware upon good buildings; then when the reader turns 
back both left and right-hand folds, there are disclosed four 
pages of neatly classified hardware illustrations. 

Since the fold is one of a number of mechanical factors 
related to effective direct mail pieces, it should be planned in 
close collaboration with the printer, in order to take full advan- 
tage of his wide experience in these matters. 


Problems 


1. Take two sheets of 81%4x 11 typewriting paper, join them 
together at their left-hand edges with a hinge of stiffer material, 
and carefully measure the space you have to work with on the 
two inside pages. In this problem, pay no attention to page four. 
Clip one major illustration and two or three minor illustrations 
from some magazine for use in illustrating pages two and three 
of your four-page letter. Arrange the pictures on the space avail- 
able in these two pages in a manner which satisfies your sense of 
symmetry, proportion, and balance, keeping in mind the points 
where you wish your headline, sub-heads, and blocks of copy to 
fall. When you have your pictures properly in place, actually 
letter in your headline and sub-headlines and represent the blocks 
of copy by drawing parallel lines horizontally and joined at the 
ends. This problem will require you to do some studying on your 
own initiative with respect to current practices in the arrangement 
of advertisements. Your instructor will show you examples of 
four-page letters done by experts, and you can get further help 
by examining the advertisements in a number of magazines, 
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2. Write the copy for the layout you were required to prepare 


in Problem 1. 


3. From the following list of commodities, choose the one you 
would like to advertise in a four-page letter: 


Candy, boxed 
Spotlights 
Flashlights 
Kodaks 

Safety razors 
Electric appliances 
Watches 

Hosiery 

Paints, or varnish 
Heating apparatus 
Filing equipment 
Furniture 


Band instruments 
Typewriters 
Vacuum cleaners 
Outboard motors 
Gloves 

Saws 

Tools 
Thermostats 
Fountain pens 
Fire extinguishers 
Fishing tackle 
Toys 


Using the commodity you have selected from the foregoing list, 
lay out a complete four-page letter, including (1) the personal 
typewritten sales message on page one, (2) a unified double-spread 
layout for pages two and three, together with all necessary copy, 
(3) layout and copy for page four, (4) include some element to 


make it easy for the reader to act. 


Ci | Rex AL 


WHY MAILING LISTS MUST BE GOOD 


Importance of List—The following statement may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom. No matter how persuasively written a let- 
ter may be, no matter how powerful the appeals it may employ, 
no matter how favorable the inducements may appear, it will 
fail in the purpose of making a sale if it is sent to the wrong 
list, to an inaccurate list, to a list located out of the trade terri- 
tory, to a list poorly selected, or to a list whose members are 
not logical prospects for the purchase of the article. 


Definition—The commercial mailing list, in its ideal form, 
may be defined as a constantly revised list of accurate names 
and addresses of living people, located in your trade territory 
and, by reason of careful selection, logical prospects for the 
purchase of your article or your service. 


Sources of Mailing Lists—For those lines of business 
which can buy their mailing lists from list houses there is, of 
course, no difficulty in finding a source from which to secure 
names. Commercial mailing list houses cover practically every 
line of business in the United States with hundreds upon 
hundreds of lists compiled and made available at any time. 
Usually these lists will cost the firm far less than would be the 
case if the purchaser attempted to compile them himself. 
Wherever it is possible to purchase a suitable list outright, and 
where the list is supported with a 98% guarantee, it is, in most 
cases, a matter of economy to purchase a list from a professional 
listing concern. There are, however, a good many standard 
sources from which lists are available outside of the listing 
firms. 
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For example: 


Addressing Companies 


Solicitation 
Membership Lists 
Club Memberships 
Payrolls of Firms 
Exchanging Lists 
Labor Unions 
Church Organizations 
Country Editors 
City Directory 
Street Directory 
Telephone Directory 
Trade Directory 
Mercantile Directory 
Newspapers 

General Advertising 
Salesmen’s Reports 
Class Publications 
Delivery Reports 
Canvassing 
Directors’ Directory 
Ledger Accounts 
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Alteration Slips 
Names of Advertisers 
Social Registers 
Rating Books 

Dealers 

Contests 

Names from Customers 
Cash Customers 
Municipal Records 
License Records 

Vital Statistics 
Incorporations 

Voting Lists 

Tax Lists (Including Income) 
Auto Licenses 

School Lists 

City Employees 
County Employees 
Real Estate Transfers 
Permit Records 
Labor Reports 

By Purchase 


C.O.D. Orders 


Lists may be worth their weight in gold or they may be a 
dangerous liability. In order to ascertain what is the real value 
of the list, a purchaser should inquire as to the nature of its 
sources, how the names were secured, what it cost to get them 
together, whether they have been used, and whether results are 
available by which the lists may be checked. 

As will be noticed from the suggestions given above, direc- 
tories are one of the more usable sources to turn to. Mailing 
list concerns commonly secure a large portion of their names 
from directories—city, street, telephone, trade, mercantile, and 
other types. Prices charged for names compiled by addressing 
companies or list brokers will range from a small fraction of a 
cent up to five cents apiece or more. 


Four Thousand Mailing Lists—One mailing list firm 
specializing in direct mail advertising has assembled approxi- 
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mately 3,700 separate mailing lists thoroughly covering every 
conceivable business in the United States, 

In the bulletin of this organization appears an alphabetical 
index of lists covering the United States. Here there may be 
found hundreds upon hundreds of commercial enterprises, from 
airplane, aluminum casting, and axe handle manufacturers to 
yacht builders, zinc etchers, and zither manufacturers. The 
total number of commercial enterprises or commodity owners 
is also given, separate counts being furnished by states. This 
makes it possible, for example, to buy a list of names of all the 
candy manufacturers in Massachusetts, all the Ford owners in 
Utah, and so on. 

It is not unusual for a list house to guarantee 98% accu- 
racy. That is, a refund is made to the list purchaser of one or 
two cents postage on all returns from the post office in excess 
of the 2% traceable to errors in the list. Individuals inexperi- 
enced in the use of direct mail sometimes ask why it is not pos- 
sible to maintain a mailing list at 100% accuracy. Because of 
daily changes inevitable to human life and progress, it is prac- 
tically impossible to compile a mailing list 100% correct. In 
only the smallest list could this be achieved, and then only for 
relatively short periods of time. 

Some lists contain enormous numbers of names, running 
into the hundreds of thousands. This is commonly the case in 
automobile mailings. Here the assembled lists have a potential 
number approximately equal to the millions of automobiles in 
operation at the time the list is purchased. One mailing sent 
out by a direct mail firm to a selected list of dealer prospects 
for a brand of linoleum contained upwards of 196,000 names, 
and the cost to handle was in the neighborhood of $10,000. 
To large lists, or to parts of them, arbitrarily selected, go 
processed letters, folders, broadsides, catalogues, booklets, 
books, portfolios, almanacs, house organs, mailing cards, blot- 
ters, enclosures, coupons, novelties, and samples of all kinds, 
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Short Lists—At the other extreme are very short lists of 
specializing companies like airplane manufacturers; and the 
exclusive lists containing comparatively few selected names of 
wealthy prospects for such commodities as a residence pipe 
organ, a $20,000 automobile, an oriental rug, or a concert 
grand piano. Prospects for the sale of an oriental rug, for 
example, are narrowly limited. The wastage in sending a sales 
letter to every inhabitant of the United States presenting such 
a commodity would be approximately 118,000,000, because the 
people in this country earning an annual income from $3,000 
to $10,000, according to tax schedules, are limited to less than 
three million. This is in terms of national distribution. Local 
mailing lists to wealthy prospects are, therefore, very short 
indeed. 

Between the extremely long and the extremely short mail- 
ing list is the medium, ordinary list of a hundred, five hundred, 
or a thousand names of persons who fall naturally into a group 
to receive information regarding an article or a service. 


Why Mailing Lists Must Be Selective——In the definition 
given at the opening of this chapter, prospects for the article 
were said to be logical by reason of their careful selection. 
There are two basic reasons why a mailing cannot be broad- 
cast if full returns are to be expected: (1) Human nature can- 
not be standardized; (2) men are not all of the same profes- 
sions, the same business, the same jobs, the same race, the same 
education, or the same social level. It is true that if a genius 
in biological chemistry were able to turn out humanity in a 
universal mold, it would be possible to distribute advertising 
messages without reference to lists of any sort, at least so far 
as human nature and psychological reaction are concerned, be- 
cause theoretically all minds would be equally receptive, all reac- 
tions would be identical. But the world, under such circum- 
stances, would be an unhappy place to live in. 

Human nature reflects itself in mailing lists. A little study 
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will make it increasingly evident how the selected list illustrates 
the axiom of human variability and human desire for individual 
choice and method of expression. Mr. White, for example, 
may choose to have his safe deposit in the National Bank and 
his checking account in the State Bank; while Mr. Brown elects 
to have his savings account in the State Bank and his trust 
agreement in the National Bank. Efficient direct mail should 
render its advertising function economically to all the Whites 
and the Browns. In order to do this, it must utilize the secret 
of direct mail economy—the selective mailing list. 

Selectivity in the list is the quality which makes it pay out 
with a profit. It is why Mr. White gets only letters relative to 
safe deposit boxes and checking accounts, and Mr. Brown only 
circulars regarding savings accounts and trust agreements—or 
exactly vice versa if each is being circularized for new business. 
The selective list is one of the best-known methods of prevent- 
ing direct mail from going immediately into the wastebasket. 


Example from the Banking Field.— The vice-president in 
charge of advertising of a large financial institution writes : 

“The banker too frequently buys direct mail advertising 
literature without knowing what he is going to do with it when 
it is delivered. He buys without having a suitable mailing list 
and without intentions of developing a suitable one by the time 
the material is received. As a result most bank cellars or attics 
are cluttered with unused direct mail advertising material which 
has never had a chance and which represents additional waste. 

“Banks are realizing more and more that their greatest 
field for new business lies not among people who are well- 
established with other banks, nor even among people who have 
no banking connections, but right among their present cus- 
tomers. ‘They are realizing that one of the first purposes of 
their direct mail advertising should be to develop as many pres- 
ent customers as possible to the point of doing business with as 
many departments as possible. 
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“For example, the safe deposit box renter is a prospect 
for a checking account, certificates of deposit, savings, bonds, 
and for trust services. The savings depositor may be a prospect 
for a safe deposit box, for a checking account, and perhaps 
for investments as his account increases in size. 

“There are many sources of mailing lists, among them, your 
own ledgers, membership lists of community organizations, of 
women’s clubs, of golf clubs, of church societies, payrolls of 
factories and mercantile establishments, city directories, county 
directories, teachers’ directories, poll lists, telephone books, and 
requests made to receive information and literature. 

“When proper mailing lists are prepared, it is important 
that they be kept up-to-date, for in many communities they soon 
become valueless. This is more important in the larger cities 
where people’s addresses are being changed constantly and 
where new people are moving to town and others are leaving. 
Removals within the city and into and out of the city may 
often be secured through civic associations or from boards of 
health or from draymen. 

“When a new mailing list is prepared, the first piece of 
material sent to the list should go out first class or third class 
with return postage guaranteed. Letters returned will thus 
give you an opportunity to correct your lists and save possible 
waste in the future because of errors in addresses which are 
bound to occur in compiling almost any mailing list.” 

The mailing lists of this particular bank are based upon a 
familiar metal stencil system. The thousands of zinc-alloy 
stencils are first cut on an auxiliary machine and then housed 
in one hundred and forty sliding metal filing drawers in a large 
central filing case with a shuttered steel front for fire protec- 
tion. This is the heart and brain of the bank’s direct mail ad- 
vertising system. As an indication of the care with which these 
thousands of stencils are prepared and classified, it may be 
mentioned that this task required six months for completion. 

The file of 140 drawers is divided into six parts, each com- 
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prising a separate mailing list made up of names of persons 
using some particular department of the bank: (1) checking 
accounts, (2) savings accounts, (3 special accounts, (4) new 
prospects, (5) old prospects, (6) stockholders. 

Many of the stencil plates are tabbed with small colored 
metal fingers (tabs) which cause the automatic selector on the 
addressing machine to print or skip them as desired. This 
makes it possible to prevent duplication or to give a further 
classification within already classified lists. 

The checking account file is frequently used. It must be 
gone through complete once a month, for the purpose of head- 
ing up ledgers and making new ledger sheets. In this file are 
the following subdivisions : 

Blue tab—customer who wants monthly statement. 
Red tab—also in Christmas Savings Club. 

Green tab—average balance under $500. 

Yellow tab—average balance over $500. 

Black tab—also holds certificate of deposit. 
Brown tab—also has safe deposit box. 

Orange tab—also has trust agreement. 

Gray tab—also has savings account. 

The savings account file is, of course, the backbone. Tabs 
are used to show (1) average balances under $200, (2) over 
$200, (3) dormant accounts. The rest of the tabs are used 
exactly as in the checking account plates above. The savings 
file comes into repeated use when sending out thrift folders and 
savings letters. 

The third file labeled “Special Accounts” contains tabbed 
plates for (1) Christmas savers, (2) certificates of deposit, 
(3) safe deposit box holders, (4) holders of trust agreements. 
Maintained thus separately, this file is a standing visualization 
of non-checking accounts and non-regular” savers, because 
none in those two classifications appear in the third file. 

The automatic selector, properly set, will pick out only 
Christmas Club members, if desired, pass others, or select C.D. 
and safe deposit holders and skip all other plates. This gives 
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the operator control over the addresses, and makes already 
selective files even more adaptable to mailing requirements. 

The fourth file contains the names of live prospects. Here 
the question of where the bank secures its prospects becomes an 
interesting one. The best prospect for a new account in any 
department is, as has been suggested, a person who is already a 
patron of the bank in another of its departments. A holder of 
a safe deposit box is a live prospect for the departments of 
checking accounts and investments, and vice versa. These 
facts are checked and plates accordingly tabbed. 

Many of the names, however, are those of persons who are 
entirely new to the bank. These have been secured from such 
sources as the directories, the rosters of business employees, 
the personnel of certain industrial establishments, and occa- 
sionally two or three hundred likely names from a “‘cold” selec- 
tion out of the telephone directory—names which of course, 
do not appear elsewhere in the bank’s files. Other valuable 
sources are the membership lists of community organizations, 
women’s clubs, golf clubs, church societies, payrolls; city, 
county, and teachers’ directories; poll lists; and requests made 
to receive information and bank literature. To the combined 
list is sent a monthly savings letter designed to arouse interest 
in the services of the institution. 

Old prospects, no longer considered “live’’ material for 
circularization, are assembled in an inactive fifth file used 
largely for reference. 

As new accounts come in, they are carefully checked against 
all lists. If they already appear in one, they are properly tabbed 
to indicate their presence in the new class. If they have had no 
previous account of any kind, a new plate is made and filed 
in the proper group. 


Keeping Mailing Lists Revised.—It is difficult for one 
unused to the scope of modern business methods to realize 
how rapid is the shift of names and addresses on a mailing list. 
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In an average sized organization, it is not unusual to have the 
full time of a clerk taken up with doing nothing but revise, alter 
names, change addresses, make new stencils, and shift cards 
or plates in accord with the inevitable Mux and change of the 
mailing list. 

It is estimated that the average active mailing list under- 
goes a 20% shift within a year. The experience of telephone 
companies in maintaining up-to-date telephone directories sub- 
stantiates this. If 10,000 letters were sent to a list of names 
taken from a telephone directory one year old, thousands of 
letters might be returned undelivered for want of better ad- 
dresses. The people whose names appear in a telephone book 
are no more subject to bankruptcies, deaths, or shifts in loca- 
tion than any other class. It is small wonder, therefore, that a 
business house which has not revised its mailing list for two or 
three years is appalled at the enormous volume of returned mail. 

The postmaster of one of America’s metropolitan centers 
has stated that 40% of the mail matter received during one 
current year was improperly addressed. This covered all 
classes of mail, of course. Since personal and business first- 
class letters more often carry the correct address than lower 
classes, undoubtedly much direct mail material, including cir- 
culars, booklets, and catalogues, showed a higher percentage of 
incorrect addresses. 


How Revising the List Saves Money.—The average mail- 
ing piece, according to the experience of one advertising firm 
specializing in direct advertising, costs about six cents to pro- 
duce and prepare for the mail. It requires two cents postage; 
about one and a half cents is consumed in addressing the 
envelope and in putting the name on the letter. This means 
that about three and a half cents out of eight cents is saved 
whenever a dead name is taken off the mailing list. From this 
it may be seen that a correct list is worth almost half of the 
total direct mail appropriation. 
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How Lists Are Worked.—Reviewing the numerous lists 
mentioned under the illustration taken from the banking field, 
it is not difficult to imagine the campaigns that can be de- 
veloped on this file of 140 boxes of address plates. The student 
should note how selective, adaptable, and specialized the mail- 
ing lists can be made. Such selectivity makes possible careful, 
individualized copy appeals. Selective mailing also aids in 
personalizing and vivifying letter and folder copy, because to 
a very helpful extent it is possible to individualize in the mind’s 
eye the group to whom the message is being addressed. 


Example from the Insurance Field.—The leading agency 
manager of a large insurance company mentions three chief 
sources which he has found profitable for obtaining mailing 
lists : 

1. Directories of county school teachers, a class of people 
essentially thrifty, a salaried class, a selected class, more easily 
sold because more intelligently aware of the inherent value of 
insurance, and usually a first-class insurance risk. 

2. A rigid selection from the telephone directories in the 
towns of the territory involved. The directory is usually taken 
to a reliable citizen, like the postmaster or a leading banker, 
and he is asked to cross off those too old, financially worthless, 
or for some other reason obviously not in the prospect class. 
This source is of most value in the smaller towns and rural 
communities, and by its nature includes only those financially 
able to have telephones installed. Those unable to pay phone toll 
are, of course, not good prospects for insurance. In the larger 
cities it is much harder to check and select from a telephone 
directory, and the results are not as good. 

3. Names recommended to the company by old policy- 
holders. This source furnishes a highly selective and well- 
chosen list always productive of good results. 

Names secured from these three sources are classified and 
reached systematically, letters going to business men of a cer- 
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tain city, then perhaps to doctors, dentists, lawyers, and educa- 
tors. For these mailings almost every name used is the 
result of recommendation on the part of someone. 

An insurance representative, on making his calls, logically 
subdivides his lists in order to make his coverage more sys- 
tematic and more thorough; he may make weekly mailings to 
as many as he thinks he can see in that period. Or he may 
follow a single rural route, the members of which have previ- 
ously received his letters. The more experienced representative 
prefers to use a selected mailing list, because he is saved from 
wasting his efforts on ineligibles who should be weeded out. 


Example from the Retail Field.—A retail clothing store 
in a university community classifies its mailing lists according 
to four sources: 


1. “Personal” list. Each employee in the store contributes 
the names and addresses of all of his friends among 
both customers and non-customers of the store. Each 
name with its address and the name of the man sug- 
gesting it is placed on an orange card and called a 
“Personal.” 

2. “Club” list. Members of all country clubs, and the four 
business clubs. Blue cards. 

3. “Professional” list. Professional groups and the uni- 
versity faculty. White cards. 

4, “Fraternity” list. Members of campus fraternities, Pink 
cards. 


Sources of these names are various. Organization member- 
ship lists, university publications, university directory, the 
sleeve tickets in sales of suits and overcoats—all are available. 
A nationally known clothing manufacturer, in a little booklet 
on the subject, points out the following as often productive 
of good lists; factory payrolls, club lists, church directories, 
school and college lists, rural mail routes, post office lists when 
procurable, polling lists, directories (city, county, telephone), 
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fraternal orders, and organizations of all kinds. Recently, the 
clothing store cited above instituted a system of securing names 
of customers in the furnishings department. The results were 
gratifying. The most productive section of their mailing lists 
proved to be composed of “personals” or names taken from 
sleeve tickets and furnishings cards. 

Each letter sent out is numbered. On each card a notation 
of letters and folders mailed makes a check on follow-up 
possible at any time. The cards from all lists are eventually 
alphabetized into a single file, though still class-distinguished 
by their color. 

Special selective mailings are sent out at intervals of three 
or four weeks to restricted lists, the members of which it is 
thought will be interested in a particular shipment of garments. 
Some 25 to 100 letters may be mailed in this manner, perhaps 
to the University Club this month, to a business men’s club 
next. 

The value of the “personal” list becomes more apparent 
with an illustration or two. George Stephenson, let us say, is 
a resident of the city, but he is something besides that. It 
happens that he is a banker, a stout banker; he owns an auto- 
mobile; he has not been in the store recently; he is known to 
admire shirts of fine quality and stylish cut. 

By means of this definite information acquired through 
acquaintance and observation, the man is classified, with facts 
about his buying power and an idea of what he likes and what 
he needs. A letter to him can be made more personal on the 
basis of these facts. 

Since sources of names are numerous, careful check should 
be made before the list is completed to prevent any duplication. 
If a retail prospect receives more than one copy of a direct ad- 
vertising piece, he may conclude that the business is poorly 
handled and may choose to do his buying at some other store. 
Little items like this play their part in business. 

Sources of particular value to retailers in building mailing 
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lists are: telephone directories, club and organization member- 
ship lists, voting lists, newspaper subscription lists, Associa- 
tion of Commerce lists, automobile registrations, store cus- 
tomers, friends of clerks, charge accounts, delivery, transfer, 
and alteration records. Here is one of a classified series of 
mailing lists, together with the sources from which they were 
compiled : 


Cuarce AccouNT AND CasH CUSTOMERS 


(In Town and Out of Town) 
SPECIAL: 


List of Infants and Children 
Obtained from: Birth register, infants’ department, chil- 
dren’s shoe department, barber shop register 


List of Boys 
Obtained from: Y. M. C. A,, Boy Scouts, boys’ de- 
partment, barber shop register 


List of Girls: Ages 6 to 16 
Obtained from: Junior department, schools, Girl Scouts, 


NV Gane 


List of Men 
Golf List: Obtained from Golf Clubs 
Chauffeur List: Obtained from social register; sent to 
owners of large cars 
Sport and Vacation List: Work up list of men who go 
hunting or go away for vacation annually 
University List: Faculty and students 
Young men attending out-of-town schools: 
General men’s and young men’s list: Used for gen- 
eral announcements 
Obtained from: Department Records, Y. M. C. A,, 
Engineers’ Club 


List of Women: 

Stout List: Compiled from all departments handling 
stout wear 

Mothers’ Lists: Mothers of infants: Compiled in in- 
fants’ department and from birth registrations 

Mothers of School Children: Compiled from school 
records 

Young Women’s List: Compiled from Y. W. C. A., high 
school, clubs 
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Women who go to Winter and Summer Resorts: Com- 
piled through society editors of newspapers and what- 
ever sources possible 

Prominent women: Compiled from social register, col- 
lege women’s clubs, all women’s clubs 

Maids’ List: Used to sell maids’ uniforms to employers 
compiled from social register, exclusive clubs 

Nurses’ Lists: Compiled from hospital lists 

General Women’s List: Used for general announce- 
ments; compiled by combining the lists above 

Using the Postmasters’ Help in Maintaining Good Lists. 
—The United States Postal Service can be made a very effec- 
tive help in revising lists which there is reason to feel are de- 
teriorating. On mailings going out under third class postage, 
which requires a 114 cent stamp, and which does not insure 
the return of unclaimed or undelivered mail automatically, some 
advertisers follow the policy of sending out a first class mailing 
about once each year. Mail which is returned as undeliverable 
or unclaimed can be checked against the list and the dead names 
removed. A second widely used method is to place upon the 
mail the printed statement, ‘‘Return postage guaranteed.” A 
more elaborate development of this device may be introduced 
by having a corner card printed on the conveyer envelope 
worded along these lines: 

“Postmaster: Return postage guaranteed. Please check at 
the right the reason for non-delivery.”’ In the right half of the 
corner card, blank spaces are left opposite the following entries : 
mail unclaimed, person unknown, insufficient address, has 
moved, refused to receive, cannot be located, deceased. 

When new lists become available, it is sometimes possible 
to check lists which have previously been used against the new 
ones in order to detect names or addresses which may have 
been changed or are inaccurate. 

A third method is to send letters to the list itself, inquiring 
whether it is the wish of the reader to continue receiving direct 
mail literature, and also whether the name and address is 
correct as it appears on the mailing piece. Inquiries of this 
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kind not only bring the list to a point of greater accuracy, but 
also indicate what degree of reader interests exists, whether 
a continuance of the mailing to this particular list is justified. 


Cutting Costs by Preliminary Tests——Experience indicates 
that some direct mail campaigns fail because too much costly 
sales literature is sent to disinterested people. A method of 
growing favor is to spend a minimum amount of money first, 
finding out who the real live prospects are and then sending 
the complete selling story to them, instead of wasting effort 
and money on people from whom response is unlikely. If, for 
example, it costs a thousand dollars to send out an elaborate 
sales booklet to two thousand possibilities and the response is 
a hundred, the cost of reaching each bona fide prospect is ten 
dollars. A better practice is to send an inquiry-getting letter 
with a return card first, at an expense of about one hundred 
dollars. If one hundred prospects return the card, requesting 
the booklet, it will cost perhaps $50 to send these out, making 
a total expenditure of $150, or $1.50 to reach each of a hun- 
dred real prospects, instead of $10. On the principle of direct 
mail selectivity, the inexpensive methods are first used to sep- 
arate the prospects from the possibilities, and the heavy am- 
munition is saved for those prospects who show a definite in- 
terest in the offer. 


Illustrative Comments.—The publicity director of a prom- 
inent department store writes: ‘Our total mailing list approxi- 
mates 15,000. It is, however, subdivided and classified accord- 
ing to credit rating, earning power, men’s store, professional 
men, business women, club women, club men, mail order, and 
so on. Approximately 5% of our total advertising appropria- 
tion is used for direct mail publicity.” 

The advertising manager of a somewhat smaller department 
store writes: “We have our list divided into twelve distinct 
classifications. These lists are checked monthly to reduce the 
possible amount of returns. Our largest classified list contains 
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about 6,000 names. The total rural list consists of 35,000 
names, and our most select credit list consists of 4,000 names. 
Of course the size of the list will vary with each community 
and class. At present, direct mail receives 1% of our total 
advertising appropriation.” 

The manager of the direct-by-mail division of a third 
department store writes: “Our work is all planned well in 
advance. Our lists are all madé up and checked up with ex- 
treme care, and the results of every mailing are checked, so that 
we know just what has been accomplished by every letter or 
advertisement sent through the mail. These results have 
ranged from a 4% response on a single mailing piece to a 40% 
return on a series of three letters. 

“In handling our direct mail work, we are extremely care- 
ful to see that our lists are not only as complete as possible, but 
that they are very carefully classified. If this work is not kept 
constantly up to date, much of the effectiveness of any mailing 
is lost. 

“At the present time, we are keeping eight girls busy with 
nothing but work of this sort—adding new names, removing 
old ones for one reason or another, noting changes of address, 
and attending to the many other details which must be carefully 
watched if direct mail is to produce real results. 

“The classifications of our lists include charge customers, 
cash customers (the majority of names on this list being 
obtained from those who have had packages delivered), lists 
for men’s and boys’ clothing, women’s wear, stout women, 
families with boys of different ages, families with girls of 
different ages, and the like. 

“Thus, when we wish, as we did recently, to send out a 
letter to women who are the mothers of boys between the ages 
of 2 and 8—in order to call their attention to suits suitable to 
youngsters of this size—we are sure that none of these letters 
go to old maids, to bachelors, or into houses where there are 
no prospects for this particular type of merchandise. Alto- 
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gether our lists include about 100,000 names, and from these 
we can always lay our hands on just the classification we want 
at a moment's notice. That is what makes direct mail effective 
and brings in returns which warrant the expenditure of a con- 
stantly increasing slice of the advertising appropriation for 
this purpose.” 

A large department store recently making a thorough in- 
vestigation of its lists, which had been carefully built and which 
were thought to be good, finally threw out almost 7 5,000 plates, 
and felt that it was good business to do it. When the plates 
were critically analyzed, it was found that many were absolutely 
dead through lack of use, through lack of specific information 
with respect to the entries, and through lack of checking for 
accuracy. When the task of building new lists was begun, this 
store organized a large number of selective and specialized lists, 
made up from names secured from their salespeople and 
through their charge lists. No outside lists were purchased. 
From inside sources they made up specialized lists as follows: 
(1) buyers of men’s clothing and furnishings, (2) buyers of 
home furnishings, (3) buyers of fabrics, (4) buyers of books, 
(5) buyers of children’s wear, (6) buyers of art goods, and so 
on. Careful analyses were then made on the results of every 
mailing, and the increasingly effective results were at once 
apparent. 

As a result of this investigation, two types of waste, espe- 
cially, were eliminated: (1) the visible waste, such as duplica- 
tions, changes of address, and so on; (2) the invisible waste. 
As an illustration of the latter, Mr. James Monroe may have a 
charge account and prove to be a very profitable customer. His 
mail is sent to his office in the Third Central Building. But the 
mail clerk opens it, and the item goes into the wastebasket. It 
is entirely possible that if Mrs. Monroe had received the direct 
mail piece at her home, merchandise might have been sold. Un- 
less this type of waste is revealed by careful checking at in- 
tervals, it may go on undiscovered for years. 
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Summary.—Turn to the definition of a mailing list with 
which this chapter opens and reread it. Note that the ideal list 
is constantly revised. When it is remembered that approxi- 
mately 6,000 changes per day occur in the names and addresses 
listed in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s books, it is not difficult to pic- 
ture what must soon happen to a mailing list of 1,000 or 10,000 
business concerns, no matter how painstakingly the original 
selection was made. Unceasing vigilance must be maintained in 
checking over lists, some of which change almost hourly. Pros- 
pects whose names appear should also be located in the trade 
territory. In other words, a list should not contain the names 
of persons who cannot reasonably be expected to become pur- 
chasers of the article offered, perhaps because of location. The 
matter of proper trade territory becomes of importance chiefly 
to retail stores in their use of direct mail. 

By reason of their careful selection, members of the mailing 
list should be logical prospects for the purchase of the article 
or service. It no longer pays an advertiser to continue broad- 
casting to a mixed list of prospects. The law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate at once upon lists of names selected at 
random from a portion of the telephone book. It is not the 
number of names secured, but the kind of names that counts. 
Hundreds of names on some mailings, even though they carry 
the correct street and number, are more than useless. They are 
a liability. 


Master These Three Fundamentals.—Direct mail sales 
work rests upon three fundamentals: 


1. A good mailing list must be painstakingly built up. 

2. To prevent rapid deterioration, to keep out the element 
of waste, and to insure its remaining at a state 98% 
accurate, a good mailing list must undergo constant 
revision. 

3. The best mailing lists are the most selective. 
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1. The General Manager of a big storage company, located in 
a city of 100,000 population, decides to advertise. Although a 
little uncertain as to what he should do first, he is of the general 
impression that the proper move is to send out a bunch of folders 
to let people known about his business. Not feeling sure enough 
of his ability along advertising lines to carry out the job himself, 
he calls you in to outline his campaign. His advertising appropria- 
tion is limited. In view of the general situation, what do you think 
is the logical medium to use? Fully justify your conclusion. 

2. Taking the same situation as in Problem 1, assume that the 
General Manager tells you, in answer to your question as to 
whether he has a good mailing list, that he expects to use the tele- 
phone book. Discuss with him the value of the telephone book as 
a mailing list directory. 

3. A graduate of the institution in which you are a student is 
now located in a small advertising agency, with a problem on his 
hands of soliciting business by various means, including mail. 
How would you advise him to form his mailing list ? 

4. A graduate of a certain university takes a position with a 
milling machine company. He is faced with the problem of form- 
ing a mailing list of live prospects. His commodity is heavy ma- 
chinery. Where shall he go for sources? Shall he build his list 
on names of businesses, or of presidents, or of purchasing agents, 
or of someone who influences purchases? Or shall he put them all 
on the list ? 

5. Would a retail store, in your opinion, find it practicable to 
send an investigator into the country to call personally at all 
R. F.D. stops, using small gifts to obtain good will and so get 
names and detailed information concerning the rural market? 
What, in your opinion, are the advantages and disadvantages of 
a method like this? 

6. A university graduate of some years’ experience becomes 
the Western Advertising Representative for a certain national 
magazine. How shall he secure a profitable mailing list? Shall he 
use existing sources? Would you suggest that he make personal 
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calls on those who buy space and on those who influence its pur- 
chase? Of what value will he find personal and social contacts? 

7. Name all the practical methods that you would use to check 
a mailing list for accuracy. 

8. Visit one or more of the three largest retail stores in your 
community and make an investigation of the direct mail procedure 
used, noting especially how mailing lists are handled. Write down 
the sources which the store commonly uses in compiling mailing 
lists. Taking the definition of an ideal mailing list as a standard, 
how would you rank the mailing lists of this store? 

9. A certain addressing machine company has a general mailing 
list of over a half-million names. Each name is circularized at 
least five times per year. As soon as one of these general names 
responds, it is put on an additional follow-up list. Seven circulars 
are then sent, each a week apart. Thereafter a special mailing is 
made indefinitely once each month. Discuss the value of this cam- 
paign plan pro and con. 


Ole PS WEI DONS 26 Cb Ml 
BUSINESS REPORTS 


Why Reports Are Needed. When business organization 
was in its earliest stages, it was not uncommon to find the 
proprietor of a concern his own manager, his own staff, his own 
working force, and his own advisor. He and his business were 
identical. He knew intimately every part of it, every phase 
of its operation, and every item of its progress. From what 
happened to him on one day, he drew conclusions as to the 
course he should follow the next. On the basis of trends in the 
past month, all of which he knew to the last detail, he set his 
plans for the coming month. 

With the passing of the years and the advance in business 
activity, organization inevitably underwent a vast expansion. 
The result today is an interwoven complexity that almost defies 
description, and that can be effectually translated to the mind 
only through the use of organization charts and tabulation. 

The complexity of modern business organization has ren- 
dered personal contact, even within a single business, imprac- 
tical, if not actually impossible. For much personal contact, 
therefore, the business report has had to be made the substitute. 
The long arm of central corporation authority reaches out and 
draws in reports from its innumerable business outposts. The 
contents of these reports, reviewed by immediate superiors in 
the organization, are in turn transmitted in divisional reports 
to the next higher authority, whence they are again transmitted 
to the executive staff making up the central management. 
Modern business, therefore, today conducts its activities 
through the medium of a complex network of reports of many 
different types. 


368 
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The major annual report of a corporation may be built upon 
the solid foundation of hundreds upon hundreds of reports 
from staff members and departments within the organization, 
but far out in the field. Through the medium of business re- 
ports, salesmen or other representatives in the field are held 
responsible to their branch managers. The branch managers, 
in turn, are held responsible to their immediate superior, the 
sales manager. The sales manager must render a report on his 
activities to the president who, in turn, is held responsible to 
the board of directors who, on their part, must satisfy the 
stockholders and the public in their ultimate and broad-based 
report. Generally speaking, the lower in the organization scale, 
the more frequent are the reports required. The written re- 
ports of salesmen may be requested weekly ; those of larger sub- 
divisions in the organization monthly; departmental reports, 
still larger in scope, may be presented quarterly or annually, 
and may be used to furnish data for the president’s annual 
report to the directors. 

With the rapid growth of bureaus of business research, of 
endowed foundations for scientific investigation, and of com- 
mittees for special study of current problems, the use of busi- 
ness reports has steadily increased. Such a vast business enter- 
prise as the United States Government would be unable to 
function successfully without the aid of reports. New com- 
mercial enterprises, businesses about to introduce marked 
changes in operation, find themselves frequently needing the 
expert technical advice of professional authorities, who are 
asked to render to their clients elaborate and authoritative re- 
ports on problems arising within their respective fields. Shrewd 
decisions, on the basis of detailed and systematic investigation, 
have taken the place of guesswork in business. These are some 
of the reasons why clear reports are needed. 


What a Report Is.—A business report is a written instru- 
ment through which is conveyed information that the reader 
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must have as a foundation for his future plans. A report may 
include the opinions and recommendations of the writer, but 
these will not always appear. The essential value of a report 
rests upon the dependability of its facts. The opinions and 
recommendations of the writer may have a contributory value, 
but it frequently happens that upon the basis of authentic facts 
the conclusions of the reader may be far superior to those of the 
writer. The accuracy of the facts in a report is therefore 
paramount. 


How Reports Differ from Letters.—It will be observed 
that reports, in all probability, will go to a reader who, it may 
be assumed, is already interested—or he would not have re- 
quested the report. Hence the writer need not lay as much 
stress on qualities of interest as he would in a sales letter. 
Since a report is based essentially upon cold facts which exist 
as objective truths, its statements should be presented with cool 
precision and with scientific neutrality. Hence there is little 
need for persuasive or emotional quality. From the fact that 
a report must record observed truths with scientific impartiality, 
it will seldom make a direct effort to bring about action, 
although definite action may follow on the basis of what it says. 
Finally, letters are filed merely for matters of record; business 
reports are filed for profitable study and repeated reference. 


Growth in Importance and Value.—Files of old reports 
sometimes become of incalculable value in forecasting the prob- 
able turn of events in future business operations. Again, the 
personnel of every organization is undergoing constant change. 
Executives grow old in the business, retire, and are supplanted 
by younger men who find the administrative reports left by 
their predecessors to be comfortable guides in times of stress 
and doubt. Reports bring to the reader a concrete picture, in 
condensed form, of things as they are at a particular moment. 
Finally, the report compresses into writing, and puts into 
permanent record, material that might be “conferred” about 
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all day with comparatively little profit to the members of the 
conference. The report is a time saver, a fact recorder, and a 
source for reference that may save futile arguments and costly 
mistakes. 


Reports Classified.—There are a number of different kinds 
of business reports which have proved useful. They may, in 
general, be classified : 


(a) According to style: (1) formal; (2) informal. 

(b) According to time covered: (1) record report, re- 
viewing past activities; (2) progress report, using 
organized comparison with past accomplishments to 
show the progress that has been made. 

(c) According to special purpose: (1) the examination re- 
port, which analyzes conditions both past and present, 
with a view to making recommendations for future 
action; (2) the research report, which presents the 
results of an unbiased investigation, frequently asso- 
ciated with physical matters such as the torsional 
strength or the fire-resistant quality of a specific ma- 
terial. 

(d) According to the established certainty of the facts pre- 
sented: (1) reports based on authenticated facts, 
such as information, record, progress, and examina- 
tion reports; (2) reports based upon hypothetical 
facts relating to new discoveries, perhaps, or to new 
scientific theories. 

(e) According to the occasion on which they are required: 
(1) regular; (2) special. 

(f) According to the relation existing between writer and 
reader of the report: (1) independent reports; (2) 
professional reports; (3) administrative reports. 


Discussion of Types.—lIn style of writing, the report may 
be formal or informal. A formal report does not permit col- 
loquial language ; the dignity with which the facts are presented 
should never be transgressed. The tone of the formal report 
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should be clear and impersonal. It should be remembered at all 
times that the central object is to present facts lucidly. The in- 
formal report may be a formally organized but directly personal 
communication, using “I” and making personal references: or 
a simple page or two thrown into conversational language, 
labeled ‘‘Report’’ at the top, cast into letter form, and dropped 
into the mail. However informal a report may be, the facts 
must be carefully presented and the truth strictly observed. A 
writer must always keep in mind that a report is an instru- 
ment by which are conveyed facts that may conceivably be 
made the basis of a decision carrying far-reaching results. 

According to time covered, reports may be classified as to 
“record” and “progress.” Record reports review past activities 
over a fixed period—such as a monthly, a quarterly, a semi- 
annual, an annual, or a biennial report. Such a report may even 
record daily activity. It is highly valued as a reference. The 
progress report uses organized comparison with past accom- 
plishments to show the progress that has been made in the 
business since the last report was rendered. The report on 
progress aims to present the details of the latest situation and 
throw them into comparison with an earlier corresponding 
period in the business, to indicate in what direction the organ- 
ization as a whole is moving. 

The examination report goes into an investigation with the 
utmost care and elaborateness. Such a report usually involves 
the making of recommendations for future action. An ex- 
amination report usually arises out of a need for solving some 
pressing problem. It is frequently made by an expert whose 
recommendations will carry much weight. The research report, 
which presents the results of a neutral investigation, frequently 
in the field of physical tests, rarely needs a formal conclusion, 
inasmuch as the trained reader will rapidly draw his own con- 
clusions from the statistical results therein tabulated. 

In actual number the reports based on authenticated facts 
are far more numerous than are those based upon hypothetical 
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beliefs. There are two reasons for this: First, the number of 
men engaged in making new discoveries is relatively small; and 
second, the vastly greater number of business reports are re- 
quired for the facts that they present, rather than for any 
theories they might promulgate. Each type, however, has its 
definite function. 

Reports are usually required to be sent in at stated inter- 
vals. When unusual events happen or new problems arise, 
special reports may then be requested in addition to those 
regularly called for. 

According to the relations existing between the writer and 
the reader, reports may be independent, professional, or ad- 
ministrative. Independent reports are often addressed to the 
general reader, and especially that group among the general 
readers who may have some particular interest in the topic 
with which the report deals. Reports of this nature take their 
place along with pamphlets and bulletins and may be purchased 
by the individual reader or consulted in public libraries. Pro- 
fessional reports are those submitted by trained investigators 
to clients by whom they have been retained. Reports of this 
nature are not ordinarily made public, because of the private 
nature of their contents. Administrative reports usually issue 
from the office of the chief executive of a business organiza- 
tion, and may be addressed either to stockholders or to the pub- 
lic or to both. Such reports picture the current condition and 
operating effectiveness of the organization for which the chief 
executive is responsible. 


Importance of Display.—Effective display is as necessary 
in a business report as it is in a sales letter or in the layout of 
an advertisement. In the advertisement and the sales letter, 
display is important for the additional attention value it gives 
to the message. In the business report, display is essential for 
the additional clearness with which it makes the captions, the 
section headings, and the main divisions stand out. For this 
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reason, a margin of at least two inches or more should be pro- 
vided for at the left of the usual 814 x 11 sheet of stationery, 
which is now widely favored for reports. Care should be 
taken to have the report typewritten so that the main divisions 
will stand out boldly on every page where they occur. Section 
headings, or captions (it may be helpful to consider them head- 
lines and sub-headlines) will make it much easier for the reader 
to refer instantly to the particular section which he desires to 
read. The wide left-hand margin serves a double purpose. 
First, the white space itself will serve to give a pleasing con- 
trast with the body of typewritten matter to the right of the 
page; second, the openness of the left-hand margin affords 
room in which more titles may be conveniently printed, to sum- 
marize the sense of the paragraphs opposite which they appear. 
The common sense back of these requirements will be obvious. 
Anything that will contribute to the total clearness of the re- 
port as a whole should be introduced, whether in the display or 
in the logical construction. 


Constructing the Report.—Like almost every effectively 
presented document, the business report is divided into three 
orthodox and familiar parts—the introduction, the body, the 
conclusion. 

The introduction states the aim of the report, what its scope 
is, why it was asked for, by whom it was requested, and where 
the facts were secured. With very long reports, explanatory 
documents called “letters of transmittal” are sometimes in- 
cluded. In such cases, the letter of transmittal may help to 
perform the functions of the introduction. 

The kind of material presented in the report will dictate, to 
a large degree, the arrangement of the main body. Those 
reports which are framed upon a logical outline, vigorously 
worked out in advance, will be clearer and more forceful in 
their presentation of the facts. Hence, the writer should try 
to proceed according to some logical plan. With a plan in 
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writing before him, he can determine what facts to re- 
tain in his report and what facts to exclude on the ground of 
irrelevance or for other reasons. Just as reports are classified 
into different types, so should the contents of a single report be 
classified into logical divisions. The report on the administra- 
tive organization of a large university might, for example, be 
classified according to physical plant, administrative offices, in- 
structional staff, business management group, provisions for 
research, inter-college relations, and so on. A report on the 
“Efficiency of the Public Health Department of the City of 
<td ee a ” could arrange its contents logically by first 
presenting a list of the functions of an ideally efficient public 
health department, and checking off against this list the func- 
tions in which the City of ............. Health Department 
was either efficient or deficient. 

When doubt arises as to what to put into the report, it is 
almost always safe to include more facts. While it is an insult 
to any intelligent reader to force him to read through a mass 
of inconsequential data, it is, at the same time, dangerous for 
any subordinate from whom a report has been asked to presume 
to interpret what facts are important to his superior and what 
are unimportant. For when he presumes to do this, he may 
unwittingly omit the very fact which his chief is looking for, 
and thus minimize the value of the information. In general a 
careful outline, made in advance, will help to control the proper 
organization of the body and will usually insure the inclusion of 
all the necessary material. 

If any recommendations are called for, the conclusion of 
the report is the place in which to put them. Should no recom- 
mendations be asked for, it is entirely proper to review, in a 
brief summary, the outstanding facts that appear in the body 
of the report. It should be possible for the reader to glance 
over the conclusion and from this quick inspection to acquaint 
himself with the essential facts. 
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Methods of Illustrating—Charts and Graphs.— Depending 
upon the nature of the material presented, reports may be 
lavishly illustrated with charts, graphs, blue-prints, drawings, 
plotted curves, tabulations, photographs, maps, sketches, plans, 
diagrams, figures, exhibits, and even flat samples. As in the 
case of effective display, illustrations of every kind quickly 
draw attention and flash the message in a much shorter time 
than it would take to read it if it were written out in full. Sta- 
tistical tendencies, for instance, cannot be encompassed in writ- 
ing, but they can be effectively conveyed through well-displayed 
tabulations. or through curves and graphs. For good examples 
of illustrated reports, the student should turn to the field of 
engineering, in which pictorial devices are freely and effectively 
used. Bar graphs, charts, and plotted curves are invaluable 
aids in technical reports. 


Relative Importance of Facts vs. the Writer’s Conclusions 
and Recommendations.—Emphasis cannot be too heavily laid 
upon the two outstanding requirements of a good business 
report, requirements which have been referred to several times 
in the course of this chapter. Accurate facts and clearness are 
the two minimum essentials, without which no report can reach 
its highest effectiveness. The value of a writer’s recom- 
mendations, as presented in the conclusion, rest almost entirely 
upon his ability to interpret facts correctly. A body of ac- 
curately observed facts will retain their reference value in- 
definitely, no matter what the character of the attached conclu- 
sion may be. 

Problems 


1. Write a short report (about two or three single-spaced type- 
written pages) on one of the following subjects, or on a closely 
related subject: 


(a) An investigation of the general character and appear- 
ance of the display advertising in the local evening 
newspaper. 
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(b) An investigation of the quality of the business letters 
received in response to a general inquiry to 25 busi- 
ness firms. 

(c) A study of stock phrases found in 25 letters received 
from business concerns. 

(d) An investigation into the relative amount of time re- 
quired for assignment preparation in 2-credit, 3- 
credit, and 5-credit university courses. 

(e) An investigation into the effectiveness of traffic direc- 
therm the city of. 22s se5t 

(f) An investigation into the completeness of the present 
collection of books on business correspondence now 
available in your school library. 

(g) Report on the compiling of mailing lists and securing of 
sources used by the largest department store in the 
SHV RE? fees eee. 

(h) Report on the present use of dictating machines in the 
offices of five leading business concerns in the city 
oe ee 


2. Using a topic assigned to you by your instructor, or select- 
ing one of your own similar to those on the preceding list, outline 
in full the material for a long report, which you expect to submit 
to a superior officer at his request. 

3. Write the business report which you are asked to outline 
under Problem 2. 

In performing any of the problems listed above, be sure that 
you follow rigidly the typewritten form and display recommended 
in the foregoing chapter, whether your report is a long one or a 
brief one. In writing your report remember that effective display 
and clearness of arrangement and expression are essential. 
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Censure, Letter of, 65-69 
Claims (See “Adjustment Letters’’) 
Clearness, Importance, 33 
Clincher, 281-329, (See also “Last 
Sentence” ) 
action, 
immediate, asked, 244, 283 
made easy, 283 
methods of securing, 281 
subordinate suggested, 284 
ClOLD: sales, 2 
choice offered in, 287 
errors, typical, 288 
examples, 301, 312 
in answer to inquiry, 292 


(See 


INDEX 


Clincher— (Continued) 
inducements offered, 281 
negative suggestion, 290 
“never again” offer, 287 
novelty letters as aid, 288 
samples, free, 286 
service, free, 287 
tone, 290 

Collection Letters, 109-126 


good will, 117, 120 


collection agency letters, 156-160 
courtesy in, 183 
’ discussion letters, 127-142 
appeals to cooperation, 130 
appeals to desire for service, 128 
appeals to pride and shame, 138 
extensions, 132-136 
general manager’s letter, 138- 
40 


holding up order, 136 

model, 128 

straightforward, 129 

urging identity of interest, 130 
excuses offered in, 112 


extensions, 
granted, 132 
refused, 133-136 


form letters, 115 
in hard times, 152 
insulting language in, 114 
narrative letter, 155 
news item in, 117 
part payments, 131 
personal information, use in, 114 
reminders, 117, 120-123 
satire in, 114 
sharp, 113 
special, 152-160 
“stunt letters,” 153 
unearned discount, refusal to al- 
low, 124 
urgent, 143-151 
accompanied by draft, 148 
appeal to fear, 145 
appeal to fear and pride, 144 
appeal to good will, 144 
appeal to shame, 143 
collection agency letters, 149 
final letter, 146 
reasons given for, 112 
warning of legal procedure, 147 
Collections, 
attitude toward, 109 


INDEX 


Collections—( Continued) 
object of, 110 
petty accounts, 123 
promptness in, 110, 112 
psychology of, 118, 128 
records, 116 
regularity in, 111, 112 
slow, reasons for, 109 
statements, 110, 116 


Command, 
suggestion, vs., 68 _ 
“Company,” Abbreviation, 20 


Complaints, Value of, 71 
Complimentary Close, 
forms, 25 
indentions, 27 
participial conclusion, 58 
spacing, 
Conciseness, 30 
Confidence, 
as basis of credit, 98 
establishing, 213 
Continuous Campaign, 
follow-up series 
from, 
Convenience, Appeal to, 183 
Conviction, 257-263 
evidence as basis, 257 
function, 263 
specific statements, use for, 257 
Cooperation, Appeal to, 130 
Copywriting, Learning, 185 
Courtesy, 
adjustment letters, 70, 74, 83 
advantages, 15 
collection letters, 133 
passive construction, use of, 58 
to subordinates, 57 
Credit, 
confidence as basis of, 98 
retail, 103 
value of, 97 
Credit Department, 
cooperation of sales department 
with, 103 
Credit Letters, 97-108 
cash customer asking credit, 101 
credit refused, 101 
holding up order, 100 
new customer, 
requiring part cash in advance, 


differentiated 


reselling goods to, 99 
retail credit, 104 
to new customer, 98-100 
Credit Manager, Work of, 102 


381 


Customers, (See also “Adjustment 
Letters,” “Collection Letters,” 
“Credit Letters,” “Follow-Up 
Series of Sales Letters,” “Sales 
Letters” ) 

“always right,” doctrine of, 74 
classification, financial, 115 
ect information concerning, 


point of view of, 87 
D 


Date, 19 

Dealer Helps, 199-203 

Dealers (See “Sales Promotion Let- 
ters’’) 

ee Physical vs. Emotional, 


Desire for Service, Appeal to, 128 
Desire to Avoid Annoyance, Appeal 
to, 120 
Desire to Succeed, Appeal to, 157 
“Dictated But Not Read,” Use of 
Phrase, 26 
Direct Mail Advertising, (See also 
“Booklets,” “Follow-Up Series 
of Sales Letters,” “Four-Page 
Letter,” “Mailing Lists,” “Sales 
Letters,” “Sales Promotion Let- 
ters”) 
cost, 325 
forms, 173 
retailer, 173 
selective character of, 175 


tests, 324 
uses, 173 
volume, 247 


Discount, Unearned, 
refusal to allow, 124 
Discussion Letters (See “Collection 


Letters’) 
Drafts, Collection by, 148 
E 
Enclosures, 


“enclosed please find,” 45 
integral, 343 

referring to, 44 

stamped self-addressed envelope, 


Envelopes, (See also “Address’’) 
stamped self-addressed, enclosure 
of, 42 


382 


Evidence, 
as basis of conviction, 257 
types, 259 
Excuses in Collection Letters, 112 
Experience, Value in Obtaining Posi- 
tion, 170 
Expert "Testimony, 262 
Extensions, 
granted, 132 
refused, 133-136 


F 


Facts, 
as evidence, 259 
assembling, prior to dictating, 32 
beginning with, 36 
in reports, 376 
investigation prior to granting ad- 
justments, 78 
Fair Play, Appeal to, 80, 90, 149, 
156, 157 
Family Affection, Appeal to, 157 
decline to, 118, 144, 145, 149, 
1 


File Number, 
Sheet, 25 
First Sentence, (See also “Point of 
Contact” ) 
action, 
appeal for, 244, 253 
shown in, 48, 78, 79 
content, 47 
examples, 52, 55 
follow-up series, 234 
importance, 48 
letters of application, 166 
reference to preceding letter, 49- 
51 


Position on Letter- 


repetition of preceding letter, 49, 
51 


“subject first,” 35, 88 
Follow-Up Series of Sales Letters, 

(See, also “Clincher,” ‘Convic- 
tion,” “Inquiry, Letter of,” 
“Persuasion,” “Point of Con- 
tact.) 

appeal, repeated, 231, 243 

appearance, variety in, 246 

arrangement of material, 219 

campaign series, 251 

classification, 250 

continuous campaign differentiated 
from, 231 

continuous series, 
“Are you interested?” letters, 


25 
jogging letter, 254 


INDEX 


Follow-Up Series of Sales Letters— 


(Continued) 
first sentence, 234 
length of follow-up, 250 
material, available, 243 
news item, 236 
purpose, 230, 257 
sales letter as individual unit, 211- 
230 (For detailed index see 
“Sales Letter”) 
theory, 231 
tone, 233 
unity in, 244 
uses, 243 
variety in, 245 
wear-out series, 251 
Foreign Correspondence, Impor- 
tance of Clearness In, 34 
Form Letters, adjustments, 84 
collections, 115 
interdepartmental, 30 
Four-Page Letter, 330-347 
advantages, 332 
advertising folder 
from, 330 
cost, 334 
definite offer in, 335 
examples, 336 
fourth page, use of, 336 
function, 330 
offset lithography in, 334 
related forms, 341 
returns, 341 
special folds, 343 


G 


distinguished 


Goodwill, 
appeal to, 117, 120, 144, 149 
building up, 5, 63, 70 
destruction of, 44 
Guarantees, 
as confidence builder, 213 
as evidence, 262 


H 


Headings, 
content, 19 
indentions, 27 
punctuation, 19 
second sheet, 21 
spacing, 21, 27 
Human Interest, in Letters of Ap- 
plication, 168 


INDEX 383 
I “Headings,” “Indentions,” “Let- 
ter - Head,” “Letter - Sheet,” 


rg per Statement, Value of, 78, 


Indentions, 
address, 21, 24, 27 
complimentary close, 27 
heading, 27 
paragraphs, 30 
Inquiry, Letter of, (See also “Fol- 
low-Up Series of Sales Let- 
ters”) 
answers to, 218, 232, 292 
arrangement of material, 41 
Insults in Collection Letters, 114 


L 


Language, (See also “Phrases’”’) 
choice of, sales letter, 215, 290 
“hifalutin,” 169 
technical, 10 

Last Sentence, (See also “Clincher,” 

“Complimentary Close’) 
importance, 59 
language, 290 

Legal Procedure, Warning of, 147 

Letter-Head, 
as aid to appearance, 18, 170 
heading, 19 
single page illustrated, 341 

Letter-Sheet, (See also “Second 

Sheet’) 
position of letter on, 18, 27 


M 


Mailing Lists, 348-367 

definition, 348 

good, fundamentals, 365 

guaranteed, 350 

illustrative comments, 362 

importance, 348 

revision, 355, 361 

selective, 
example, 358-361 
reasons for, 351 

size, 350 

sources, 348, 357-361 

tests, preliminary, 362 

use, by bank, 352-355 

Make-Up of Letter, (See also “Ab- 

breviations,” “Address,” ‘“Ap- 
pearance,” “Attention __ of,” 
“Block Style of Typewriting,” 
“Complimentary Close,” “Date,” 
“Enclosures,” “Envelopes,” 


“Margins,” “Paper,” “Saluta- 
tion,” “Signature,” “Style”) 
uniformity in, 
Margins, 27 
Material, Arrangement of 
Pilani) 
Mistakes (See 
ters’’) 
Multi-Page Letter (See “Four-Page 
Letter’’) 


(See 


“Adjustment Let- 


N 


Names, Christian, abbreviations, 20 
“Never Again” Offer, 287 
News Items, 
in collection letter, 117 
in follow-up series, 236 
Novelty Letters, 288 


O 


Offset Lithography, in Four-Page 
Letter, 334 
Orders, 
cancellations, adjustment letter, 90 
a accompanying sales letters, 
6 


holding up, 100, 136 
letter, 


e 


Paper, quality, 18, 30 
Paragraph, (See also “Sentence” ) 
division of subject into, 32 
indention, 30 
length, 32, 217 
spacing between, 27 
Part Payments, Secured by Collec- 
tion Letter, 131 
Passive Construction, Use, 58 
Personal Information, Use in Col- 
lection Letters, 114 
Personal Interest, Appeal to, 212 
Personal Touch, Advantages, 15 
Personality, 
development, 2 
in letters of application, 161 
letter as expression of, 161 
style as expression of, 7 
Personnel, Problem of, 162 
Persuasion, (See also “Appeals’’) 
by suggestion, 37, 
function, 263 


384 


Persuasion— (Continued) 
in letters of application, 167 
in letters of protest or censure, 65 
letter writing as form of, 6 
material used in, 263 
Phrases, 
harsh, 75 
sharp, 113 
stock, 10, 56-59 
Plan, 
arrangement of material, 41, 71, 
77, 165-168, 219 
importance, 31 
Point of Contact, 
follow-up series of sales letters, 
231-242 
errors in choice of, 239-241 
inquiry, 232 
unsolicited letter, 233 
Point of View, Reader’s, 
presentation from, 87, 190, 258 
Previous Letter, 
reference to, 49-51, 56 
repetition of, 49, 51 
Prices, Revision Downward, 
adjustment letter, 89 
Pride, Appeal to, 99, 114, 138, 144, 
146, 183 
Promises in Adjustment Letter, 74 
Protest, Letter of, 65-69 


formal, 
informal, 68 
Psychology, (See also “Appeals,” 
“Attitude,” “Persuasion,” “Sug- 
gestion’’) 


of collections, 118, 128 
of credit, 98 


R 


References as Evidence, 262 
Regret, Expression of, in Adjust- 
ment Letter, 79 
Reminders, 117, 120-123 
Repairs, Suggested in Adjustment 
Letter, 74 
Reports, 368-377 
classification, 371 
construction of, 374 
display in, 373 
facts vs. conclusions, 376 
illustrations, 376 
letters differentiated from, 370 
nature of, 369 
necessity for, 368 
old, value, 370 
types, 371-373 


INDEX 


Requests, 
granting of, 44 
refusing, 45 
Retailer, Direct Mail Advertising 
by, 173 


NS) 


Sales Department, 
co-operation with credit depart- 
ment, 103 
Sales Letters, (See also “Appeals,” 
“Clincher,” “Conviction,” “Fol- 
low-Up Series of Sales Letters,” 
“Four-Page Letter,” “Persua- 
Sion,’ “Point of .Contact’”) 
advantages, 173, 176 
announcements, 211 
arrangement of material, 217-221 
examples, 221-230 
booklet accompanying, 216, 294 
collection of material, 214 
confidence, securing, 213 
examples, 267-280, 312-324 
functions, 177, 218 
illustrated, 343 
key idea, 177 
language, choice of, 215 
length, 216 
needs of reader, 214 
order form accompanying, 296 
paragraphs, length, 217 
questions accompanying, 296 
replies, 296 
returns, 327 
selling a service, 178-186 
analysis of job, 179-182 
appeals, 183 
introduction of new equipment, 
185 
investigation of service, 183 
news items, 185 
sales resistance, 182 
selling point, 182 
selling use of article, 187-194 
buyer’s needs, point of view, 
190 
illustrations, 189-194 
simplicity, 216 
styles, unusual, 18 
tests, 327 
tone, 212 
volume, 176 
weakness, cause of, 188 
Sales Material, Introduction 
Business Letter, 175 


into 


INDEX 


Sales Promotion Letters, 195-210 
from ee to consumers, 206- 
2 


reminder letter, 209 
retaining patronage through, 207 
tone, 206 
to dealers, 195-206 
basic arguments, 195 
competition, 205 
dealer helps, 199-203 
in connection with salesmen’s 
calls, 196-199 
Salutation, 21, 24 
spacing, 27 
Samples, 
as clincher, free, 286 
as evidence, 260 
Satire in Collection Letters, 114 
Second Sheet, 


heading, 21 
margin, 27 
Self-Interest, Appeal to, 99 
Sentence, (See also “First Sen- 
tence,’ “Last ‘Sentence,’ 
“Phrases’’) 
structure, variety in, 14 
Service, 
free, as clincher, 287 
selling a, 


appeals, 139 
through sales letter, 178-186 
Shame, Appeals to, 138, 143 
Sheet, (See also “Second Sheet’’) 
position of letter on, 18, 27 
Signature, 26, 
Small Business, Letters, 6 
Spacing, 27 
Statements, Monthly, 110, 116 
Stock Phrases, 
avoidance, 10 
list of, 56-59 
Style, (See also “First Sentence,” 
“Language,” “Last Sentence,” 
“Make-Up of Letter,” 
“Phrases,” “Sentences” ) 
as expression of personality, 7 


385 


Style—( Continued) 

concise, 30 

clear, 33 

forming, 9 

“hifalutin,” 169 

military, 14 

principles, 10 
Subject, 

beginning with, 35, 88 

position on letter-sheet, 25 
Suggestion, 

command ys, 68 

persuasion by, 37, 68 

positive vs negative, 38, 40, 80, 

82, 168, 183, 240, 290, 297-300 

subordinate action, 284 


4b 


Tact, Tactless Phrases, 75 
Technical Language, Avoidance, 10 
Testimonials as Evidence, 261 
Tests as Evidence, 259 
Thanks, Letter of, 42 
Titles, Personal, 22, 23 
Tone, (See also “Attitude,” “Court- 
esy’’) 
adjustment letter, 75, 78 
announcements, 211 
appreciation letters, 64 
clincher, 290 
credit letters, 99-102 
follow-up series, 233, 252 
protest and censure, letters of, 67 
requests for adjustment, 72 
sales letters, 212 
Trial Use as Evidence, 261 
Typewriting, Style of, 27 


U 


Understatement, Value of, 68 
Unearned Discount, Refusal to Al- 
low, 124 


Unnecessary Letter, 63 
Use of Article, Selling, 187-194 
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